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POLITICAL PREFACE. 


Our existence as a nation began with the 
Union of the thirteen colonies in the war 
of the Revolution. Sectional jealousies were 
subdued by the one sentiment of opposition 
to a foreign power. The opposition of those 
times was excited by forms of oppression, 
The 
people of the thirteen colonies were denied 
both liberty of industry and liberty of self- 
taxation ; and to recover these rights, they 
By 
commercial regulations, their manufactures 
It was 
the policy of the mother country to convert 


varied in feature, but alike in purpose. 


were driven into a war of revolution. 
were discouraged and suppressed. 


America into a colonial farm and kitchen 
garden, for the benefit of her own opera- 
tives, and capitalists who were then enga- 
ging in amore pr fitable species of industry. 
If Great Britain wished to embark in any 
kind of trade, the colonies were forbidden to 
interfere with it. If a manufacture was begun 
in the mother country, it was directly or 
The 
colonies were suffered to make only such 
ordinary articles as might be necessary to 
their subsistence. 
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indirectly suppressed in America. 


NEW SERIES, 


Because Great Britain could not produce 
cotton, sugar, and rice for herself, it was 
deemed proper to intrust their production to 
the colonies, and a system of negro slavery 
was forced upon them, to be sustained as long 
as it might be good and profitable for the 
mother country, or consistent with her ideas 
of philanthropy, and then to be forcibly put 
down; the interests and opinions of the 
colonists being as little respected in the one 
as in the other act of arbitrary power. 

Commerce is not merely “ King” in these 
days,—he is even priest, king, and philan- 
thrope, a kind of “incidental protectionist,” 
an accidental saint, and an involuntary hero, 
who letteth Exeter Hall know what the 
House of Commons intendeth to do. 

In those days there existed a class of per- 
‘sons in the colonies called Tories, of whom 
_ a great number were hung by the good peo- 
| ple of the colonies, on the charge of treach- 
| ery and want of patriotism. These unfortu- 

nates were found guilty of favoring the 
tribute; that is to say, they favored every 
_ means that might be used to rob the colonists 


‘of their taxes and their industry. In these 
36 
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days there is a similar class, of whom it is 
affirmed by minute historians, that they are 
the immediate descendants of the others, but 
who, by a curious perversion of words, have 
got the name of “ Free Traders ;” more cor- 
rectly, friends of unprotected trade, or of 
“ the tribute.” 
trade with one class of citizens, King Com- 
merce has succeeded in quietly crushing 
another class, against whom he cherishes an 
ancient grudge and a modern hatred; and 
thus, at no loss or cost to himself, he carries 


By opening an unprotected 
g I 


on a brilliant and successful war against his 
enemies; a kind of warfare congenial to 
him, and which it is his cue to make eternal. 

The legislation of unprotected trade forced 
upon us by the agents and blind tools of 
King Commerce in these days, is not only 
similar in character and aim to his old sys- 
tem used against his young rivals, the colo- 
nies, but indeed far more profitable. It 
governs us by art, when we could not be 
governed by force. 
dustry by art and words, and the show of 
profitable’ business. It carries elections in 
America, as they are carried in England, by 
a bribe. 

King Commerce is too keen and caleula- 
ting a sovereign to make open war upon his 
tributaries, when he can subdue them and 
enrich himself by “an offer to trade on 
liberal terms.” While, in all his news- 
papers at home, he depreciates and _reviles 
them, heaping up endless contempt and 
scorn; while his ablest writers and most 
“liberal” philosophers flirt a pen steeped in 
gall and wormwood, embittered by the 
jealousy of ages, he adroitly touches the 
very weakness which he derides, and makes 


It suppresses our in- 


a fair income out of a people whose “ vul- 
garity, cupidity, and cunning,” 
word and his jest. He plays upon them 
like an instrument, to the tune of millions 
this year, and more the next,—or rather, 
he plays and they dance, while his dog steals 
their meat, 

King Commerce is the great experiment- 


are his by- 
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upon er nations, whom he tortures and 
cajoles, as of old he did the Jews, for their 
gold and their produce. He is a great 
philosopher, after the method of Lord Bacon, 
and relies upon information. His House of 
Commons examines witnesses and weighs 
evidence, whether, in the event of war with 
the United States, it might not be conven- 
ient to let loose an army of negroes upon 
our southern shores to excite slave insurree- 
tions. 

He sends his spies to examine our ships 
of war, and report to the Admiralty upon 
their condition, and to procure charts of all 
our harbors and sea-side ports, with plans of 
their subterranean approaches, to be used in 
the event of a war. 

Mis popular historian offers to his humane 
consideration a very new, villainous, and 
bloody method of attack, to be used against us 
in case war be declared on either side; our 
cities along the entire line of the Atlantic to 
be simultaneously bombarded and destroyed 
by a stupendous naval armament; which 
humane advice, should it ever be followed, 
would as certainly lead to the final death 
and destruction of King Commerce, and the 
suspension of his literary aids from a high 
tree, as there are millions of strong and 


eager arms in America, and millions of bold 


hearts to urge them. 

His great newspaper, that true friend and 
representative of King Commerce, deals out 
to its readers occasional diatribes against 
the insolent customer, who will not always 
agree to buy what King Commerce wishes 
to sell. It represents to the world that the 
model Republic is growing very fast—in 
fact frightfully fast, and must be well 
watched, and the “ balance of power looked 
to.” It speculates on the event of war, and in- 
timates that “the thing must be looked to” ; 
in fact, “those mongrels on the other side,” 
argues King Commerce, “do not buy 
half enough of my goods. The dogs are try- 
ing to make their own clothes, but I will see 
them before they shall do it. Luckily,” 
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says he, turning to his Prime Adviser, with 
a sneer, “ these poor creatures do not know 
their own interests well enough to keep 
united : for, if they hold together, they will 
soon shut out my goods and make their own 
clothes, and turn me and my trade into 
ridicule before the world. The sooner they 
break up the better, for then I shall have 
a divided force to meet, and with the two 
halves of the ‘Empire of Freedom’—ha! 
ha !—I can make a stupendous game, play- 
ing off the Northern home-industry fools 
against the Southern slavery hot-heads.” 
King Commerce, thereupon, dispatches 
his envoys and his lecturers, to go amongst 


his country customers, scattering fury and 


dissension in the form of philanthropy. 

For these and sundry other immoral pro- 
ceedings, in Europe, in India, in China, in 
Ireland, and in his own country, a dreadful 
reckoning is one day to be made with King 
Commerce. His department of extra-pure 
philanthropy at Exeter Hall, and his office 
for universal interference in Downing street ; 
his modern literature, of which the heart 
and pith is contempt, and whose best point 
is aspurn at the refractory vulgarians who 
will not buy what he chooses to sell; his 
extensive inquiries into the military capacities 
of his neighbors ; all these traits deserve a 
good turn from Providence, and will doubt- 
less meet it. 

Meanwhile, let not our readers think that 
we have not a distinct point in view in 
laying the above truths before their eyes. 
The American people are not too simple 
to learn the arts of war, commercial or san- 
guinary, from their neighbors. If we are 
attacked with arms, we must without delay 
If the subtler 
arts of diplomacy are used to gain a foot- 
hold near us, and cut us off from our natu- 


attack and crush with arms. 


ral allies and dependencies, we must drive 
out the intruder by threats or violence. 
Sut if the attack is more insidious still, with 
the unseen and invincible weapons of legis- 
lation, of theory, and of opinion, we must 
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wrest the weapon away, and turn it against 
the face of the adversary, and do this with 
as settled a determination to protect our- 
selves, and to crush our injurers, as would 
inspire us in the heat of a sanguinary con- 
flict. 
know why they are impoverished, let 
them look at their foreign rivals, the great 


If the laborers of America wish to 


teachers of free trade, and the laugh- 
ing employers of a Democracy whom they 
have advised and persuaded to grow tur- 
nips. Ifthe Southern slaveholders wish to 
know whence comes this irresistible furor of 
destructive philanthropy that keeps their 
souls in terror, let them turn their eyes 
eastward over the Atlantic ;—it comes from 
Exeter Hall. 
why the Union is in danger, it is because 


If the patriot wishes to know 


foreigners labor to persuade the people that 
the North ought to destroy the South, and 
the South that it can do without the North ; 
in order that foreign dealers may profit by 
the animosity of both. 

The people of America are surely mad, 
that they do not see through the thin veil 
of pretence that covers the real purpose of 
all this. 
all others in speed and power, we shall 


With our steamships surpassing 


soon have the superiority of the seas; 
what do we now need, (to seize upon 
our lawful inheritance, the trade of the 
world,) but a sufficient protection to our 
poor and suffering industry? We may 
become trudgers, carriers and turnip-growers 
for England; we may convey the manu- 
factured wealth of Birmingham across the 
continent to China; but we shall thus be- 
come carriers only, and have not secured 
the three kinds of profit which must be 
combined to create national wealth. 

We shall have an imperfect agriculture, 
and for a little time a commeree ; but unless 
we add the only means of national wealth 
vouchsafed to men by Providence, the wealth 
of creative industry, our railroads and our 
steamship stocks must slip out of our hands 
and become the property of others, and the 
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interest and profits of public works will go to | Controversy : it is the Nation, and not a party, 
England, and we shall toil, as to a great ex- | that is injured. Let us forget party hence- 
tent we now do, in the service of contemp- | forth, and as we are about to make common 
tuous absentees, cause for the safety of the Union, for the 

By her literature of “free trade,” and | integrity of the sovereignties, and for the 
her literature of Abolition, English Whig- | advancement of our internal commerce, let 
gery has well nigh crushed its mortal] us also make common cause against the 
enemy and namesake in America. But the | greatest curse of all, a foreign, British- 
Whig Party with us is but a name, in such a! made legislation. 





AN EXILE’S GREETING TO AMERICA. 


BY WM. E. ROBINSON, 


Hatt ! brightest banner that floats on the gale ! 

Flag of the country of Washington, hail ! 

Red are thy stripes with the blood of the brave ; 

Bright are thy stars as the sun on the wave ; 

Wrapt in thy folds are the hopes of the free : 
Banner of Washington ! blessings on thee! 


Mountain-tops mingle the sky with their snow ; 
Prairies are green with rich verdure below ; 
Rivers, as broad as the sea in their pride, 
Border thy empires, but do not divide ; 
Niagara’s voice far out-anthems the sea : 

Land of sublimity ! blessings on thee! 


Light of the world! in thy glory sublime, 
When thou didst burst on the pathway of time, 
Millions from darkness and bondage awoke ; 
Music was born when first Liberty spoke ; 
Millions to come yet shall join in the glee : 
Land of the pilgrim’s hope ! blessings on thee ! 


Empires may perish, and monarchies fail ; 
Kingdoms and thrones in thy glory grow pale : 
Thou shalt live on, and thy people shall own 
Loyalty’s sweet where the heart is the throne, 
Union and freedom thy heritage be, 

Country of Washington! Blessings on thee ! 


New-York, Nov, 12th, 1850. 
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We have fallen upon times of profound | 


and startling interest. In our day the crisis 
of trial to our free government has ap- 
proached imminently near. 
of those wise and great men who planned 
our government little 


no apprehension 


seems to have mingled with the hope | 
It could not 
They were men of 


which they felt of success. 
have been otherwise. 
deep experience, well knowing the weak- 
ness of man’s nature, 
his judgment. 
was the outer surface of the 


future strife. True, that in the Constitution 
which they gave were embodied guarantees, 
if observed, amply strong enough to in- 
sure its perpetuity. But th ‘y well knew 


that sectional jeatousies, partisan spirit, and | 
selfish ambition would soon seek to gratify | 
their objects by avoiding those guarantees ; 
and they foresaw that the irruption once 
begun, its power must overflow the bulwark 


they had erected. Those anticipations have 
proven but too well grounded. Effort after 
effort has been made to set aside the Con- 
stitution, because it was too stringent a bridle 
upon selfish prejudice and ambition. But 
its inherent strength, grounded upon the 
good and sound principle of our 
people, has so far repelled triumphantly 
such insidious assaults. In our time these 
assaults have been directed from a position 
peculiarly dangerous. The fervor of reli- 
gious zeal, the “ardor of philanthropy, have 
been artfully enlisted in a most unholy 
crusade against the citadel of our confi- 
dence. To meet a band of enemies bat- 
tling for wrong under the banner of right 
has been difficult. In the 
Islamism, vain were the strongest walls, 
the bravest soldiers of the East, when con- 
tending with the hosts of erring enthusiasts, 
who deemed that in following the bauner 
of Caled and Amrou, they fought for the 
true cause of God. _Fanaticism and error, 
honest but dangerous, have existed on the 


sense 


In the minds | 


the coming of 
and the errors of | later times the ashes of a heretic have been 
They perceived that calm as 
young Repub- 
lic, within its bosom slept ‘i germs of | 
| destruction of our liberties. 
| disguise that the existence of our Union has 





early ages of 








subject of slavery ever since the foundation 


of our government,—error not confined to 


one section or one side of the question. 
Where these exist, the material is ready 
for the hand of the selfish and design- 
ing. In themselves aiming at the right, 
they are the ready tools of “the most egre- 
gious wrong. The Redeemer was cruci- 
tied by the hands of men who waited for 
the true Messiah; and in 


deemed an acceptable offermg to the God 
of Peace and Love. The effects of the 
same spirit have nearly been felt in the 
It is useless to 


been by recent events greatly endangered. 


It is folly to deny that a few more sessions 


of Congress like the last, and the Republic, 
freighted with earth’s most glorious hopes, 
is for ever lost. The arena of public events 
has disclosed this state of danger. We have 
seen those bodies e muposed of the represen- 
tatives of the Church, wherein discord and 
fear, we should think, could find no room, 
torn asunder by the operation of this cause. 
We have seen the two great parties, ce- 
mented by strong bonds, riven into frag- 
ments by the detonation of this bomb. 
We have seen the Congress of the United 
States spending month after month in the 
most vituperative and inflammatory debate 
upon this all-absorbing theme. We have 
witnessed public me etings composed of Nor- 
thern men, of those who pride themselves 


| upon ¢ adherence to law and order, advocating 


theft, arson, and murder. Omens grave and 
serious, these. But there are others, to 
Northern men almost unknown, which to 
Southern hearts are even more alarming, 
They are to be found in the condition of 
Southern feeling upon this subject. But a 
few years ago not a man in the South dared 
to avow himself in favor of Disunion. It 
was looked upon as the synonyme of trea- 
chery, and no man dared to avow it. 


Now, 
how different is the fact. 


South Carolina 
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is not only ready, but anxious for the con- 
flict. Her people almost unanimously look 
upon the Union as a tyranny, whose yoke 
they would gladly throw off. Her children 
turn with brow and word of defiance to 
those whom they consider their oppressors. 
Mississippi and Alabama partake of the 
same feeling. In others of the Southern 
States there prevails less bitterness and more 
calmness. But in all is the conviction fixed 
and fastened, that Disunion, aye, even war, 
is to be preferred to the horrible conse- 
quences of an interference with slavery 
among them. Georgia has called a Conven- 
tion of her people. The action of that body 
was not difficult to foresee. They will not dis- 
solve this Union, although many of her sons 
openly avow that thus only can her wrongs 
be redressed. She will remain in the con- 
federacy, with the hope of obtaining there- 
under her rights. But she well knows that 
but a step or two more taken, and she must 
defend those rights at all hazards. She will 
forgive, if possible, forget, the past. But 
she warns those who have attacked her 
privileges, that in defence of them we will 
band together to resist any encroachments. 
She presents to them the simple alterna- 
tive, “ We will have our rights in this 
Union, or out of it. You must elect which 
you prefer.” But we, and we only, who have 
lived amongst her people, who were born and 
reared upon her soil, know how great has 
been the struggle in the minds of her sons 
between an almost superstitious veneration 
for this Union, and bitter sense of wrong and 
injury. None else can know how stern is 
the determination of her people that these 
wrongs and injuries must cease now and 
for ever ;—cease, quietly and voluntarily if 
possible, but if not, then terminate in the 
night of violence and bloodshed. This is 
the feeling general, nay, unanimous in the 
South. The further progress of this article 
will show on what this feeling is grounded, 
and how it is met. But enough is said to 
show, that some step must be taken to bring 
this most dangerous question to an issue,— 
that by some means this feeling must be 
calmed, or the end of our Republic is not far 
distant. 

In a government where sectional interests 
and feelings may come into conflict, the sole 
security for permanence and peace is to be 
found in a Constitution whose provisions are 
inviolable. In framing ours, it was easily 








pereeived upon what subject would occur the 
most bitter conflicts of prejudice and pas- 
sion. Nor was it difficult to foresee, that 
although sanctions might easily be devised 
which would deprive this question of all its 
mischievous dread, yet no security could be 
had that those guarantees could be main- 
tained. Every State, before entering into that 
compact, stood in a position of independence. 
Ere yielding that independence, it was only 
proper that provision should be made to 
protect the interests of those which would 
inevitably be the weaker in that confed- 
eracy. In a portion of those independent 
States a peculiar and most important insti- 
tution had grown up. It had entwined its 
tendrils around every interest of the country 
where it existed,—had become essential 
to its prosperity. With the foundation 
of the institution the ancestors of those 
now warmest to denounce it were identified. 
Southrons saw that its abolition, nay, even 
its modification by other hands than their 
own, might plunge them into all the hor- 
rors of a new and more terrible “servile 
war.” While cognizant of al! this, they 
could see the vast interest which posterit 

might have in this matter; how the North 
would grow daily in numerical superiority 
over the South ; how slaves would become 
in process of time the chief source of the 
wealth of their descendants, and how com- 
plex and important would be their relations 
to society. They also saw how the seeds of 
fanaticism would grow, how sectional jeal- 
ousy would increase, how these germs 
would ripen into animosity. No wonder 
that they trembled at the prospect—that 
they demanded protection. Fortunately 
they had to do with statesmen of enlarged 
and salutary views. Those Northern men 
who at that day represented their States 
could not only perceive how reasonable it 
was that slavery at the South should be 
guaranteed in the new government, but also 
its immense advantages to their own con- 
stituency. Intent upon the formation of a 
great empire, which should embody the 
principles for which they had fought, they 
were not willing to yield so great a destiny 
to the demand of a false and baseless phi- 
lanthropy. They well knew that those who 
lived under the institution were not respon- 
sible for its foundation ; and they saw that 
its roots were so deeply imbedded, that to 





tear it away must bring the life-blood from 
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the heart of the new confederacy. They 
acted wisely, and embodied in the Constitu- 
tion all that the South could ask. But two 
Constitutional provisions are necessary to 
secure Southern rights upon this important 
question,—the recognition of slavery where 
the people choose it, and the remedy for fugi- 
tive slaves. By the first, foreign interference 
is prevented, and the whole control and 
direction of the subject left where it belongs, 
in the hands of those who only are qualified 
to understand and to direct it. By the 
other, is avoided a series of border intestine 
broils, with which the existence of a Union 
would have soon become incompatible. We 
hold that the Constitution of the Union 
does recognize slavery where it exists. But 
with the progress of time a spirit has arisen 
and grown strong, which refuses to make 
this recognition. 
yet been made to attack this principle by 
abolishing slavery in our midst; but every 
nerve has been strained to exclude slavery 


° ® ° } 
from territories which are the common prop- 


erty of both North and South. 


clouded and obscured by the flimsiest soph- 
istry. A large portion of our States have 
adopted and allow slavery. The entire 
country becomes possessed of new territory, 
to the acquisition of which these slave States 
contribute mainly. The South admits the 
right of this new territory to choose for itself 


whether slavery shall or shall not exist | 


there. But the North insists, that while the 
territory was partly acquired by Southern 
men, is partly owned by Southern men, that 


they shall be excluded from its soil,—that | 


they shall not carry their property into their 
own land—land which is theirs by the 
right of purchase. 


these views are carried out, simply impos- 
sible for any new State representing the | 


Southern interest ever to come into the 
Union. The equilibrium which alone can 
preserve the Constitution is utterly de- 
stroyed. And to do this, flagrant violations 
of the plainest rules of right and wrong are 
committed. It is said, “You may become 
the inhabitant of this territory ; nay, it is 
yours, we cannot forbid it ; but your property 
must be left behind.” Amounting in effect 
to the declaration, You may pay out your 
money to buy land, you may pour out your 
blood to conquer it, but it is ours; and 
over it shall be extended only our peculiar 
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True, no effort has as | 


Men have | 
allowed the plain dictates of reason to be | 


Thus it is rendered, if | 
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customs, our industry, our population ; yours 
have no part nor lot inthe matter. Men who 
would tamely submit to so palpable a usur- 
pation, to so great a wrong, were unworthy 
to be freemen. Yet such was the famous 
“Wilmot Proviso.” Nor was the course of 
the North in regard to the provision for the 
| recapture of fugitive slaves less open to ob- 
jection. Without this provision no Constitu- 
| tion could ever have been formed, Without 
| it now every reasonable Southern man would 
| acquiesce in the necessity of Disunion. We 
| consented, for the sake of our great object, 
| to accept a Constitutional guarantee. Of 
this Northern men have been well aware ; 
yet the conduct of many of them has been 
_a series of efforts to avoid fulfilling a plaim, 
simple provision of the Constitution. Until 
the last session, Congress has allowed this 
provision to remain practically a dead letter. 
| But even the few efforts which have been 
|made to carry into effect its object have 
met resistance. Legislatures have passed 
| laws with the avowed intention of prevent- 
ing the execution of this clause of the Con- 
stitution, where every member had taken 
| upon his conscience an oath to defend and 
carry out that Constitution. Judicial offi- 
_cers have forgotten the supreme law of the 
land, and been carried away by the rush of 
| prejudices. Again in this important matter 
| was the South outraged, her rights denied 
| her. 
| During the last session of Congress it be- 
‘came evident that no further inroads upon 
| the constitutional rights of the South could 
| be permitted. Then, when the Union was 
endangered, statesmen of enlarged senti- 
ments came forward to preserve it. The 
history of that struggle need not be written. 
It is fresh in the minds of all. Suffice it to 
say, that the Patriotism of the country ral- 
lied against its Radicalism. The conflict was 
severe; for against the Constitution were 
leagued the enthusiasts of the North and 
the ultras of the South. But there is some- 
times a principle of strength in governments 
as in men, which is only developed by cir- 
cumstances of danger and trial. So in our 
government has been found to exist a te- 
nacity heretofore sufficient to resist all forces 
striving to draw it asunder. Our citizens 
are thinking, reflecting men, and they have 
seen the disadvantages which are inevitable 
upon a dissolution of the Union. A major- 
ity of them have therefore always rallied to 
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its support. So now, after every effort to | 


not go into territories where the inhabitants 


warp and pervert its principles, the Consti- | desire to exclude it. They therefore submit 


tution prevailed. ! 
edged both the great sanctions which are | 
essential to cement together the Union. It | 
admitted, in the Utah and New-Mexico | 
bills, that it had not the right to exclude | 
slaves from territory common to the whole 
country, but that its adoption or prohibition 
depended solely upon the will of the people ; 
and it provided a stringent and effective | 
law for the recapture of fugitive slaves. The 
action of Congress in both these particulars 
was based on true principle—a determina- 
tion to abide by the Constitution. The 
question now simply is, Will this action be 
sustained? For the South we answer un- 
hesitatingly, Yes! There are doubtless 
many amongst us who demand more than 
they have obtained. The misfortune is also 
that they have asked more than they had 
any right to expect. Various motives have 
urged on these men of ultra sentiments. 
Some have been animated by a spirit of re- 
sentment against the North, which we con- | 
ceive to be unjust, unless that section of the 
Union sustains what we hope is but a small 
and unthinking portion of their population. 
Others have deemed that a separation would 
advance the interests of the South; while | 
others have but striven to produce a com- 
motion, in the hope that they would be | 
thrown to the surface in the agitation which 

must ensue. These men have claimed more | 
than the South obtained by the legislation | 
of the last Congress. Having failed to se- 
cure it, they now strive to make that legis- | 
lation the signal for resistance. Such, we | 
think, is not the sentiment of a majority of | 
the Southern people. The most moderate | 
indeed deem the admission of California to | 
have been irregular, and are pained at much | 
that preceded that admission. But they look | 
upon those irregularities as not affecting the 
great question which arises upon her appli- 
cation, viz., the right of the people of a State 
to decide for themselves as to the existence 
of slavery amongst them. A great majority 
of the Southern people are satisfied that the 
people of California do not wish slavery. 
They contend that they have a right to the 
institution wherever the municipal law sanc- 
tions it. This they hold to be their right 
under the Constitution. The inference is 
irresistible that the same right of choice is 
preserved to others, and that slavery shall | 





}reason to be satisfied. 


cure the rights of the South. 


peculiar position. 
| had become rooted in their country, they 


The Congress acknowl- | to the admission of California, notwithstand- 


ing the irregularities attending it, because 
they think that substantially the intent of 
the people was carried out. And this great 
test they are willing to abide by, whether it 
works woe or weal. But with other parts 
of the legislation of Congress we have better 
Comprehending a 
surrender of the Wilmot Proviso, and an 
energetic law for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, it includes all that is necessary to se- 
But will the 
North abide by this just and equitable ter- 
mination of the matter? Will she be con- 
tent with the advantages which she will 
necessarily enjoy in the natural course of 
events ; or will she open this wise and just 


_settlement, and introduce again into the 


national councils the demons of distraction 
and terror ? 
Much of the evil that has threatened has 


| arisen, not from actual assaults upon the 


vested privileges of the South, but from at- 
tacks upon the feelings of her people. Asa 
whole, no people are more sensitive than 
those of the South, more quick to resent in- 
sult and injury. They are placed in a most 
Born long after slavery 


have no option but to sustain it. Even 


| those most anxious to abolish it advanee ne 
| feasible mode of accomplishing their end. 


The Southern man well knows it to be utterly 
impracticable. He sees its many advantages, 
and he only can feel its peculiar importance 
to himself. Yet he is doomed to see attack 
after attack made upon this institution by 
men who understand nothing whatever of its 
nature, and who are ignorant of, or indiffer- 


| ent to, the terrible consequences which may 


follow the intermeddling with its existence. 
He must be content to hear every term of 
reproach lavished upon him, as a human 
taskmaster, by those whose forefathers estab- 
lished the slave trade for gain, and who 
themselves gladly draw their wealth from 
the pockets of the much abused slave-owner. 
Nay, he sees publications filled with on- 
slaughts the most ungenerous, and often 
untrue, upon his whole community. South- 
ern men were fast becoming tired of vitu- 
peration, often obviously hypocritical, and 
always unjust and impertinent. ‘This it was 
and is yet-—this spirit of indignation—which 
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more than aught else endangers the Union. 
Men cannot and ought not to remain calmly 
indifferent while others seek to deprive 
them of their rights, and to awake in their 
midst a spirit which may prove fatal to 
all they hold most dear. The passage of 
the Compromise Bills acted like balm upon 
the wounded feelings of the South. The 
action of Northern men was essential to 
procure the of those measures; 
and the purest and ablest amongst them 
came manfully forward to sustain Southern 
rights. By their assistance those rights 
were obtained. To a great extent the irri- 
tation in Southern minds has subsided. The 
Southern heart has warmed towards Web- 
ster, and Cass, and Dickinson, and Elliott. 
We have felt at length that those who seek 
to destroy us are but a faction, and that 
we believe neither numerous nor reputable, 
amongst our Northern brethren. 
state of feeling continue? The North must 
decide. It were idle to deny that the com- 
promises of the last session will not remain 


success 


But at the South, as we have indicated, they 
will be sustained. 
must mainly be fought. The vituperation 
and howling of enthusiasts we are prepared 
to expect, but we are beginning to learn 
how little must their ravings be considered 
as an exponent of true public feeling at the 
North. 

The question is, Will the North remain 
content with the so-called Compromise Bills, 


or will her people persist in attempts to vio- | 
must | 
And upon 


late the Constitution? The 
be fought north of the Potomac. 
its result depends the existence of the Union. 
Already have the destroyers, defeated but 


issue 


The South regards them but little, con- 
fiding in the patiiotism of the North to de- 


prive these madmen of the power to do evil. | 
But if this hope shall prove fallacious; if; 


again a Northern party shall attempt to 
make the Government the arbiter of the ex- 
istence of slavery, and to use their numerical 
power to exclude it, or shall endeavor to 
throw obstacles in the way of the slave- 
owner seeking to recover the fugitive, the 
knell of this Republic will have struck. It 
is time this matter should be comprehended. 
The people at the North have now a fair, 
clear field for the contest. It is not ours to 
interfere. Themselves must decide whether 





Shall this | 


At the North the issue | 
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they prefer Disunion to a confederacy with 
slave States. They have before them every 
aid to arrive at a decision. But that de- 
cision must be made, and will in all proba- 
bility be final. If a majority of the people 
of the North shall see fit to deny us the 
privileges with which we came into the 
Union, it will remain for us to seek our 
rights in independence. But ere we are 
forced to this alternative, it were well for 
Northern men to reflect on the path before 
them. The justice and propriety of sla- 
very we do not intend to discuss. But it 
is, to one intimately acquainted with its 
workings, surprising to see the glaring mis- 
representations which are common in regard 
to the slave. But we do not conceive the 
question which Northern men have to argue 
with themselves just now is as tothe moral- 
ity or propriety of slavery. If they do not 
wish it amongst themselves, we do not 
desire it should exist there. They are 
welcome to exclude it, and welcome to all 


| the satisfaction to which its exclusion may 
unattacked in either section of the Union. | 


entitle them. Most clearly if it exists not 


amongst them, they are not responsible for 
its grievous sin. The question is, whether 


it behooves them to sacrifice the Union in a 
crusade against what they are pleased to 
consider an abomination amongst their 
neighbors. The first view of the matter 
which strikes the mind of every sensible 


| man who thinks at all upon the subject, is 


the utter hopelessness of the task. It matters 
not who is responsible for the introduction 
of slavery ; practically its continuation is, as 
the entire South believe, inevitable. It is iden- 
tified with the pecuniary, social, and personal 
interests of the South. But even were it not 


so, yet no feasible plan for its abolition has 
not discouraged, raised the banner of revolt. | 


ever been offered. All suggestions for its 
present extinction terminate in anarchy and 
blood. With the terrible certainty that its 
abolition must terminate in the most fearful 
danger to themselves and all,.whom they 
love and cherish, can it be doubted that the 
men of the South will resist, even to the 
last extremity, any and all interference with 
this their peculiar institution? The same 
spirit which fought at King’s Mountain, 
which struggled with Marion in the swamps 
of Santee, which conquered at San Jacinto 
and Chapultepec, will disdain submission, 
It is worse than idle then to persist in 
striving to accomplish an impossibility. 
The fearful risk which threatens our country, 
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the dangers which are so apparent, are all to 
be incurred in the prosecution of a purpose 
utterly and hopelessly unfeasible. And for 
this is to be perilled the existence of the 
Constitution—the hopes of freemen. “ Alas !” 
may we not exclaim, “ what inexplicable 
madness |” 

Our Union is but the symbol of Consti- 
tutional freedom. Like all symbols which 
are sanctified by time-hallowed memories, 
it is dear in itself. The South will be the 
last to forget the sacred recollections which 
are entwined alike around the hearts of the 
inhabitants of every portion of this wide 
country. Nor are her children insensible 
to the still more vast and general blessings 
which that Union dispenses to all mankind. 
Well do they love liberty, and well do they 
know that the hopes of its wisest votaries 
throughout the earth are centred on the 
success of our Republic. Deeply indeed 
would we mourn over the failure of the 
experiment which embodies the noblest 
principle. But it can never be presumed 


that the cause of freedom would be advanced 
by the yielding of one section of the Union 
to the tyranny of another. The eagle which 
at the head of the legions of Publicula was 


the banner of Roman liberty, floated before 
the army which crossed the Rubicon. The 


eross which Paul and Peter preached as the | 


sign of meekness, humility and love, became 
the eidolon of Dominican persecution. It 
is not impossible that the stars and stripes 
may likewise be desecrated. The Union, 
without a living, vital Constitution, is but a 
vain and empty name. Nay, more, it is but 
a body powerless for good, strong for evil. 
Its destruction is inevitable unless the ori- 
ginal guarantees are respected and main- 
tained. Of its consequences to the cause of 
human freedom, of the frightful intestine wars 
which must follow, of the hatred which will 
be sown between brethren, of the terrible 
effects of a people combating against enemies 
abroad and a race in bondage at home, it 
is not our purpose to speak. These thoughts 
must have occurred often to the mind of every 
man who is not blinded by the most narrow 
bigotry. But there sre two views of the 
disasters attendant upon a dissolution, which 
it behooves Northern men well to think upon. 
In the first place, let them reflect, it will 
most seriously interfere with their pecuniary 
interests. Men of wisdom and experience at 
the South have sometimes doubted whether 








a dissolution of this Union would not be an 
advantage. but of its effect upon the pecu- 
niary attairs of the North there can be no 
doubt. Let the South be stirred to a pitch of 
animosity sufficient to cause a dissolution ; let 
Northern manufactures, Northern shipping, 
be put upon the same footing with those of 
France and England, and what would be 
the result? Can they sustain the burden ? 
Those who are most interested well know 
not. But let not Northern men be deceived. 
Those amongst them familiar with the details 
of business, well know that we, the Southern 
States, with every power to become inde- 
pendent, have been content to share with the 
North our abundance, to contribute to her 
wealth and strength. But let us be driven 
to separate ; let us be forced to withdraw our 
household gods from a Union no longer ex- 
isting for our protection ; let Northern men 
occupy the position of open, avowed ene- 
mies ;—they will be looked upon with hatred 
and aversion. They will in vain look to us for 
support. We will be separated as widely, as 
effectively to all practical purposes, as though 
between us flowed a gulf of fire “ measure- 
less to man.” No Northern man can fail to 
see the result of such a state of things; 
to be incurred, too, for the accomplishment 
of an object demonstrably Utopian. — It 
seems impossible that the shrewd, sagacious 
men of the North, seeing and understand- 
ing the result, can be compelled to submit 
to what will prove ruinous to them through 
the violence of fanatic zeal. The struggle 
is for them. But again: The efforts of 
Northern men to interfere with slavery are 
unfortunate for their unhappy beneficiaries. 
If we are let alone, it will be our pride 
and our pleasure to increase the benefits and 
diminish the disadvantages of their situa- 
tion; but if we are to be summoned, by 
those whose object and endeavor it is to 
poison the minds of those whose opportunities 
for evil are necessarily so fearful, to destroy 
our main dependence, nay, perchance to en- 
danger our lives, most severely will these ill- 
judged efforts react upon the condition of the 
slave. He has been to us an object of attach- 
ment and sympathy. We have sustained 
and protected him, and in sickness and old 
age have extended to him every comfort. 
Nay, many of us have found amongst these 
humble beings friends whose devotion shames 
that of others far above them. Happy and 
contented, he has passed through life, 
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throwing upon his master the entire load of 
life’s cares and sorrows, desiring in his own 
condition no change. But if into these 
minds brooding and most dangerous 
thoughts are to be instilled; if a domestic 
traitor is to be implanted in every family ; if 
we are to guard alike against the subtraction 
of this most valuable source of subsistence, 
and the dangers of their own passions, so 
savage when roused, we shall be compelled 
to introduce into our polity elements never 
before known,—to watch stringently, to re- 
strict closely, to punish severely. The kind 
familiarity of the master will be gone, and 
in its place will be substituted the suspicious 
eye and stern hand of caution and severity. 
This is the change which is to be produced 
by the machinations of those who claim to 
be the peculiar friends of the slave,—men 
whom nothing will convince of the inadne ‘8 
of their career, save a Union rent into frag- 


HON. CALE 


In this number of the Review we pre- 


sent our readers with a portrait of Hon. 
Cates B, Sairu, of Indiana, 

Mr. Smith was born in Boston, Mass., 
on the 16th of April, 1808. Six years 
afterwards his parents emigrated to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where his father still resides, 
his mother being dead. At an early age he | 
commenced his studies at the Cincinnati 


College, and completed them at Miami | 


University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Selecting the profession of the law as the 
most congenial: with his feelings, he com- 
menced its study at Cincinnati, in the spring 
of 1827. In the fall of that year, having 
visited Connersville, Indiana, he de termined 
to pursue his leral studies in that village, 
under the direction of O. H. Smith, Esq., 
afterwards a Senator in Congress from In- 
diana. The law in Indiana does not re- 
quire that the student shall study any 
specified time before adm’‘ssion to the bar. 
Licenses are granted on examination by the 
Court, as to the legal attainments and qual- 
ifeations of the applicant. Such was Mr. 
Smith’s application to his books, and such 


Hon. Caleb B. Smith. 





| bar in the fall of 1828. 
| pursue his profession in Connersville, and im- 
| mediately 
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ments amidst the wild waves of a bloody 
convulsion. Alas! that in this age such 
fanaticism should not be met by the united 
execrations of every patriot—nay, of every 
philosopher. 

With this matter we of the South have 
but little more to do. Some of us are, as 
has been already said, ready for the utmost. 
Others, we fondly believe a majority, are 
willing to forget the wrongs of the past and 
to hope for the future. But let the North 
refuse to abide by our rights, and the ery, 
which will go up from the hearts of the 
whole Southern people, will be, “ Let us go 
out from among them.” Meanwhile the 
battle rages at the North. The din of the 
conflict is borne to our ears. How it will end 
we may not know. We can but offer up 
heart-felt prayers for the success of those 
who battle for the Union and the Constitu- 
tion. GEORGIA, 


B B. SMITH. 


his ability to master any subject to which he 
devotes himself, that he was admitted to the 
He determined to 


opened an office for that purpose. 
The Presidential campaign of 1828 was, 


| from the nature of the matters brought into 


it by the opposition to Mr. Adams’s adminis- 
iration, one of great excitement. A coali- 
tion had been formed to prostrate it, “ though 


as pure as the angels,” and the most un- 


scrupulous means were resorted to for that 
purpose. Mr. Smith was a warm friend to 
the administration, and entered heartily into 
its defense. On the day of the election Gen, 


McCarty, a gentleman of some distinction, 


and possessing considerable ability as a 
public speaker, addressed the people at the 
polls, in Connersville, in favor of the election 
of General Jackson. At that time Fayette 
county (of which Connersville is the seat of 
justice) was strongly Democratic. Mr. Smith, 
although not twenty-one years old, was 
ealled on to reply to General MeCarty’s 
speech, which he dd with great effcet, 
evincing, at that early day, the pcssession of 
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a remarkable ability as a ready and eloquent 
deba ter. 

In 1831 he became a candidate for the 
Legislature, but was defeated by the party 
organization which followed the election of 
Gen. Jackson to the Presidency. In 1832 he 
established the “ Indiana Sentinel,” a Whig 
paper, at Connersville, which he edited 
until after the Presidential election of that 
year. After that event he devoted himself 
to the practice of his profession, with great 
success. At this time, as a jury advocate, 
he had few equals in the State. Having a 
partiality for political life, he was early pre- 
vailed on to become a candidate for the 
Legislature in 1833. After a warm can- 
vass, during which his ability to sustain 
himself as a popular orator was fully tested, 
he was elected by a considerable majority. 
His constituents were so well pleased with 
his services that they re-elected him the en- 
suing year. 

The policy of the General Government 
having developed itself as opposed to inter- 


nal improvements, the people of the several | 


States were urged to embark in them as 
the only means of developing their re- 
sources. In the spring of 1835, by appoint- 
ment of Gov. Noah Noble, (one of Indiana’s 
best public men, now deceased,) Mr. Smith 
visited Washington City to prevail on the 
War Department to detail Col. Stansbury 
and a corps of engineers to determine the 
feasibily of making certain improvements 
within the State. He was successful, and 
several serveys were made in consequence of 
his mission. 

In 1835 he was again returned to the 
Legislature, and was elected Speaker on 
the first ballot. In this position he soon 
acquired the reputation of being one of the 
best officers that had yet presided over the 
deliberations of either branch of the Legis- 
lature. At the close of the session, the 
“ Indiana State Journal” thus spoke of the 
manner in which the duties of the station 


had been discharged by him :— 


“It would not be proper to let the present oc- 
casion pass to say that C. B. Smrrn, Esq., late 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, during 
the important and exciting session which has 
just closed, discharged the arduous and complicated 
duties of the chair in a manner which met with 
the unqualified approbation of all, whether mem- 
bers or spectators, who witnessed the proceedings 
of the Legislature. Without intending any dis 
paragement tothe gentlemen who have preceded 


him as presiding officers of the popular branch of 
the General Assembly, no one has ever discharged 
the duties of the chair with more promptitude, 
impartiality, or ability, and there has never been 
a session during which so much important business 
has been transacted in so short a period.” 


He was again elected to the Legislature 
in 1836, and re-elected Speaker without op- 
position. In May, 1837, he was appointed 
a member of the Board of Fund Com- 
missioners by Governor Noble, and was re- 
appointed in 1838 by Governor Wallace, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The duties of this responsible office were 
discharged by him until January, 1839, 
when he resigned. 

As an Elector onthe Whig ticket in 1840, 
he addressed the people in a considerable 
portion of the State. He was elected to 
the Legislature the same year, and was 
made Chairman of the Committee on Canals 
—a position of prominence at that time, in 
consequence of the system of national im- 
| provements then in progress in Indiana. 
The Whig Congressional Convention in 
| his district selected him as their candidate 
| for Congress in the spring of 1841. General 
| McCarty had, by this time, become a Whig, 
| and came out as an independent candidate, 
| which secured the election of Andrew Ken- 
/nedy, Esq., aradical Democrat. In 1843 he 
| was again nominated for Congress by a Whig 
| Convention, and, having a fair field, was 
‘elected. His first speech in Congress was 
| made in favor of excluding the members of 
Congress elected by general ticket in New- 
| Hampshire, Georgia, Mississippi, and Mis- 
souri, in violation of the apportionment law. 
At the same session he addressed the House 
in opposition to the memorial of the Demo- 
| cratic members of the Legislature of Rhode 
| Island, asking the interference of the General 
Government to sustain Dorr and his fol- 
lowers against the State authorities. From 
this speech we copy the following para- 
| graphs, as showing the positions he assumed 


| in the debate :— 


| « In monarchical governments it is an estab- 
| lished principle ‘that the king can do no wrong.’ 
| In this country we have a class of politicians who 
apply this principle to the people. They are pro- 
fuse in their professions of attachment to the 
people—they descant, with glowing eloquence, 
upon their ‘natural rights, upon their virtues, 
power and intelligence, and upon the right of the 
majority to do whatever they may desire, at all 
times, and under all circumstances. The dema- 
gogue, who aspires to popular favor, may imagine 
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that his cheap professions of attachment to pop- 
ular rights will supply the place of merit, and 
serve as a passport to promotion; but the ex- 
perience of all history assures us that none are so 
ready to disre gard and trample upon the rights of 
the people. as those who are most profuse in their 
professions of regard for them. 

“T have as much confilence in the virtue and 
patriotism of the se ge as any gentleman upon 
this floor; and I will go as far to protect them 
in the enjoyment of all their rights, as he who 
goes farthest. I do not, however, consider that 
1 should be entitled to any additional credit for 
my attachment to popular rights, by making it 
a theme of constant declamation. The maxim, 
*‘ Vox populi,vox Dei, is one to which I cannot sub 
scribe. I do not believe that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. The attachment of 
the American people to their Government and its 
institutions is undoubted. Their conduct is prompt- 
ed by patriotic motives. They have no other 
wish in connection with political matters, than 
that our Government may be perpetuated, and 
honestly and fairly administered. But the sin- 
cerity of any man may be well called in question, 
who will coutend that whatever a majority may 
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do, must, of necessity, be right. The aggregate of | 
the community, like individuals, may form erro- 
neous opinions—they may be swayed by sudden | 
and exciting impul-es—they may be influenced | 
by their passions, or deluded by the arts of the | 
unprin: ipled demagogue, to a course temporarily 
destructive of their own interests, although their 
atriotism and natural good sense will ultimately 
ead them to correct conclusions. 

“Our Government is based upon the principle, 
that all political power emanates from the people. | 
Those who exercixe the powers of government 
are but their representatives, and are responsible 
to them for the manner in which those powers are 
exercised. The author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence has enumerated in that instrument, 
as the natural and unalienable rights of the 

eople, ‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
hat to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just powers from | 
the consent of the governed’ The authors of our | 
Declaration of Independence supposed that the | 
Government derived 





its just powers from ‘ the | 
consent of the governed, but the ‘ Democratic | 
Members’ of the Legislature of Rhode Island, | 
who have thrust their crude notions of * Demoe- 
racy’ upon this House, through this memorial, 
more sagacious than the founders of th - Govern- 
ment, have made the important discovery that 
the consent of a ‘majority’ of the governed is 
alone sufficieut to the organization of any form of 
government. * # * * 

“T recognize and admit, in its fullest sense, the 
right and authority of a majority of the people 
of the United States, or of any one of the 
States, to control the enactment of laws, and 
to change and modify their Constitution or form of 
government, whenever they may desire to do so, 
in a legal and constitutional manner. The Con- 
stitution of the United States points out the means 
by which it may be amended. The Constitutions 





of the several States contain similar provisions. 
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These governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the whole people. The provisions 
which regulate the mode of amendment are of 
equal validity with any other provision; and it 
follows as a necessary consequence, that even a 
majority of the people have not the right to 
amend in any other manner than the one pointed 
out in the Constitution. 

“It was certainly supposed, when our Consti- 
tution Was framed, that the provision fur its 
amendment would be binding upon the people ; 
else why take the trouble to insert it? It remained 
for modern ‘ Democrats’ to make the important 
discovery, that the Constitution is but an abstract 
declaration. which may at any time be disre- 
garded or swept away by a mere expression of the 
will of a majority of the people in their popular 
assemblies.” 

During this session an effort was made to 
repeal the Tariff of 1842, and annex Texas 
by joint resolution to the United States. 
Against both these propositions Mr. Smith 
addressed the House. 

In 1845 he was unanimously nominated 
for re-election, and was returned by a vote 
of over 1,600 majority. During the Con- 
gress for which he was elected he partici- 
pated in the debates on the Oregon, the 


| Sub-Treasury, and the Mexican War ques- 


tions. His views on these measures were 
in accordance with those entertained by the 
great majority of the Whig party. How 
well did the sequel establish the truth of the 
prediction made in the following extract 
from one of his speeches against the Mexi- 
can war :— 


“T have endeavored to show the manner in which 
this war was commenced, and the causes which 
led to it. The question now becomes important : 
For what purpose and with what view was 
commenced ¢ This is a question to which tie 
people will yet demand an answer from those who 
administer the Government. The friends of the 
administration disclaim any intention of dismem- 
bering or conquermg Mexico. I would not wish 
to judge the administration uncharitably, and yet 
lam forced to the belief that the war has been 
commenced with the deliberate design of acquiring 
California, and perhaps other provinces of Mexico. 
The President professes a willingness to make a 
treaty of peace with Mexico, as soon as she mani- 
fe ts a willingness to treat. At the same time, the 
ground is assumed by the friends of the President 
that, when we do make peace, Mexico must pay the 
expenses of the war The expenses of the war 
will very shortly reach forty or fifty millions of 
dollars, and if it is protracted much longer they 
will greatly exceed that amount. How is Mexico 
to pay this sum? That she cannot pay it in 
money is perfectly clear. When the war shall be 
ended, California and other northern provinces will 
be in the possession of our armies, If she cannot 
pay the money, our Government will demand a 
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cession of her territory as an equivalent, and the 
possession wil beretained by force until she shall 
agree by treaty to cede it. Thus will the Govern- 
ment, while disclaiming all intention of conquest, 
become possessed of some of the best provinces of 
Mexico, by cvercing her into a ins i of them. 
I ask gentlemen to mark the result, and see if it 
does not justify the prediction I make.” 


At the close of the term for which he had 
been elected, he was assailed with much 
violence for his opposition to the war. He 
was again placed before the people of ‘his 
district, by the general consent of the Whig 
party, as their candidate for Congress, and 
was again re-elected by a large majority. 
At the commencement of the Thirtieth 
Congress he was presented, by his friends, 
to the consideration of a caucus of Whig 
members as a candidate for Speaker. Mr. 
Winthrop was nominated over him by a 
majority of fifteen votes, and was afterwards 
elected by the House. 

Mr. Smith never made a speech in Con- 
gress that he did not convince those who 
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heard him that he understood the subject 
discussed, and his manner of delivery was 
always such as to command the attention 
of the members. Indeed, he has ever been 
regarded as one of the most accomplished 
and eloquent debaters in the Congress of 
which he was a member. 

At the close of the term for which he had 
been elected, Gen. Taylor invited him to 
accept a seat on the Board of Commission- 
ers to adjust the claims against Mexico, which 
place he now holds. 

The subject of this brief sketch is yet 
comparatively a young man, and being pos- 
sessed of talents of a high order, and of in- 
domitable energy and perseverance, may yet 
be called on to fill still higher positions 
under our Government. Should he be, his 
faithfulness, and the ability with which he 
has performed the duties of the trusts all 
ready committed to him, are a safe guarantee 
that any additional honors conferred will 
not be improperly bestowed. 


TWENTY SONNETS OF A SEASON, 
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Dear Mr. Epvrror—I see your friend 

Is writing sonnets just to “ fill the blanks ;” 
And his success embuldens me to send 
The pickings from a diary I penned 

The season past ; and please accept my thanks 
If you will print them as a single batch, 

Though six in daily journals have appeared. 
My brain-farm has a small poetic patch— 

A “ Poet's Corn-er,” where the corn (long eared 

No doubt) of epics will in time be reared ; 
Meanwhile I cultivate, where’er a snatch 

Of sunlight falls before the corn is sheared, 
A crop of pumpkin-sonnets, heavy, fine, 
And round, and strung upon a slender vine. 


t. 
BUDS, 1. 


The skies have wept a rain of sudden green, 
And every crocus shows its baby-fist. 

*Tis joy to walk—on yonder bridge to lean, 
Beneath the elms that redden, April-kissed, 

And there to watch the sunny rippling brook 
Along its bed of leopard colors run ; 

And further on, within a rocky nook, 
Where marble steps of ice defy the sun, 

To climb a cliff, and see the twinkling lake, 
Far as the shores of hazy violet stand, 

Its changeful stripes of green and purple take, 
While clouds above, with many a pearly hand, 

Shame home-retreating Winter, as they fly 

In silence northward through the smiling sky. 
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BUDS. 2. 
But few the tender lines that Spring had traced 
Within the season’s opened volume, when 
Again returned the Winter, angry-faced, 
And, driving fast his snowy-plumaged pen, 
A week of postscript wrote in bitter haste, 
And all the Spring had said, with storms erased. 
To-day he fled; and I will walk again 
And read the earth, No joy is in the grass ; 
The mournful elms still lift their naked arms 
For dew, and o’er the broken tinted glass 
Of sunset waters, penitently warms 
The north wind, fleeing, with a child’s alarms, 
From leagues of purple woods that seem afar 
Like halted armies in the smoke of war. 


Iv, 
WAVES. 1. 
A silver-shining lake is ours to-day, 
Where fairy artists of the frolic breeze 
Their viewless gravers ply in happy play, 
And carve a wreath of rippling images, 
As here and there in single breaths they stray, 
And chase and frost the surface as they please. 
In silence warm the hills and waters lie, 
Until a distant rifle sharply rings ; 
The startled water-fow! arise and fly, 
And echoes, far from shore to shore, reply. 
’Tis silence yet, until the steamer brings 
A noise and foam that into stillness die ; 
Thus, iron Will in Truth would leave a track, 
But soon the Heaven is calmly mirrored back. 
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v. 
WAVES, 2. 

Is this the placid lake of early morn ?— 

A smiling sleeper waked to frantic life, 
A basking serpent roused to hissing scorn, 

A heaven uprisen to far-resounding strife ? 
The leaping surges into plumes are torn, 

And each is brandishing a shining knife, 
While booms the sweeping battery of the winds, 

With interludes of trumpet, gong, and fife ; 
And all the shore with steed-like stamping grinds, 

And head o’er head the roaring billows come 
To war and die. Tis like the world of minds, 

Where higher than the rest leap upward some, 
And all, with mocking gleams of sunny laughter, 
Dash on and die, like all before and after. 


vi. 
WAVES. 3. 
And yet mount up! still up! my buoyant soul; 
*Tis thine to feel the drawings of the stars, 
And rise still higher; and as the billows roll, 
Yet all the water stands within its bars, 
And moves sublimely as a perfect whole 
In deepest currents onward to its goal : 
So stand within thy place, and feel the Age 
Come pulsing deeply through thy purest heart, 
And let it lift thee up to high presage 
Of happier times. A wave—perform thy part; 
And as I stand beside the water’s edge, 
And treasure flowing forms for love of Art, 
So God shall wait upon the brighter shore, 
And count thee when He counts His spirits o’er. 


Vir. 
WALKS. 1. 
My lonely walk, to-day, along the shore, 
But quickens life to feel its suffering keen ; 
The joyous air inflames my soul the more ; 
The cedars, sunset-lit, and golden-green, 
And dreaming lake, but tell me o’er and o’er 
How sweet and calm my life with thee had been ; 
And as, through smoky clouds, the sinking sun 
Expands and glows with dying agony, 
So swells and burns my heart, O dearest one, 
As if to breaking with my thoughts of thee— 
So sinks at last as if its sands were run. 
The sun is half--et now—till life is done, 
The blood-red image shall a symbol be 
That Love’s inverted cup has passed from me. 


Vill, 
WALKS, 2. 

Your message came—its burning sympathy 

A moment lit the climbing star of hope, 
And then your unwithdrawn and firm decree 

Struck down the star, in swiftly blazing slope, 
To quench its fire within the fearful sea 

Of deepest, darkest nothingness. Such speech 
Is wild, but so was I, and could not bear 

The sight of books or men—so on the beach 
I wandered far; but every object there 

Revived my woe; the splendors of the Spring 
Recalled my first love and its long despair; 

The helpless waves still driven on to fling 
Them down and die—oh, thus I die, and then 
Recoil and cast me at your feet again. 





Ix. 
WALKS. 3. 


This shaded road has thrice been grandly arched 
With summer glories since I trod it first ; 

And many silent joys with me have marched 
Since then ; but now a storm of grief has burst, 
As if to blast a life by naught accurst. 

As hot my veins, my heart and eyes as parched 
As field and tree and all this dusty thirst 

Of summer. Wronged and wounded, I could pray 
To dash aside the cup of bitter gall, 

And plunge in yonder lake and pass away 
To worlds where no elusive love shall call, 

And man of man shall be no more the prey. 
How vain the thought! I might have died last night— 
O God, how sweet is life—the sun how bright ! 


x. 
DAYS. 1. 
A day of days !—of all the motley year, 
°T is like the loveliest face you chance to meet, 
The clearest star that burns in evening’s sphere, 
The only eyes to you most heavenly-sweet, 
The only thought you cherish as complete. 
So pure the blood-warm air, so fresh and near 
The utmost distance, and so infinite 
Your seeming strength, that you would fain extend 
A giant arm abroad in huge delight, 
And bury giant fingers in the bright, 
The cool, soft woods that round the valley bend ; 
It is a day to feel that we transcend 
All space and time in being and in power, 
And live a thousand lives in every hour. 


XI. 
DAYS. 2. 

Another perfect day !—in vain we try 

To toil or rest in plodding life’s routine ; 
All labors, books, by turn we seek and fly, 

And, pendulous our many plans between, 
Our feet still lead us out beneath the sky : 

The sky !—ah, never thus was sky serene, 

And never grass and trees so sweetly green, 
And never lake so blue—oh, vivid blue, 

And living green, of Truth and Youth the symbols t 
O man, come forth, thy youth and truth renew ! 

Come forth with song, and shout, and laughter’s tim- 

brels ; 

The sky, the earth, the streams are calling you 

To give this day to field, and lake, and wood, 

In praise to God and for your spirit’s good ! 


xii. 
A WEEK. 


A week of June's serenest, purest weather— 
A tide of summer’s freshest, fullest splendor ; 
A sea of song, and leaf, and bloom, and feather! 
Whate’er of beauty mornings clear and tender, 
And golden eves and dewy nights, engender, 
Has met in one bewildering bliss together— 
Delicious fragrance, foliage deep and massy, 
Unfolding roses, silver locust-flowers, 
And darkling silences of waters glassy ; 
Expanding crescents, loving stars and nightly showers, 
Rich shades and golden lights in vistas grassy ; 
And sweetest twitterings through all the hours, 
And opal clouds that float in slumber bland, 
And distances that soften into fairy-land. 
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xll. 
GREENWOOD. 
Oh, not with Death, ye lovely Greenwood shades, 
That floated on my floating outer eye, 
Beheld yet unbeheld, so heedlessly 
I strolled with her about the dewy glades, 
Where, deaf and blind, the dead in beauty lie, 
Their woes forgotten like the dream that fades 
At morn—oh, not with Death, in memory, 
Are ye for ever blended, but with Life— 
Life from the genie hand that thrilled me through, 
Life from the voice with love and music rife, 
Life from the eyes that shone as lakes of dew— 
A larger, more abundant life I drew, 
Till, raised the sense of change and death above, 
I grew immortal in the strength of Love. 


XIV. 
COMMENCEMENT. 
I tread again where trod my student feet, 

But all is shorn of Memory’s mellow light ; 
The college halls, the public square, the street, 
How dull and literal! A few I greet 

Of those who met my former daily sight, 
And others—shadows of the dead—I meet. 

And I—I lose myself in selves that were ; 
Am ready now, a Fresh, to shrink with fear, 
And now, a Sophomore, to laugh and jeer, 

And now, a Senior, I could weep for her 
Who was my light and haunting music here, 

Yet, as another now, not half so dear. 

Ah, sad, confused, I will no longer stay, 

But, from so many selves, away—away ! 


XV. 
TEMPLE STREET. 


By day, soft clouded in a twilight gloom, 
And letting sunlight through its arches pour, 
The street is like a lofty banquet-room, 
And every sunny leaf » golden bloom, 
And sunny spots upon the level floor, 
As if with tiger-robes *twere covered o’er. 
By night, the gas-lights, half in foliage hid, 
Seem birds of flame that stir their silver wings, 
And sing in concert with the katydid. 
It is a leafy palace fit for kings 
To meet their thousand lords in festivals— 
A “Temple” with its wreathed and pillared walls— 
A street that slowly grew a Mammoth Cave, 
Stalagmited with trunks from floor to nave. 


xvi. 
LILY POND. 


The moon, to night, has half put off her bonnet, 
And I, to-day, again have passed your place, 
Since we beheld the Lily Pond, and on it, 
Sailing, I promised you a fitting sonnet ; 
And not till every lovely scene and face 
That in the mirrored depth of Memory sleep, 
The brushing wings of Time shall all efface, 
Would I refuse my careless vow to keep. 
That lakelet, bowered so in foliage deep, 
And winding far in fulness calm and sweet, 
Revealing still some fresh and wild retreat— 
In thee its imaged truth and beauty meet ;— 
So full and calm thy placid form and mind, 
So new revealings still in thee we find. 





XVIL. 
THE SOUND. 

Madly as chain-shot from a cannon sent, 

The dusty cars from town to hamlet fly, 
And all their speed is to the landscape lent ; 

The groves, in dances whirling, hurry by, 
And ancient, steep-roofed houses, eloquent 
Of olden times, and orchards tempest bent, 

And rocks as changeless as New-England creeds, 
While here and there the roaring bridges pass 

Where arms and fingers of the sea in weeds 
Are wreathed. Beyond, a sail-flecked sea of glass, 
The Sound is seen across a wide morass ; 

Thus, borne along by Life’s impetuous steeds, 
We have at times a glimpse of that far sea 
Where spirits ever float on wings of Purity. 


XVIIL. 
THE STATE FAIR. 
Successive states of chaos passed away, 

And many living systems came and went, 
Before the fruits and flowers that here, to-day, 
Beneath the tents are heaped in rich array, 

Were born; and many centuries were spent 

In rude attempt and vain experiment, 
Before the bright machines, in this display, 

Were so perfected ; and a mighty tide 
Of human life must slowly come and go— 
Like this of fifty thousand souls that flow 

In crowded currents through the portals wide 

Of hall and tent, and fill the field beside— 
Like these must act a part and pass away, 
Before the world will see the Perfect Day. 


xIx, 
FROSTS. 1. 


Last Winter joyed to feel the warmth and light 
Of new-born Love ; the gay and girlish Spring 
Discovered, caught and kissed the smiling sprite, 
And Summer fanned him with her golden wing, 
And Autumn brought his fruits, an offering 
To please the child ; when suddenly a hush 
Fell on his bounding joy—a silent sorrow 
Paled his bright lip, and on his cheek a flush 
Glowed like the frosty autumn’s fever-blush. 
His fate will be decided on the morrow— 
So laugh, to-day, poor Soul, no trouble borrow ; 
And if he dies, thy lingering hope to crush, 
Go, weep, all winter long, upon his grave, 
While snow and wind around thee madly rave. 


xx. 
FROSTS. 2. 


Yes, laugh !—it is a fair October day, 
And promises another moonlit night. 
Thy love has seen its glory fade away 
From rainbow beauty into colors gray, 
Yet wondering to find itself so bright 
And beautiful, while blight succeeded blight. 
Yes, laugh, laugh, laugh !—another frost will kill 
The last live leaves of purple, red and gold, 
And then will come November, dull and chill, 
With leaden skies, and north winds keen and ehrill, 
And through thy heart will strike the bitter cold. 
But now—it is a pleasant day ; behold, 
The Sun is writing Summer’s epitaph, 


And thy own love’s—so laugh, laugh, laugh ! 
. nn a, ee 
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UNITY OF THE 


AN 


HUMAN RACE, 


EXAMINATION OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SYSTEMS OF LINN.ZUS, VIREY, 


AND OTHERS. 


Tuts is recently come to be a leading’ 


subject of philosophical discussion. It had 
long indeed been observed that humanity 
is the proper study of man. It might have 


been added, that it has been effectually the But it was still man in his individuality, 


_ physical or moral, or at most in the political 


criterion of every other. Yet, with all this 
implicit efficacy and inculcated importance, | 
the human mind would seem to have ex- 
hausted the entire circle of speculation, be- 
fore directing its investigation to that hu-| 
manity itself, which is at once the agent and 
the object of all science. The omission has 


been lamented or satirized as a perversity. | 


That, however, it was really natural and | 
necessary, and even rational, it will be emi- | 
nently to the purpose of the present essay 
to premise. 

A curious, and no doubt the true explana- 
tion has been suggested in an article which 
we have been lately looking through in one 
of the Reviews. It occurred in a too par- 
tial notice of the poor and preposterous 
compilation just manufactured by Dr. 
Hawkes from the so much mystified and 
mutilated “ Monuments of Egypt.” The 
reviewer is accounting for the phenomenon, | 
(which his author can but echo,) that 
among the relics of painting and sculpture 
daily disinterred from the ruins of the pri- 
meval cities as well of Asia as Egypt, the 
specimens of vegetable and the lower ani- 
mal figures are numerous, always accurately | 
and often elegantly executed, while the’ 
human figure searee occurs at all, at least 
in full representation, and then in a state 
of extremely disproportionate impertection. 
The cause assigned is the greater complex- 
ity of the latter subject. Man, in fact, is the | 
topmost term on the scale of organized life ; 
and the difficulty of representing any object 
whatever is uniformly in a direct ratio to, 
the degree of its complication. But as with , 
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the artistic execution, so with the scientific 
conception. Accordingly, we find the 
Greeks had, alone of all antiquity, attained 
to both achievements in the subject of man. 


combination called a State. It is not un- 


_ reasonable, then, and above all not irregular, 
| that the human mind should have compassed 
only some twenty centuries later the enor- 


mously higher complication of collective 
humanity, whether in the simpler form of a 
single species, or as a system of races. 

Be that as it may, the fact is evident that 
the scientific study of humanity, from being 
for a century back the theme of a few spec- 
ulative philosophers, is become at last a 
topic of general and even popular interest. 
It has been remarked as a peculiarity of the 
late European revolutions, that they were 


| propagated by divisions of race. Such a 


feature is in fact an evidence that this great 
idea of the age is at work not merely in the 
scientific, but even in the practical and po- 
litical world. The very destination of the 
movement implies the concurrence of both 
operations ; the principle which is to be the 
organizer of future societies must be .prepar- 
atively the disturber or destroyer of the 
resent. But the agitation in either sphere 
1s mainly confined to the people of Europe. 
Though there does not perhaps exist a com- 
munity whose interest is so vital as our own 
in the scientific settlement of the distinction 
of races, yet we are obliged and ashamed 
to own that the principles of this grand 
question seem little canvassed and less 
comprehended by either our reading or 
writing public. Witness the “ sensation,” 
which is reported to have been produced, 
on oceasion of the late scientifie Con- 
vention at Charleston, in an assemblage of 
87 
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even our philosophers, by the intimation of 
Professor Agassiz that he believed in a plu- 
rality of species. Not that there is not here 
too a lively and growing curiosity upon the 
subject. But it is, as yet, we fear, of a sort 
no more elevated or serious, than that in- 
flamed, for example, by the so-called musical 
triumphs or the advent of Jenny Lind. 
The English newspapers keep puffing the 
one, the English Reviews still discussing 
the other. It is therefore fashionable to 
talk of either, according to the company. 
But from talking on a substantial subject 
people are often brought to thinking, if 
they be furnished the means of connect- 
ing and comprehending the scraps of 
knowledge picked up from the usually frag- 
mentary and incompetent sources alluded 
to. To supply the American public with 
some materials of this description on this 
interesting theme, is the aim of the follow- 
ing pages. We shall attempt to present a 
complete, though necessarily summary sur- 
vey of the entire ground, not only in its 
present condition, but in the principal stages 
of the progressive exploration. To combine 
the interest of narrative with the instructive- 
ness of dissertation, our sketch will take the 
form of a succinct and serial analysis,— 
characterizing, of course, more fully the great 
eardinal theories, whether as they super- 
seded one another or still subsist in com- 
petition, and interspersing slighter notices of 
such of their respective followers as have 
contributed any secondary modifications. 
The result should thus embrace, in concise 
and consecutive outline, at once the bibliogra- 
phy, the history, and the science of Anthro- 
pology,as far as the investigation has hitherto 
proceeded. It will depend upon the resid- 
ual space whether the writer’s own views 
upon the question, in either its actual or 
ultimate merits, will be considered worth 
subjoining. 

The earliest essay on the subject appeared, 
we think, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. It was published in the 
Journal des Savants, a celebrated French 
periodical, and the progenitor or pioneer of 
this modern species of literature. The pub- 
lication was anonymous, as usual in those 
days of more solid writers and select readers, 
when the merits of the contribution were a 
better passport to perusal than the popular 
notoriety or professional title of the author. 
But unfortunately the name has in this case 
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remained unknown; for want, no doubt, of 
one of those convenient newspaper friends 
who, now-a-days, are found to pry into the 
blushing privacy of every scribbler, lest his 
identity should be lost to the history of 
genius. The real loss of the name in ques- 
tion is only retrieved by the intimation, pre- 
fixed to the article, that it was by a celebrated 
traveller. And this pursuit is in fact dis- 
closed in the point of view of the production, 
which is itself sufficiently characterized in 
the title. This ran: A new division of the 
earth, according to the different species or 
races of men who inhabit it. Here we per- 
ceive the purview was geographical rather 
than anthropological. The division of the 
earth was the professed object, the diversity 
of races the instrument. The reverse, how- 
ever, was the real import of the new-born 
idea. The tendency was to a classification 
of the varieties of mankind. But the earth 
was made, as usual in the infancy of all the 
physical sciences, the concrete and clumsy 
unit of the distribution. This however was 
a necessary step towards the degree of 
abstractive power capable of conceiving an 
intrinsic and independent type. 

The type was soon after announced by 
Linneus, who first placed the human or- 
ganization at the head of the animal king- 
dom, as the most complex, and thus the 
criterion, of the whole series. On the vari- 
eties of the type itself of man (with which 
alone we are here concerned) the views of this 
great classifier were naturally still crude and 
fluctuating; his system received frequent 
modifications at his own hands, and is long 
entirely rejected by the learned. It is requi- 
site, however, to our historical purpose to 
present at least the skeleton. It will also 
gratify the curiosity of such as can profit no 
deeper from its uncouthness. Taking it as 
left in the last lifetime edition of his works, 
the classification of Linnzus divides the or- 
der man into two species, namely, the ration- 
al man (homo sapiens) and the Troglodyte. 
The former species comprises six varieties : 
the Wild man, (homo ferus,) the American, 
the European, the Asiatic, the African, the 
Monstrous. The second species, or Troglo- 
dyte, consists of what the author terms Ho- 
mo nocturnus, Homo sylvestris, and other 
varieties which we need not pursue, as by 
these Linnzeus seems to have meant the 
Chimpansé, Ourang-outang, and adjacent 
species of the ape tribe, which are all now 
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excluded by the foremost naturalists from 
the genus Man. To this arrangement, all 
rude as it manifestly is, the author added 
little beyond a description of the series,—a 
deseription, too, quite memorable in regard 
to the Troglodyte species. He did not dis- 
cuss the reason, the theory of the diversity. 
As we have said, he supplied the classifica- 
tion with its legitimate type; this is the 
creditable contribution of Linnzus to the 
science of man. The principle, belonging 
a3 it does to a deeper analysis, had in con- 
sequence to wait a later or riper inquirer. 
This inquirer presently arose in the illus- 
trious Buffon, the first great systematizer of 
natural science since Aristotle. The system 
of Buffon reposed upon a universal grada- 
tion of species throughout all organic life, 
and of which man was but a single, though 
the supreme term, the scientific type. His 
principle or explanation of the diversity was 
still no better than to refer it to the direct 
creation of nature. As we shall have to 
draw a critical inference from one or both of 
these propositions, it will be proper to verify 
their accuracy in the author’s own elegant 
expression. We translate from the first 


and the fundamental chapter of his Complete 
Works :— 


“ The primary truth which results from a serious 
investigation of nature is a truth perhaps humili- 
ating to man: it is, that he must be ranked in the 
general category of animals, to whom he bears a 
resemblance in all that is material in his composi- | 
tion; and even their instinct will appear to him | 
perhaps more sure than his reason, and their indus- | 
try more admirable than his arts. Surveying in 
the next place, successively and in order, the dif- 
ferent objects which enter into the constitution of | 
the universe, and placing his own species at the 
head of all created beings, he will see with as- 
tonishment that we may descend, by degrees al- 
most insensible, from the most perfect of living 
creatures to the most shapeless mass of matter, 
from the most highly organized of animals to the 
most inert of minerals, He will recognize that 
these shades of diversity are the great production 
of nature. He wi find them coved not only 

e magnitudes and forms, but also the movements, 
the reproductions, the successions of every species.” 





Here then we are distinctly told, and not 
merely of the organic but the entire uni- 
verse, that it is composed of a gradation 
almost insensible of species, and that these 
diversities are directly and primordially the 
“work of nature.” Yet it is a curious 
instance of the mental progress which we 
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contrary account of the internal varieties of 
the human species. For these are held by 
Buffon to be accidental and superinduced. 
It is true, he does not admit them expressly 
as entering into his series of specitic degrees. 
But do they not abundantly come within 
his description of “almost insensible”? It 
would be absurd, in fact, to call the differ- 
ence between a fully developed European 
and the ourang-outang a scarcely perceptible 
shade. The gradation would even be broadly 
discernible still after interposing the Hot- 
tentot of South Africa, the Botecudo of Bra- 
zil, and the Cannibal of Polynesia. Nay, 
the distance thus divided would leave a 
demarkation on either side not less distinct 
than those presented between several of his 
acknowledged species, for example, between 
the fox, the dog of certain varieties, and the 
wolf. Buffon, then, in admitting expressly 
an original gradation among such as the 
latter animals, must have recognized it im- 
pliedly in the like diversities of mankind. 
He was probably forced into the ostensible 
evasion or inconsistency by the Biblical 
prejudice, which was strong in those days in 
his country, and suspicious of his pursuits. 
But it is instructively illustrative of the 
providential order of nature to note, that this 
absurd prejudice and logical inconsistency 
should be the unconscious occasion of fore- 
ing him into the true direction, if not quite 
the path, of progression in the science of 
man. For such was the effect of diverting 
him from the negative or nugatory theory 
of the primordial creation of species, to de- 
vise a special and spontaneous explanation 
of the gracations within the human family. 
This will be exemplified in the sequel. 
Meanwhile it is no less characteristic of the 
zigzag march of the speculative faculty, that 
this special theory of Buffon was a sort of 
compound of its two predecessors. With 
Linnzeus, he held the human species not 
only to form the organic type of the animal 
kingdom, but also to contain within itself a 
number of varieties. And to account for 
these diversities he had recourse, on the other 
hand, to a distribution of the earth not un- 
like the division which was the main object 
of our periodical anthropologist. Buffon, it 
is well known, referred the physiological di- 
versity of mankind to climate, including, no 
doubt, in the term, as did the ancients whom 
he often followed, the generally relative ad- 
juncts of soil, water, and vegetable produc- 
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tions. To prove this agency, he laid off the 
inhabited globe into parallels of latitude, and 
endeavored to show a constant conformity 
between the people and the parallel. The 
idea was new and grand, and the writer no 
less fresh and fascinating. Through the 
superficial plausibility of the one, and the 
majestic eloquence of the other,—aided also, 
no doubt, by the contemporary application 
of it to morals and to politics by Chardin 
and Montesquieu,—the theory took captive 
the general assent of entire Europe, and 
dazzled even the learned for a moment. 
But a few philosophers were not long in 
detecting its weak points; and, having col- 
lected their faculties and facts, commenced 
a fatal attack. They had no difficulty in 
showing that the alleged conformity, whether 
in color or configuration, of the several vari- 
eties of the human species to their geograph- 
ical positions was not only frequently inter- 
rupted, but often completely interverted. 
They pointed out instances, or at least ap- 
proximations, of the type assigned to the 
tropics, as occurring as well in the temper- 
ate and even the polar zones. They re- 
ferred especially to the American continent, 
extending through almost every climate, and 
exhibiting in its inhabitants from one ex- 
tremity to the other, and amid considerable 
gradations of barbarism, the same type and 
even tint; the only difference, if any, being 
that the most northern tribes of all presented 
a darker shade of color and a more negro- 
ish tendency of feature than the inhabitants | 
of Quito under the line. Yetso difficult is 
the subversion of an error once popularized, 
that the climatory theory retains, as we 
shall after see, some adherents among natu- | 
ralists of a secondary class to this day. But | 
the single unity of the sun’s influence, which | 
suited the infaney of anthropology, as the | 
analogous notion of a special providence | 
does the infancy of morals and theology, has | 
been long disowned, at least in its exclusive | 
pretensions, by the scientific progress of the | 
subject. 
It was remarked, however, as having 
roved conducive to this progress in the first 
instance, by departing from the general idea 
of the primordial production of species, and 
referring the differences among mankind 
alone to the operation of accidental and de- 
rivative causes. The psychological procedure 
was this, If it be true, as it undeniably is, 
that the differences of the latter class are no 
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less marked, at least between the extremes, 
than those which were held to constitute the 
specific types of the rest of the creation, 
considered in a certain order ; if this parity 
of divergence, we say, was necessarily ad- 
mitted, and the fact was explained in man 
by the influence of climate, it was natural to 
ask why the same agency should not apply 
to the whole series. But before proceeding 
to the application it was requisite to assign 
the particular order or series upon which it 
was essentially hinged. This was the task 
allotted to the next of the great naturalists, 
and consisted, like that which made, we 
have seen, the greatness of all the others, in 
advancing the human intellect by merely a 
single remove to each, and this not in a di- 
rect but in a zigzag progression, aided more- 
over by the successive reactions of opposite 
extremes of error. 

The step in question was supplied by one 
of the most curious and keen-eyed of the 
speculative tribe, Bonnet, the Genevese 
naturalist, first proposed a scale of the whole 
natural gradation, of which Linnzus has 
suggested the type, and Buffon propounded 
a theory. The sketch was accordingly 
named, The Idea of a Scale of Natural Be- 
ings. The execution betrayed the usual 
imperfections of a first essay. The arrange- 
ment of subordinate details was frequently 
erroneous or fanciful. The graduation of 
the principal orders has, however, been with 
few exceptions retained, and we therefore 
recite the successive designations. They 
are: Man, Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Ser- 
pents, Shell-fish, Insects, Plants, Stones. 
Under the order Man, this author arranged 
the ourang-outang and ape; a specimen of 
affiliation which will probably satisfy our 
readers as to the general defectiveness im- 
puted to the system. At the same time, it 
was sufficiently perfect for its historical part in 
the development of the science. It presents 
a universal, if not quite exact, concatenation 
of the physical world ; in which the several 
orders of beings were shown to glide into 
one another successively, with scarce a wider 
difference between the two connecting links 
than divides any adjacent terms throughout 
the family series. To gratify the judgment 


or curiosity of the reader, we add the con- 


terminous or transition species between the 
several orders. They are: between the first 
and second, the ape and the flying squirrel ; 
between the second and third, the ostrich 
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and the waterfowl ; between the third and} Contemplating the two premises, then,— 
fourth, the flying-fish and the creeping-fish ; | namely, the continuous series of Bonnet and 
between the fourth and fifth, the water- snake | the climatic theory applied by Buffon to the 
and the slug ; between the fifth and sixth, | varieties of the human sectionn—Lamarck 
the snail and the tape-worm ; between the | /must at once have seen, that to generalize 
sixth and seventh, the maggot and the bwt-| this modifying cause, he must lengthen 
terfly ; between the seventh and eighth, the | enormously the time, and determine explicit- 
sensitive-plant and the lichens ; between | ly the manner, of its diversifying operation. 
the eighth, in fine, and ninth order, the | The limited variations of the human spe- 
slate and the crystal. Now between the | cies may have been produced within the few 
two species composing each of these pairs, | ‘thousand years of the vulgar chronology. 

the relation, it will be seen, is obvious and | But the widest divergence from man to man, 
intimate. For example, the flying squirrel, | | or even from man to monkey, is inconsider- 
while in virtue of its general structure it | able when compared with that, for instance, 
passes into the four-footed order of animals, | ‘from man to bird or man to tree. Either 
yet holds still to the ape species by its loco- | | then the times must be proportional, or the 
motion on the hind legs; and the ape, on | causes must be different. But the hypothe- 
the other hand, while holding, as one may | sis, the theory was that the cause has been 
say, by its hands to the division of man, yet | the same. And with respect to time, it 
droops in the lower varieties from a quadru- | was obvious, in the first place, that the 
mane into a quadru-pede, Again: the fly- | established notion of it had been formed on 
ing-fish belongs, by its manner of progres- | the supposed duration of the human species. 
sion, to the order of birds, which it therefore | But why may not the monkey have inhab- 
properly terminates ; but at the same time | ited the earth for ages before man? Why not 
it introduces quite as properly the genus of | the bird before the monkey! Why not the 
fishes, to which it also appertains by its fig- | tree anterior to the bird, and so backwards ? 

ure and organization. And so of the sey- | Instead of being the origin of the chain, why 
eral others. In fact, the sole difference be- | may not man have been the latest link, and 


tween these transitive cases and the regular | his diversities be transition steps to ulterior 


steps of the series seems this: that the | forms of being? There was not one reason 
former are the periodic points at which the | against the supposition. On the contrary, 
oscillatory predominance between organ and | it was sanctioned by reason, and even by 
function, which constitutes the whole grada- | revelation. The Bible itself recorded the 
tion, alternates from the one into the other | anteriority and order indicated, in its account 
criterion in traversing the exterior media of | of the six days’ creation; and these days 
water, earth, or air. Here, then, was pre-| have been found of late, by theologians, so 
cisely the preparation requisite for extending | eleatie as to be expansible to any requisite 
Buflon’s theory of climate, &c., from the di- | Fepoch. The notion too of the 
versities of the human species along the en- | aieeal transformation of man might well 
tire scale of beings. And the man to seize | be argued as having been “typified > in the 
the opportunity soon presented himself, of | doctrine of his re generation. However, upon 
course. this assumption, the infinite series of beings 

This man was at once the most solid and | would find itself extended backwards over a 
original thinker of his age; the contempo- | commensurate infinity of time, and the prin- 


rary, the countryman, and the rival of the 
great Cuvier. More accomplished than 
Bonnet in the principles of natural science, 
not only through the intermediate advance 
of the subject, but also through a larger en- 
dowment of analytic power, he was more- 
over, in pursuing and in publishing his re- 
searches, less courtly and compromising than 
Buffon. He was, in short, what a philoso- 
pher should always be,—a man of confi- 
dence in himself, in truth, in God, and in 
nothing else. 


ciple of climatic agency be opened a range 
of explanation, only short of the creation of 
mere matter. 

At any previous period, perhaps, a con- 
ception of this awful grandeur would have 
stamped the originator as a metaphysical 
enthusiast. But fortunately the age in 
question was supplied with a singular means 
of making the opinion sufficiently serious to 
stigmatize Lamarck with the appellative of 
Atheist. It was the moment of the wonder- 
\ ful revelations of geology. Cuvier, by his 
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magnificent discoveries in animal and vege- 
table paleontology, was establishing induc- 
tively the doctrme of Lamarck, which he 
had the pride, and perhaps the policy, to 
combat notwithstanding. In short, the va- 
rious organic remains, so far as then or since 
brought to light, were found to succeed 
each other cumulatively through the several 
strata, in an order substantially conformable 
to the assigned classification. No trace of 
man or even the monkey appeared before 
reaching the present surfage of the earth. 
Here was a triumphant proof at least of the 
successive origin of the different forms called 
species. But did it also prove the identity, 
and above all the spontaneity, that is to say, 
the self-operating character of the cause ? 
The sagacity of Lamarck could not fail to 
discern that there was something to be here 
supplied, and that it was to be sought in a 
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deeper rationale of the series than the super- 
ficial conditions of form and habit which | 
were sufficient for the sketch of the Swiss | 
naturalist. The result was the exposition of 


the great law of organic development, which | 
has been plagiarized with such startling | 
effect in the Vestiges of Creation, and re-| 
mained undetected till the other day by 


British criticism, not to say our own. As 
this is the most important feature of the 
theory of Lamarck, and is long received as 
the grand basis of natural history wherever 
the subject is studied philosophically, it will 
be requisite to present it in direct and more 
detailed analysis. 

The object was to unite into one and the 
same system the entire series of organic ex- | 
istences. Commencing at the head with 
man, and passing down from the vertebrate 
to the invertebrate animals, and from ani- | 
mals in general to the vegetable kingdom, 
Lamarck was able to trace certain funda- 
mental lines of resemblance along the en- 
tire gradation, though in diminishing de-| 
grees. The principal were, among the, 
animals, the various systems essential to 
life, such as the nervous system, the respi- 
ratory system, and the circulation of the 
blocd. Among vegetables, it was the sey- 
eral parts essential to reproduction, and by 
which this order passed upwards into the 
animal. 

If, taking together the organs of intelli- 
gence, respiration, and circulation as they 
are found in the type species man, we de- 
scend along the series step by step to the 





zation of an individual species. 
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lowest animals, the essential portions of 
these several systems are observed to un- 
dergo a progressive decomposition and sim- 
plification. Thus the nerves form in ani- 
mals of the highest order an extremely 
sensitive and voluminous centre in the brain. 
Then, in proportion as we descend to ani- 
mals of the lower grades, the volume and 
convolutions of the brain are modified and 
diminished, and its hemispheres utterly dis- 
appear. Proceeding onward, the spinal mar- 
row undergoes a series of similar changes, 
until at last it completely vanishes in the 
molluses, crustacea, and the rest. In the 
organs of respiration the same progression 
is no less striking. The higher classes of 
animals breathe by /unys, but this contri- 
vance ceases in the reptile species. Not, 
however, that the cessation is abrupt ; there 
are no sudden breaks in the workmanship 
of nature, and the theory that admitted 
such would be certainly defective. In fact, 
the lung is found in several varieties of rep- 


\tile to be gradually attenuated into the 


lowest degree of organic simplicity, and 
then in others it is absent entirely in youth, 
when it is substituted by gills. This new 
organ is thenceforth found to be the breathing 
apparatus of the succeeding classes, until in 
turn it is similarly supplanted by the still 
simpler contrivance of the trachea or wind- 
pipe. Here, it is worth remarking, we see 
the transmutation of organ evolve itself be- 
tween two periods in the lifetime of the 


‘individual animal ; just as the transition 


above noted, between the several generic 
orders, is operated between two aspects— 
the formal and locomotive—in the orga ni- 
Another 
instance is the presence of a separate inter- 
maxillary bone in the human fcetus, the 
subsequent disappearance or consolidation 
of which is held to constitute the principal 
anatomical distinction between man and the 
ape. The circulation of the blood, we find, 
presents the same transition, its apparatus 
undergoes the same progressive simplifica- 
tion, and exhibits in the process an invariable 
correlation with, and thus a cumulative proof 
of, the continuous transformation evinced by 
the two preceding systems. 

The order is quite analogous in the veg- 
etable world. By comparing the organs of 
fructification, we trace a diminishing com- 
plexity, whether of shape or combination, 
from species to species throughout the 
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series. Not only this, but the more funda- 
mental of both the generative and vital 
organs are found to underlie, so to say, and 
unify these two great orders themselves. 
For example, the tracheal rings, the last 
respiratory organ in animals, remain in un- 
folded, unformed simplicity in the leaves of 
the tree. In short, the animal (as the an- 
cients even felt by a sort of instinct) is the 
plant inverted ; that is to say, turned inside 
out, or rather outside in, for the latter is 
the true order of the metamorphosis. The 
result was that Lamarck, by this grandest 
effort of human analysis, disclosed the fun- 
damental unity of all organic being. He 
gave conclusiveness to the inductive evidence 
of the geological series, by precluding the 
supposition of accidental coincidence, and 
demonstrating an identity of causation. 
This demonstration indeed depended still 
upon the necessity of succession. But was 
not this evinced by the universal fact, that 
the organic system of each species presup- 
poses that of all the preceding, so effectually 
as to be itself but a congeries of the sim- 
pler forms in more or less expanded or ru- 
dimentary proportions? Thus in man, at 


the head of the scale, we find the respira- 
tory apparatus accumulate the several or- 


gans of trachea, gills, and lungs ; the latter 
of course predominating as proper to this 
species, and the other forms retreating into 
the condition of mere appendages. In the 
order of their arrangement, a lively fancy 
might also trace the introverted course above 
alluded to, of the plant into the animal, the 
glottis being supposed a remnant of the 
leaf stage of the lung. So the same su- 
preme species combines the nervous system, 
at once as it knots itself into ganglia in the 
invertebrate animals, as it converges into the 
spinal chord in the inferior vertebrates, and 
as it centres and convolves into the brain. 
Having thus established the universal 
unity of the series analytically, Lamarck re- 
versed the principle into the synthetic order, 
being that which nature must have followed 
in the process we call creation. This pro- 
cess he then exhibited in the act, as it were, 
of operation. He showed how all organic ex- 
istences, from mosses up to man, must have 
resulted from the progressive evolution of 
one primordial germ, and under the contin- 
uous modification of circumstances, Under 
the word circumstances the reader will re- 
cognize the climatic theory. It has only 
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been enlarged to meet the profounder explo- 
ration of the phenomena, and here includes 
(as the etymology of the term happily de- 
notes) the entire ambient medium in which 
the organism lives and moves and has its be- 
ing. Respecting the action of this formative 
agency, the author himself explains :—* It is 
not the organs, that is to say the nature and 
form of the parts of the body of an animal, 
which give occasion to its particular habits 
and faculties; but it is on the contrary its 
habits, its mode of living, and the cireum- 
stances in which were placed the individuals 
that gave it birth,—it is these which, together 
with the element of time, have constituted 
the form of the body, the number and state 
of the organs, in fine, the faculties with 
which the animal is endued.” Such is a 
slight and very imperfect sketch of the cel- 
ebrated system of Lamarck. 

The doctrine is singular and somewhat 
shocking, undoubtedly. And yet the scien- 
tific amplitude of its basis remains unshaken 
to this hour. Vainly did Cuvier, in his long 
controversy with the author, urge the objec- 
tion, so often echoed since, that no new 
species are found in the present day, or 
have appeared within the human era. The 
answers are several and sufficient. First, and 
chiefly, that this era, or rather its historical 
or traditional reach, should probably reckon 
for but a moment in the eternal years of 
nature. Secondly, that in those years the 
production of new species is proved by geo- 
logical experience to have repeatedly oe- 
curred, and that no reason can be assigned 
why the same event should not happen again 
under similar conditions of causation as well 
as time. Thirdly, that the determining 
cause on the former occasions appearing to 
have been those great catastrophes which 
altered of a sudden the general state of the 
globe, we are not authorized by the expe- 
rience alluded to, to look for the effect, as 
the cause has not recurred, within the 
memory of history. Fourthly, that the fact 
itself is, after all, not certain: we do not 
know what is now passing in the great 
laboratories of earth and ocean; we do not 
know what may have passed within the 
current epoch, even on the dry surface of the 
globe, of which the primeval wildernesses 
have remained utterly unpierced by the eye 
of observation till within a few years. But 
lastly, the objection is probably untrue in 
even its most limited terms ; for among the 
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vegetables and animals with which we are 
best and longest acquainted, there have been 
produced confessedly a multitude of vari- 
eties, and between a variety and a species 
no distinction of principle has been yet 
assigned that does not involve the fallacy of 
a vicious circle, and thus imply the neces- 
sity of a higher premise. We do not give 
these as the replies of Lamarck himself, 
which the reader will find much better worth 
consulting. Still they suffice to draw a line 
of cireumvallation around the theory which 
it does not appear easy to enter. And as 
to the intrinsic improbabhility, let the reflect- 
ing only consider, in the first place, the 
illimitable supply of time, and then the rate 
and resources of divergence in a principle 
supposed to propagate itself from constantly 
progressive centres of diversity. Were criti- 
cism the object, we however would venture 
to add, that Lamarck seems to have erred in | 
giving too exclusive a part to the agency of | 
circumstances, even as his antagonists, by the 
contrary excess, incline to attribute the whole 
efficacy to organization. The truth would | 
probably, as usual, be found in the middle, 
that is to say, in the mutual action and re- 





action of organ and medium. 
But our business is not strictly with the | 
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facial angle. The accession of this impor- 
tant contribution to the science of man may 
be noted also as affording a striking example 
of a great truth, which it has been the chief 
purpose, in tracing thus nicely the sequence 
of these several systems, to illustrate; it is, 
that though the action of the human mind 
be free or be fluctuating in each individual, 
yet its main movement in the collective 
body—of which men of genius are the nat- 
ural organs—is always necessarily invariable, 
and always deviously progressive. Thus 
Camper was not looking for a principle of 
classification in quality either of anthropolo- 
gist or general philosopher. Though a 
somewhat speculative physiologist, his pres- 
ent object was but artistic. He sought to 
account for the connection of our idea of 
human beauty with certain configurations of 
the head. This purpose is attested by the 
very title of his book, which announced, as 
the result of his physiognomical observations, 
“ A New Method of Delineating all sorts of 
Heads with the utmost exactness.” Nor was 
this a trick of the more recent stamp to 
inveigle popular attention. But whatever 
was the design of Camper, the real effect of 
his ingenious discovery was to furnish the 
new criterion required by the anthropologists. 


scientific truth of this famous theory, but | In fact, besides the observed ce mformity 
rather with its historical bearing on the sub- | between the grades of beauty and the forms 
ject of anthropology. In this respect the of head, the author also showed that the 
foregoing analysis leaves us two of the most | degree of intelligence ranged exactly in 
cardinal results. The one is, the complete | proportion ; and this not only in the human 
reduction of all the diversities not merely of | subject, but likewise in the lower animals. 
man, but of animals in general, and even | Here, then, was a scale composed of three 
vegetables, to a single species. The otheris, | parallel and correlative gradations, mutually 
that the strict consistency with which this | corrective and corroborative of each other, 
startling amalgamation had been deduced, | and multiplying in a vast ratio its classifica- 
as above indicated, from the principle of| tory amplitude and assurance. But what 
climate or circumstances, must have passed above all would enhance its value for grad- 
for a reductio ad absurdum of that theory. | uating the complicated diversities of man- 
The consequence was that the next advance | kind, was the faculty of reducing its demar- 
must recommence at the head of the scale,| kations to mathematical precision by the 
and seek to determine in the special section | facial angle. This contrivance will be best 
of man a more deep or definite principle | described in the author’s own words :— 

both of classification and explanation. The 


criterion, being of a nature physically posi-| “The best criterion (says he) for distinguishing 


tive and logically previous, would of course 
precede the consideration of the cause, and 
would prove sufficient to engross, according 
to a preceding observation, the lifetime and 
labors of the individual discoverer. 

This individual was ip the present in- 
stance the Dutch anatomist, Camper, and 
his discovery, the celebrated principle of the 





the differences among mankind is furnished by the 
facial angle formed by two straight lines, the one 
drawn horizontally from the meatus auditorius to 
the most prominent part of the upper jaw-bone, 
and the other elevated from this latter point to the 
most prominent part of the forehead. The angle 
produced by the opening of these two lines en- 
ables us not only to establish a distinction between 
the skulls of the several species of animals, but 
also to trace the gradation in this respect among 
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the varieties of mankind. It would seem that 
nature has adopted a uniform measure for the 
classification of all organized beings, and has com- 
bined on the same scale all the various degrees 
which distinguish the lower races from the most 
beautiful. ‘Thus it will be found that the heads of 
birds display the smallest angle, and that in pro- 

tion as we ascend to animals of the highest 
order the facial angle widens more and more. 
There is a species of ape, whose head gives an 
angle of forty-two degrees; another, which ap- 
pears to approach the nearest the human species, 
whose head forms exactly an angle of fifty de- 
grees. After this comes the head of an African 
negro, which, like the Kalmuck, gives an angle of 
seventy ; while the angle presented by the head 
of a European is ordinarily eighty degrees. By 
adding ten degrees more we reach a point of re- 
markuble beauty. But if we would reach the 
character of sublime majesty which is so striking 
in some of the master-pieces of ancient sculpture, 
as in the head of the Belvidere Apollo, and in the 
Medusa of Sicocles, the angle must be expanded 
to not less than a hundred degrees.” 


And more particularly he remarks after- 
wards :— 


“ As soon as I possessed myself of the head of 
a negro and that of a Kalmuck, I hastened to com- 
pare both with the head of a European, joining 
also that of an ape. This comparative examina- 
tion led to my discovery of the difference which is 
to be found between the physiognomies of the dif- 
ferent races of mankind, and the relative conform- 
ity of the head of the negro to that of an ape. Accu- 
rately sketching some of those faces in a horizontal 
line, I drew the facial lines given by the angles of 
each, By inclining the vertical line forward, I had 
a head of the antique mould ; by dropping it back- 
ward, I had the head of a negro, If I lowered it 
farther, the result was the head of an ape ; a far- 
ther inclination still produced the head of a dog; 
and theu in fine that of a woodcock. Here was 
the fuudamental ground of my structure.” 


This structure is, however, not without 
several, some of them serious, flaws. We 
may stop to note one or two of the princi- 
pal. For example, the general position that 
beauty is correlative to the angular elevation 
of the forehead is manifestly erroneous. It 
would only be true at best with reference to 
the type of each species. A forehead of the 
negro span would be deformity in a dog; 
and even that of the pointer variety of dog, 
in a greyhound. So with the varieties of 
the human species, according to the specta- 
tor. A negress or an Indian squaw would, 
no doubt, prefer a flat-head or a long-snout 
visage to the face of an Antinoiis or an 
Apollo. Indeed we doubt that the principle 
holds within even the same variety. Would 
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we ourselves regard the compact and knob- 
shaped “cropper” of an athlete less beaute- 
ful in the wearer than the elongated head 
and towering brow of the philosopher set 
upon the same shoulders? Does the crite- 
rion hold in respect to even that sex which 
passes for the seat and synonyme of the 
highest beauty? We do not hesitate to 
answer for our part, that an erect forehead 
in woman is a deformity to our zsthetical 
nerves, however it may commend itself to 
our phrenological sentiments. It is a deduc- 
tion we have frequently to make from the 
comeliness of our own countrywomen, 
whether in them the result of nature or of 
art. But a somewhat better authority than 
our individual taste, is the practice of those 
very ancients, who, while they idealized intel- 
lectual beauty in the male head by an angle 
of ninety to a hundred degrees, yet always 
drew the female forehead as no broader per- 
haps than a negro’s. Nor would Diana, or 
Minerva herself, the goddess of intellect, be 
found to prove exceptions, had we any speci- 
mens remaining from the great masters of 
the art. As to Venus, we have a living and 
loving and low-browed witness in the statue 
that, for ages, “ enchants the world” through 
stone. Byron in fine—no mean connois- 
seur, at least in the living subjects—makes 
accordingly the ideal forehead of his Haidee 
“fair and low.” In short, it is a matter of 
easy verification that a steep forehead in 
woman is rarely found accompanied by a 
well developed figure, and cannot therefore 
be the type and test of beauty. The con- 
clusion is that the principle of Camper 
would demand a qualification almost as ex- 
tensive as the rule itself, and leaves in fact 
the criterion of beauty not a whit less inde- 
finite than it had been in the hands of Plato 
and his metaphysical followers. Its efficacy 
lay alone in the combination we have pointed 
out, where it might co-operate as a collateral 
means, or even as a specious incentive to re- 
commence the investigation of man. And 
the moral is, we repeat, that this was the 
psychological destination, however uncon- 
sciously to himself, of the speculations of 
the author. 

Another signal defect in the theory of 
Camper concerns the facial angle itself. The 
author’s measurement was erroneous, not in 
the result merely, which would be less im- 
portant, but also in point of principle. He 
took no account of the variation of ratio 
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between the young and the mature skull in 
the different species. He is even charged 
with the grosser oversight of comparing the 
ourang-outang in youth with the adult state 
of the human cranium, and of thus unfairly 
reducing the intermediate gradation within 
the range of a specific identity. The most 
zealous champion of this complaint, we be- 
lieve, is Professor Owen, who presses the 
facial angle of the full-grown Troglodyte and 
ourang down to thirty-five and thirty degrees 
respectively. But the worthy Professor, who 
seems to dread the proximity of an ape with 
something of the alarmed vanity which ex- 
acerbates an Irish laborer against his negro 
fellow drudges—the Professor, we say, is here 
at variance with other and higher authorities 
than Camper, among whom it will suffice 
to mention the names of Soemerring and 
Cuvier. We add, from the latter naturalist, 
his scale of the facial angle as far as it re- 
gards the human species and the higher 
varieties of ape :— 


The European infant, - - 90 degrees. 
do, adult, - - “s.* 
do. decrepit, - - 80 “ 

The negro adult, - —- ee 

The Ourang-outang, young, - 67 “ 
do. do. adult, - a 

The Marmoset, - . o M6... .9 

The Talapinmonkey, - - 57 “ &.* 


Here the ourang, we see, had been con- 
sidered also in the adult state, and rendered 
still an angle over double that obtained by 
Mr. Owen. It is equally visible that the 
transition from man to the ape is made con- 
siderably more close, more gradual, in the 
table of Cuvier than even in the computa- 
tion of Camper. In fact, the difference 
between the negro and the ourang, both 
adult, is only five degrees, while between the 
former and the full-grown European it 
mounts as high as fifteen degrees. If there- 
fore the negro be admitted to the same 
species with the European, it is not easy to 
see how the ape can be excluded from the 
same species with the negro. We are not, 
however, to be understood in this matter as 
urging an opinion of our own. We would 
merely aid the general reader to judge the 
opinion of Professor Owen, who seems des- 
perately determined to be odd, if he cannot 
be original. 
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The real objection to Camper is also ex- 
hibited in the preceding scale. The facial 
angle of the European infant exceeds, we 
see, the adult by five degrees, whereas the 
decrease between the same states in the 
ourang-outang is only two degrees. To 
neglect this disproportion was an error in 
the system in question, not merely of detail, 
but also we repeat of principle ; and a prin- 
ciple which is profoundly confirmatory of 
the preceding theory of Lamarck. For this 
progressive divergency in the adult implies 
a correlative convergency in the infant types, 
and thus an ultimate identity, a universal 
unity, of species. A more equitable excep- 
tion, however, would perhaps be, in conclu- 
sion, that the larger relative size of the angle 
in the youth of all animals, does not well 
comport with its alleged correspondence to 
the quantity of intellectual power. We 
say more equitable; for, as we have shown, 
the mission of Camper consisted in furnish- 
ing a means, not of explaining, but merely of 
classifying the diversities of mankind. And 
accordingly, his system, while it seems imprac- 
ticable beyond this sphere, will be found, if 
applied to only the larger aggregates called 
races, to constitute an eligible criterion. It 
was for his scientific successor to bring up 
the doctrine of cause, on this special basis of 
humanity, to the same preparatory point of 
perfection. 

This was the distinguished part of Blu- 
menbach, who is quite accordingly consid- 
ered, for the double cause suggested, the 
founder of the science of Anthropology. The 
signification is, that he was the first to 
theorize expressly and exclusively upon the 
human section of the organic scale ; the lower 
divisions having been successively eliminated 
by the preceding hypotheses. For it is 
thus that individuals are said, absurdly 
enough, to have created this or that science, 
when they merely chanced to represent a 
climacteric in its career. As tothe theory of 
Blumenbach, its leading character was _pre- 
determined by his position in recommencing 
at the head of the scale. There were only 
three methods of conceiving his subject. He 
might either commence at the point of in- 
tersection and with the Troglodyte; but 
then he fell into the principle of Lamarck, 
with all its unpopular consequences. Or, 
instead of admitting the diversities of man to 
be developments of circumstance, he might 
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regard them as direct creations of Provi- 
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dence ; but this had been already rejected; But this was practically extenuated by 
by even Buffon himself, although such was | the sound distribution and admirable char- 
his notion respecting the origin of species in | acterization of its divisions. These have 
general, Or, declining both the inductive | been too trivialized by our phrenol 

and analytic points of view, Blumenbach had | horn-books to need repetition in this ao 
a last and fresher resort in the synthetic) Who has not heard of the Cumidailiin, 
order. Accordingly, he began with the best | Ethiopian, Mongolian, Malayan, and Ame- 
developed diversity of the species, and de-| rican races? Races, we may remark, is 
duced the others, by degradation, from this | not the designation adopted by the author 
perfect and primordial type. This determi-| himself, but variety,—a distinction which, 
nation, then, was not the less morally neces-| however, he does not very precisely define. 
sary, that it might plausibly incur a sus-_ On these famous varieties, then, so familar 
picion of prudential policy, seeing its queer) by name and color to our readers, we shall 
conformity with the dogmas of theology. | dwell no longer than merely state the sue- 
Be the motive what it may, however, the | cessive order in which, according to Blumen- 
concurrence may be safely taken as another | bach, the latter four ‘degenerated from the 
item towards accounting for the pre-eminent Caucasian form, assumed to be the type of 
success of a system preposterously unscien- 


tific in its very foundation. 


Malay —swarthy. 


Caucasian—white. 


Ame¢rican—red. 


It would be easy, we think, to improve 
this arrangement, even on the superficial 
ground of color. But it would be idle, 
when probably the whole scheme ought to 
be re-adjusted, or even reversed. We pass 
to the more essential point of the author’s 
theory of the “ degradation.” 

Blumenbach has gone, duly, something 
deeper than his predecessor Buffon. In- 
deed, he has penetrated half way to La- 
marck. For he holds the power of external 
circumstances to originate new varieties of 
the human, as in other animal species, and 
even in vegetables. But the effect he in- 
sists upon attributing to a certain entity, or 
“occult quality,” supposed to reside in the 
organization itself, and which has subse- 
quently become so famous under the name 
of Nisus formativus. This rather German 
idea reminds us (we speak it with all rev- 
erence) of the “sufficient grace” of the 
Jesuits, which never failed to become “ effi- 
cacious” as soon as the work was done by | 
other and the natural means. This organic 
nucleus, too, can, it seems, produce its 
physical renovations only with the co-opera- 
tion of a certain accidental combination of | 
circumstances. May it not, then, be the | 
circumstances that constitute the cause ? | 





| the species :— 


| Ethiopian —black. 


{ Mongolian—yellow. 


been formed since the physical influences of 
nature have ceased to exhibit their pri- 
meval vicissitudes, or been counteracted in 
the case of man by the arts of civilization. 
Whereas it would be hard to explain this 
cessation on the theory of Blumenbach ; for 
if the “nisus formativus” be the cause, 
and the condition of its operation be acci- 
dental, how, it may be wondered, can it 
have remained quiescent since the forma- 
tion of the five varieties of the author? In 
short, the resort to accident, in order to 
evade the necessary, and normal, and ma- 
terial causation of Lamarck, runs quite 
counter to his own principle of the per- 
manency of types; for how could they be 
permanent, how could they be called types, 
if, indeed, at the mercy of accidental condi- 
tions capable of bending the formative 
“nisus” to their own wild will! Besides, 
accident, in any case, can explain nothing; 
it is a negation of all principle, and there- 
fore applicable to the most opposite ; a mere 
metaphysical subterfuge or “ faux-fuyant,” 
whereby men conceal their ignorance from 
others, and even from themselves. But it 
served in this case, as usual, to form a con- 
venient transition to a more solid, if not 
still a strictly scientific, theory. Before, 


This would appear the more probable, seeing however, pursuing the subject to this next 
that no new varieties are allowed to have | grand stage, there are one or two interme- 
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diate names of the subordinate order, whom 
the reader may expect some mention of in 
our historical series. 

We almost hide our Anglo-Saxon face for 
shame in having to own that, amid this gal- 
axy of illustrious naturalists, not only French, 
but also German, Swedish, and even Dutch, 
the contribution of England should be only 
two writers of this expletive class, and who 
can be introduced at all but as the footman 
and the drudge of Blumenbach. It will be 
readily understood we mean Lawrence and 
Pritchard, the one the itinerant propagator of 
the German theory, the other the laborious 
collector of evidence for its support. It is 
due, however, to the former to add, that 
though he continued to teach in his lectures 
both the specific unity of mankind and the 
“ degradation” principle of its varieties, yet 
he came, it is said, to hold in private a dif- 
ferent opinion, and to consider these diver- 
sities too deep to be well accounted for by 
the alleged theory, either as presented by 
Blumenbach himself, or as modified and 
illustrated by Pritchard. As to the latter, 
his modification consisted, quite character- 
istically, in abandoning the accidental element 
of the master, and thus gravitating back 
towards the spontaneous causation, whether 
of the circumstances of Lamarck or of the 
climate of Buffon. With more detail than the 
latter, and also with the advantages of the 
intermediate progress of the science, the at- 
tempt of Pritchard was to specify the mode of 
operation of the same exterior and collective 
cause. His means were a collection, not of 
principles, but of analogies, many of them 
arbitrary, most of them inconclusive. His 
immense pile of facts is of permanent value. 
The aspiration and the industry of his life 
merit all praise. But the theory for which 
he labored is already among the things that 
were. It will suffice to show the reader 
how it has been walked through, in the 
following passage, which we translate from 
its great supplanter in the career of the 
science :— 

“Tt has been urged that the difference of color 
in different races of men was chiefly owing to the 
influence of climate and of the sun. Although it 
cannot be denied that the latter does much to- 
wards browning and darkening the complexion, the 
condition proper to each human variety has not 
been duly examined in this respect. If the Kaffir 
owes the darkness of his skin but to the burning 
sun of Africa, why does he not whiten in Europe / 
Why are his children begotten here with a negress 





as light-tinted as himself? The Dutch colonists 
who inhabit for three centuries back the regions 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and live in the manner 
of the Hottentots, but without mixing with them 
by intermarriage, have preserved the primitive 
character of their figure, and the fair tint of their 
complexion. The latter is merely tanned ; but it 
becomes quite white by keeping out of the sun. 
Adamson mentions some fair-skinned Mohamme- 
dans resident for ages in the interior of Africa, in 
the midst of black natives, and who yet retained 
all their original whiteness. The central parts of 
the island of Madagascar are inhabited by a swarthy 
race; the negro color is met with in only certain 
districts, and along the rivers of this island which 
front the eastern coast of Africa. We have the 
testimony of a multitude of travellers that Euro- 

ans residing in the torrid zone become tanned; 

ut short of crossing with the negroes they never 
become black. Moreover, we find negro or Papuan 
populations in temperate climates, and white or 
swarthy nations the tenants of the torrid zone, 
For example, Van Diemen’s Land is almost as 
cold as Ireland, and yet is inhabited by a race 
of blacks. The Molucca islands are situated di- 
rectly under the torrid zone, and are peopled by 
Malays of a light olive tint. At Malabar, at the 
Coromandel coast, at the peninsula of Malacca, 
the heat and light are more powerful than in 
the south of New-Holland, or at the Cape of Good 
Hope; and yet the inhabitants of the former 
regions are swarthy, and those of the latter, 
negroes. We are assured by the testimony of va- 
rious travellers, Hedkins, Bruce, Adamson, &c., 
that there exist communities of white people in 
the heart of the most scorching part of Africa. 
So, too, do various animals remain white under 
the line. The negro transported to America re- 
tains his color, even after several unmixed genera- 
tions. If climate has such influence upon color, 
why do the Parsees (the ancient fire-worshippers 
of Persia) maintain their fair complexion amidst 
the dusky raves of India for such a multitude of 
ages? Why is the Hungarian more swarthy than 
the Swiss, who dwell in the same parallel{ We 
find places in South America as hot as certain 
districts of Africa ; and yet the furmer have never 
produced but a copper-colored race, and the latter 
are peopled with negroes. The Moorish women, 
not exposed to the sun, are as fair as those of Italy 
and the south of France ; and the Polish ladies are 
as dark as the Spanish, But what is to be thought 
of the swotapdied leifinenen of heat and light upon 
color, when we find the Laplanders, the Samoiedes, 
the Kamstchatkans as dark-skinned as the Arabs, 
Hindoos, Malabarians, and Malays! The Swedes 
and Icelanders are much nearer the south than 
the Laplanders; and yet they are a great deal 
fairer. The Peruvian and Carib, placed cont gu- 
ous to the line, are not darker than the Patagonian 
or the Iroquois. The yellow and hideous Nogars 
are the neighbors of the fair-skinned beauties of 
Georgia, Circassia, and Mingrelia ; and the merely 
tanned Abyssinians are surrounded by soot-black 
negroes, The Siberian is brown, while the Euro- 
pean, much more southward, is white. 

“ Survey the earth throughout all its parallels, 
from the pole to the equator, you will not sind a 
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single constant relation between the degrees of heat 
or light and the colors of the several races of 
mankind. For, according to the opinion of those 
who ascribe blackness solely to the light or the 
heat of climates, it would be necessary that the 
polar regions were peopled with men of extreme 
whiteness, that temperate climes were inhabited 
by people more or less swarthy, and the torrid 
gone was everywhere covered with negroes ; a 
consequence which is contrary to experience in a 
thousand localities. If we observe the shade of 
the skin grow gradually deeper from Sweden to 
Gibraltar, it is only in the same race of men; but 
the progression is quite otherwise in other parts of 
the earth, because the stocks are different.” 


Not merely does this crowd of contradic- 
tory instances utterly negative the pretended 
induetions of Pritchard, but also the theory 
intimated in the concluding passage con- 
verts the body of his facts to support the 
contrary hypothesis. For by limiting the 
influence of climate in the variation of color 
to a modification of tint in the same stock 





or race, the more divergent of the observed 
differences were left to be accounted for only | 
by the supposition of an original diversity | 
oftype. ut this supposition, in connection | 
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second assumption, affirmative of the causa- 
tion of climate. But these were precisely the 
two points to be proved. So that Pritchard, 
in this probably last effort to uphold the hy- 
pothesis of a single species, and a variation 
by climate, only alleges for his principal argu- 
ment a repetition of the question, and for 
his theoretical explanation, the exaggeration 
of a vulgar error. 

The author cited pursues the refutation 
more triumphantly still, through the other 
and deeper features of human diversity, such 
as the configuration of the skull, the physi- 
ognomy, the general frame, &c. But we 
have, for brevity, selected purposely the 
particular of color, as being the most modi- 
fiable of all, and therefore the most fatal, 
because most favorable test of the system. 
In overthrowing it root and branch—the 
foundation of Blumenbach as well as the 
facing of Pritchard—this formidable antago- 
nist was, as the reader has probably antici- 
pated, the destined successor to the throne of 
Anthropology. 

Virey is in fact the next of the great origi- 
nators in this science. He is also the latest, if 


with the well-known fact of universal migra- | not the greatest ; and yet his work* is little 
tion, explains quite obviously the mixture of | known, we think, in this country. For 


thefundamental colors in similar climates, and | these various reasons our concise analysis 


in even the same country, from which Pritch- | should be as complete and characteristic as 
ard infers preposterously a primitive unity of | possible. 


type. In fine, the inference, besides being |" In the cultivator of science there is, per- 
contrary to fact, involves, moreover, a petit | hays, no surer sign of a true vocation than 
principii. The argument of Pritchard is | the power of seizing upon the solid and 
this: The difference between the darkest | salient merits of his predecessors. To be 
Asiatic nations and the fairest Europeans 1s | absolutely original is to be absurd or insane. 
so wide that they could well be referred | Accordingly Virey, with his advantage of 
to the same origin, only because we can Jind | position or ‘instinct of genius, seems to have 
no more rational explanation of the known selected, from the foregoing long succession 
faets, Rather a precarious basis, we may | of theories, precisely the two principles to 
remark, upon which to rest a theory, and | which alone, it will be remembered, we 
accordingly knocked away by the really | were able to yield a scientific approval, how- 
“rational” solution just cited, “ But there | ever valuable may have been all in the prep- 
is (he proceeds) an observation which renders | paration of the subject. These points are 
our hypothesis extremely probable, namely, | the facial angle of Camper, and the evo- 
that within the same nation we may distin- | ytion idea of Lamarck, The former, how- 
guish differences quite analogous to those | eyer, was adopted by Virey, we douht not, 
existing between the most remote nations.” | jnainly for its mathematical precision, and 
Here, we see, lurks the assumption that ail the | Jess as a physical principle than as a logical 
inhabitants of the same country or nation are | convenience. Of the doctrine of Lamarck, 
generally of the same race, notwithstanding | too, he has taken but the grand foundation 


their varieties of complexion ; and again, of fact, the theory being not essential to the 
the “ analogy” by which this assumed iden- 


tity is extended to distant nations, allow- 





ing for a divergence in hue proportioned to 











the distance in space, slips in, we see, @ 


* Histoire Naturelle du Genre Humain. Paris. 
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inductive purpose of his history. This he 
commences in the following terms :— 


“ Beginning with the fishes and ascending to the 
reptile classes, then from viviparous quadrupeds 
up to man, we shall observe a manifest gradation 
of enlargement in the spino-cerebral nervous sys- 
tem. The intelligence of animals increases in the 
same proportion, in general ; [the reader will here 
mark the judicious qualification, of which we 
ventured to criticise the omission in Camper ;] so 
that we reach the grade of man by shades almost 
successive, as may be easily noted in passing from 
the dog to the ape, to the ourang-outang, from the 
latter to the Hottentot negro, and thence to the 


white man, to the European, the most industrious 
and intelligent.” 


From the equable gradation it seems to 
follow necessarily, that if there be a differ- 
ence of species between any two of the 
former terms, a like distinction must be 
owned as well to exist between the Trog- 
lodyte negro and the European. Virey ac- 
cordingly accepts the consequence, and upon 
it does not hesitate to lay the broad basis of 
his system,—broad, we say, in the relative 
sense of embracing implicitly all the other 
and intermediate varieties. And this course 
evinces also a master in scientific method, 
which prescribes that complex subjects be 
seized at first by the opposite extremes,—it 
being much easier to trace the links when 
we hold the chain by both ends, than if de- 
pendent upon the indefinite direction of one 
extremity. 


“ Assuredly,” says Virey, “if the naturalists 
saw two insects or two quadrupeds as uniformly 
different in their exterior forms and permanent 


Ist Spectres. ‘ 
Facial angle 85 degrees. 


MANKIND. 





2d Sprores. 
‘Shave angle 75 to 80 
degrees. 





Such is a very summary sketch of the 
great work which seems to hold at present 
the principal place in the progress of anthro- 
pology. Its merits, in astrictly and definitely 
scientific sense, we should hardly allow our- 
selves to criticise under the fairest circum- 


colors as are the white man and the negro, they 
would not hesitate to erect them into two different 
species. We could offer a thousand examples of 
animals or plants, which are classed in different 
species according to characters much less marked, 
such as the wolf and the dog, the bare and the 
rabbit, the sparrow and the chaffinch, &c. * * * 
Mankind, then, in its totality, should be divided 
into two distinct species ; ook these are partitioned 
into several races or principal stocks, and next into 
families, 
“ The first species is characterized physically by 
a fair complexion, or only olive or bronze, but never 
black ; hair straight and long; a facial angle ez- 
panding to eighty-five or ninety degrees ; a very 
erect stature. It has the use of written laws; its 
moral characteristics are, an intelligence superior to 
that of all other species, a condition of civilization 
more or less advanced, a degree of skill and in- 
dustry beyond the other races, and ordinarily 
courage, and love of true glory. This species is 
separated into four principal stocks, which are sub- 
divided into seven families. The Malay forms 
the conterminous variety of the negro type. 
“The second species is distinguished from the 
asa. by a complexion soot-colored, or quite 
lack, never white or bronze, (cases of disease ex- 
cepted ;) by black hair more or less woolly, always 
me and short; by protuberant lips; by a facial 
angle expanding from seventy-five to eighty degrees 
at most ; by a position of the body somewhat ob- 
lique, a oy and laggard gait, knees protrud- 
ing laterally, and the natural habit of nudity. In 
the moral aspect this species is characterized by a 
lunited understanding, a civilization always imper- 
fect, by less of true courage, industry, capacity, 
than the other species. It is also more addicted 
to the pleasures of sense than to the moral affec- 
tions, and approximates more to the brute. It is 


divided into two races, which are separable each 
into two families,” ’ 


The aggregate of these general divisions 
of mankind is exhibited by the author in 








stances of time and space. 


Nor happily is 


the following diagram :— 


{ 1st Race—shite, Arabic—Indian, 


Celtic and Caucasian, 
Chinese. 


2d Race—yellow. Kalmuck—Mongolian. 


Lapland—Ostiac. 


8d Race—copper-colored. American or Carib. 
4th Race—deep brown. Malayan or Polynesian. 
5th Racr—bdblack. i Kelis. 


Negro. 


6th Racz—blackish. i Hottentot, 


Papuan. 


it requisite to the main purpose of the article, 
except in reference to the two points in 
which each successive theory was to be, so to 
say, adjusted to its historical place in the series. 
The single remark we venture to indulge will, 
then, be protected by this exigence, in its 
application to the former point or pole of the 
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system in question. In the lineal predeces- 
sor of this system we saw that the white 
or “ Caucasian variety” was ranked, by Blu- 
menbach, as the type and original of the 
whole species. It was quite natural then 
that Virey should have retained to it this 
priority, or, at most, reduced it to a chronolo- 
gical parallelism ; all in establishing a second 
centre of creation. This transitional neces- 
sity is his ample excuse for what we cannot 
but think a lingering inversion of the scien- 
tific order of arrangement. For whether 
the theory of a plurality of species, or only 
of varieties, be preferred, the classification 
should alike, we think, commence with the 
negro. It was thus, apparently, that nature 
commenced, or rather proceeded, and science 
should follow nature. We doubt not the 
day approaches, when the Hottentot negro 
will be recognized by natpralists as either 
the eldest issue of the house, or an issue of 
the elder house of humanity. The conjec- 


ture could already be rendered probable 
were this the place. To the great funda- 
mental argument supplied by the organic 
gradation of Lamarck, and of Virey him- 
self, we may here add a single induction, 
drawn as before from the more variable, and 


so more valid criterion of color. It is a well- 
known fact that in all animals the color is 
constant in the natural state; and that by 
transportation into different cireumstances it 
undergoes in all a change, proportionate to 
the divergence, and especially to the artifi- 
cialness of the new condition. The effect is 
most familiar in the case of domestication, 
where the artificial complication of influences 
renders the phenomena of color so fluctuat- 
ing. But the observation is equally certain, 
in a suitable degree, of the untamable spe- 
cies when transferred to remote climates. 
And it may possibly be extended to even the 
vegetable kingdom, under circumstances of 
either or both descriptions. Now what we 
are concerned with here is, that the tendency 
of the variation is uniformly from a darker 
to a lighter shade, that is to say, from the 
absence of all colors to the commixture of 
all. In truth, this line of the progression 
has its sufficient reason in some of the most 
general laws of the physical world. But 
these we need not here discuss, as the fact 
itself is sufficient to argue, in the human 
species, the anteeedence of the negro type. 

But if the contrary order is left to clog the 
classification of Virey in the rear, the error 
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will be compensated if we pass to the other 
and foremost historical pole of the system. 
Here we find, for the first time, the system- 
atic recognition of a second species, that is 
to say, of two separate creations in the family 
of mankind. The advance of this doctrine 
is, not that the opinion is yet proved to be 
true, but that it puts itself upon positive or 
inductive ground, and repudiates all precon- 
ceived hypotheses. And once upon this even 
plain of rational observation, the subject of 
anthropology may be expected, by the next 
great stage, to take a fixed though not a 
final place among the rest of the physical 
sciences, 

Here, however, there must, as usual, arise 
some intermediate systems, and of a char- 
acter above the mere imitator, though not 
properly original. For example, there were 
men who, unlike Lawrence, Pritchard, &c., 
freely discussed and modified the five “ varie- 
ties ” of Blumenbach, in bringing the sub- 
ject by due gradation to the revolution just 
described. Such were, principally, Dumeril, 
(Zoologie Analitique,) who varied the num- 
ber to six, and Cuvier, (Régne Animal,) who 
reduced it to three varieties. In like manner 
we find this class of elaborators or modificators 
already at work upon Virey’s system of a 
plurality of species. To bring our historical 
indications completely up to the present mo- 
ment, it will be fit to exemplify the most au- 
thoritative of these secondary systems. We 
confine ourselves to two of the principal, 
and must resort for them, almost of course, 
to the same classic land of science. 

Desmou.ins, one of the first physiolo- 
gists of the age, divides mankind into 
eleven species, which he denominates as 
follows: Ist, Celto-Seythic Arabs; 2d, 
Mongolians; 3d, Ethiopians; 4th, Eurc- 
(East) Africans; 5th, Austro- (South) Afri- 
eans ; 6th, Malays, or Oceanies; 7th, Pa- 
puas ; 8th, Oceanic Negroes; 9th, Austra- 
lians ; 10th, Columbians ; 11th, Americans. 
(Hist. Naturelle des Races Humains.) 
Though this distribution be urged by the au- 
thor with great power and much plausibility, 
we cannot think it good for much more than 
the transitive office already assigned it. 

The other system is that of Bery pe 
Saint Vincent, a military officer, but, like 
most officers in the French service, a man of 
science, if not also a philosopher. The divi- 
sion of this naturalist is what the uninitiated 
would call wilder still, consisting as it does 
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of fifteen species. They are: Ist, the Ta- 
phetic ; 2d, the Arabic; 3d, the Hindoo ; 
4th, the Scythian; 5th, the Ostiac; 6th, 
the Hyperborean; 7th, the Neptunian; 8th, 
the Australian ; 9th, the Columbian ; 10th, 
the American; 11th,the Patagonian; 12th, 
the Ethiopian; 13th, the Kaffir; 14th, the 
Melanian; 15th, the Hottentot. Fifteen 
species of men! fifteen distinct and primi- 
tive centres of human origination. For 
such is the unhesitating import; not races, 
or tribes, or varieties,—terms of which we 
will conclude with endeavoring to fix the 
distinctions. This doctrine of fifteen crea- 
tions, the reader perceives, is not quite 
orthodox. And yet the author takes the 
trouble to reconcile it with the Bible, which 
he pretends to be the tradition of only one 
of these species, and which he designates as 
the Adamite race. M. de St Vincent, how- 
ever, besides high closet qualifications, has a 
title additional to the confidence of the in- 
quirer. He has spent twenty years of his 
life in philosophical peregrinations all over 
the globe. We must not, therefore, omit 
to cite, upon one or two capital points of the 
discussion, the opinion of a man, who, as it 
were, has thus applied his five senses, as well 
as his intellect, to the subject in all its prac- 
tical reality and variety. And first, concern- 
ing tae theory of climate, he says in his 
article on man in the Dictionnaire Classique 
d’ Histoire Naturelle :— 


“Climate does very little; it isorganization that 
controls throughout. To prove that the negro and 
the white man derive their difference from that of 
the climates in which they live, it would be neces- 
sary to show that the lineage of either nad changed, 
without crossing, from white to black or from black 
to white, after having been transported from the 
north to the south, or from the south to the north. 
But the thing has never taken place, although 
writers obstinate in their narrow views have often 
made the assertion; it is even impossible. These 
writers, by an abuse of the axiom that color is not 
a specific character, affect not to know that there 
is however a case in which colors, when they are 
constant, furnish a sufficient characteristic, [the 
case in which we have ourselves, the reader may 
remember, referred to it, more than once, as not 
merely “sufficient,” but paramount.] It has been 
remarked in particular on the coast of Angola, as 
well as at St. Thomas, under the line and in the 
Gulf of Guinea, that the Portuguese, settled for now 
about three centuries under a firmament of fire, 
are become scarce darker than the common com- 
plexion of the Iberian peninsula, and continue 

ure whites,so far as the race has not been crossed. 
nder the same burning equator, which traverses, 
in the old world, the country of the Ethiopians 
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and ebony-hued Papuas, no negroes have been 








found on the American continent. The natives of 
this other earth seem, on the contrary, to be whiter 
as they approach to the equinoctial line; and the 
~— that the black complexion is not caused alone 

y the heat of these intertropical regions is this— 
that the Laplanders and Greenlanders, born be- 
neathan icy sky, have the skin darker than the 
Malays, inhabiting the hottest district of the globe. 
The tribes, among these hyperboreans, who verge 
the nearest toward the poles, are found to blacken 
almost into negroes.” 

The other particular, concerning which 
we would appeal to the immense observation 
of this writer, relates to the regular grada- 
tion alleged by the theory of development 
to exist between the human species and the 
ape. On this point M. Bery De Saint Vin- 
eent, speaking from experience, informs us, 
that “of all the species of mankind, [allud- 
ing to their large plurality in his own sys- 
tem,| the Hottentot species, which is the 
grade adjacent to the ourang-outang in 
point of physical, approximates it still more 
nearly by the inferiority of the intellectual 
faculties: in fact, the Hottentots are so 
brutish, so lazy, and so stupid, that —" 
been found not worth reducing to slavery. 
They can scarce perform an act of reason- 
ing, and their idiom, as barren as their ideas, 
is no more than a sort of clucking, and bears 
scarce any resemblance to the human voice.” 

This writer has also some curious reflec- 
tions upon another question of great im- 
portance, but which we have not had occa- 
sion hitherto to broach in this article, be- 
cause it belongs in fact to the conclusion, 
not merely of the article, but even of the 
science. There is, then, a doubly sufficient 
reason, namely, the prematurity of the dis- 
cussion and the want of space, why we can 
here do but submit it, with the authoritative 
comment of Saint Vincent, to the sober 
meditation of our readers. “We think it 
proper,” says the author, “to remark that if 
the intellectual eminence of a few gifted men, 
descended from the Taphetic species, ap- 
pears to merit for this division the primary 
rank, yet nine tenths of the individuals who 
compose it are not, however, a great deal 
superior to the Hottentots in the develop- 
ment of their reason. We do not therefore 

retend to assign any definite precedence 
~—e his fifteen species]. Who, besides, 
would dare to elevate any one species above 
the others, or to declare any one incapable 
of emerging from the state of brutes !” 





Here, it will be noted, is a quite compli- 
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mentary comparison of the so much, but no 
doubt se/f-lauded “ Caucasian race,” in the 
vast majority of its numbers, with the “ cluek- 
ing” troglodyte incapable of an operation of 
reason! The juxtaposition may not indeed 
be very consistent in a writer whom we just 
saw affirm the doctrine of a successive gra- 
dation of organization and intellect. Nor 
does the renouncement of a scale of dignity 
among his numerous species evince a very 
settled conception of the exigencies of science ; 
unless it was perhaps a silly peace offering 
to theological prejudice. In either case, 
however, the confusion would but exactly 
comport with the anarchical state of the 
subject in its transition to a new system, of 
which we have ranged the work of Saint 
Vincent as the most forward representative. 
And as the error would thus be attributable 
to the place, so the inconsistency would be- 
long to the person of the author. But let 
the points in question—namely, the non- 
existence of a principle of precedence be- 
tween the several races, and the equality of 
the mass of whites in point of reasoning 
impotence to the negro—let these bold as- 
sertions, we say, be considered in themselves. 
If we mistake not, they are both pregnant 
with the materials of thought, and go to the 
inmost core of the subject of civilization as 
well as anthropology—of the artificial as 
well as the natural history of mankind. The 
purpose of our few remarks will be to sig- 
nalize, not to solve, the difficulties. 

In approximating to the Hottentot the 
great majority of the Caucasian race, the 
author before us is careful to specify the 
point of comparison, namely, the develop- 
ment of the reasoning faculty. Upon the 
import of the phrase, then, will turn the 
merits of his position. He cannot, in the 
first place, be supposed to mean that the 
every-day operations of a European me- 
chanie or even day-laborer do not involve a 
greatly higher amount of reasoning. He 
would only distinguish that the mental pro- 
cess is not performed by these operatives, 
but had been the work of the comparatively 
few thinkers of the race. The multitude, he 
would doubtless argue, do little more than 
apply the resudts, and under the influence 
of habit or association. But there is here 
no more ratiocination than in the building 
of the beaver or the bee. It is instinct alike 
in both eases. It is therefore, a fortiori, as 
alien to the act of reasoning as the instinct 
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of the Hottentot. The sole difference is 
reduced to this, that the European’s instinct 
is set, by civilization, to a larger range of 
action ; that he is born into a more complex 
system, the contrivance of men of genius, 
where, by the multiplied points of contact, 
he is forced to play a part more various, but 
not the less in obedience still to mere me- 
chanical laws. The question stated thus 
assumes, it will be seen, a quite debatable 
aspect. Is it true, then, that “nine tenths” 
of the people of Europe and of America are 
“little above the Hottentot in reasoning 
power,” as thus defined? The reader should, 
before answering with an indignant negative, 
weigh one or two fundamental and indubit- 
able facts. It is such a fact that the stock 
of knowledge, even of those called intelligent 
and educated men, is composed for the most 
part of unconnected, incoherent, and often 
contradicting propositions,—a circumstance 
which proves conclusively that it has neither 
been acquired by the exercise, nor submitted 
to the revision, of reason, and only rests 
upon the material basis of a miscellaneous 
experience. Another and perhaps more 
decisive fact is, that when taken beyond this 
firm and familiar ground of experience, they 
fall into the credulity of childhood. Wit- 
ness in all parts of this country the number 
of merchants and other callings, of a class 
of intelligence to have calculated themselves 
into large fortunes, who yet have been gulled 
over and over by a Miller, a Maffit, a Mat- 
thias, to sell their hard-earned accumulations, 
and give the proceeds, net to the poor, but 
to the prophet, break up or abandon their 
families, and prepare their “ascension petti- 
coats” for the approaching day of dissolu- 
tion. Not merely such as these, but men of 
even a profession which may be said to be 
directly founded upon reasoning and inere- 
dulity ;—one of the most distinguished law- 
yers of the Union has once been seen, by 
the writer, in tears, on returning from a 
“ revival ” harangue which painted, it seems, 
hell-fire in such terrible colors as he had 
never thought on, he avowed contritely, 
until then, though some fifty years old. 
The explanation is that he and the others 
were carried beyond the range of their respec- 
tive routines,—were transported from the 
court and the counting-room into an ideal or 
unknown world, where, being not only with- 
out general principles to determine the bear- 
ings of the new questions, but without the 
38 
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reasoning power to extend to them the ordi- 
nary rules of judgment, they were left as 
absolutely at the mercy of the ranting 
rhetorician, as would a congregation of Tro- 
one or a nursery of children be at that 
of the imaginative historian of Jack the 
Giant-killer. Hence also the clumsy and 
reiterated humbugs of “Rochester knock- 
ings,” “Stratford tappings,” &e. &c., which 
are gravely discussed in our most intelligent 
newspapers. The same example and ex- 
planation might be extended from things 
sacred, where the “pious fraud” may be 
thought useful, to things very profane, where 
it is confessedly pernicious; we allude to the 
peculiar prevalence of all sorts of quackery 
among our too exclusively practical people. 
Not, however, that the multitude in Europe, 
who would laugh such mountebanks to 
scorn, or leave them to starve, are to be con- 
cluded more capable than the American 
people of the reasoning process in question. 
Their advantage or safety lies in obeying an 
aristocracy of reason; whereas here we claim 
the privilege of having all our individual 
opinions upon every subject. The conse- 
quence is that, since our real competency is 
commonly confined to the sphere of routine, 
and the quack is always sure to come with 
something extraordinary, he entraps us by 
the tacit appeal to the omniscience of our 
own pretension, under risk of being found 
ignorant or uninquiring. So that this fail- 


ing, referred by foreigners to a lower state | 


of civilization, has really a noble origin. It 
is the tax we pay for thinking, or at least 
for thinking that we think, for ourselves. 
And if it be proverbial that he who is his 
own lawyer has a fool for his client, it is no 
less true perhaps that he who went to the 
other extreme of resigning his own vigilance 
to the lawyer would have a rogue for his 
advocate. 

Be that as it may, we should, for our own 
part, hesitate still to question the power of 
abstract reasoning in the Caucasian race of 
even the lower classes, notwithstanding the 
above and other unfavorable appearances. 
But our democratic faith is somewhat shaken 
on turning for a more decisive manifestation 
of the faculty to the received teachers of 
those classes, as found in even the great 
Anglo-Saxon family itself. Examine, for 
instance, our newspapers and periodicals, 
with nine tenths of the less ephemeral pub- 
lications of the day, and you will rarely if 





ever meet a page or paragraph of strictly 
original reasoning or reflection. Or if the 
attempt be occasionally made to bridge 
across a brace of common-places, the middle 
terms will be more or less supplied from 
personal preconceptions,— influences as irre- 
sistible to the infant reason of the civilized 
man, as they are known, of old, to be to the 
fickle, because feeble attention of the savage. 
And as with the written so @ fortiori with 
the oral productions designed to instruct or 
convince a people who claim to reason them- 
selves. But all this is so familiar that it 
passes unnoticed like the air. To place it 
in adequate contrast, then, the reflecting 
reader should first peruse a few set speeches 
of the chief living politicians of England or 
this country, and then turn to the pages of 
Lord Bacon or Aristotle. We dare engage 
that he will find the difference, in all that 
characterizes the reasoning process, quite as 
wide as any he can well conceive between a 
Hottentot Troglodyte and a European phi- 
losopher. Nay, the transition would proba- 
bly appear as if from the shallow prattle and 
official tricks of a parrot to the reasoning 
amplitude and energy of a god. But this 
is something more than the assertion of M. 
Bery de Saint Vincent. We cannot, then, 
for our own part, take the responsibility of 
contradicting him upon this point. 

His second proposition—relative to the 
general criterion—seems equally susceptible 
of plausible argument. For how (to take 
an example a good deal agitated of late) 
should we determine the point of precedence 
between the Celtic and the Saxon races?! 
The question is, what shall be the principle, 
the criterion? If it be physical force, in 
subduing both the earth and its inhabitants, 
then the Teutonic race is decidedly the su- 
perior. But there are writers who insist 
that this is only the superiority of the brute. 
They allege that the Celtic race, though 
everywhere vanquished, has been everywhere 
the civilizer of the conquerors, from the 
polished and artistic Ionian and rude and 
warlike Dorian of ancient Greece, down to 
the gay and philosophic Gaul and the ener- 
getic and piratical Norman of modern 
France. They further urge that the great- 
est. poets, orators, and philosophers of his- 
tory, and in the greatest number, have been 
produced by the Celtic race, and that the 
greatest scientific thinkers belong to its 
remnant at this day,—of which, in fact, the 
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foregoing pages furnish a singular illustra- 
tion in the large proportion of Frenchmen we 
saw leading promoters of the science. And 
having premised these and other statements 
which are undoubtedly true, the advocates 
of this side bid defiance to their antagonists 
to go now and raise matter above spirit, 
muscle above mind, and rank the tiger that 
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Blumenbach, the trait of resemblance has 
been added by Cuvier, who defines a species 
to be—“ A collection of individuals deseend- 
ing one from another, or from common pa- 
rents, and stocks that bear to them as close 
resemblance as they bear to each other.” 
This is followed by Pritchard too; who, like 
his more illustrious predecessors, held, ac- 


can devour the possessor of an immortal | cordingly, to the unity of the human spe- 


soul as, on this account, the superior ani- 
mal! We take neither part in this grave 


| 


cies. 
But it has been severally overthrown by 


debate. Our present purpose was merely to both Virey and Desmoulins, who contradict 
show, or rather to set the reader to reflect,! it with a multitude of phenomena from 


how much there was to say on both sides,| natural history. 


Their own substitute is 


and that the perplexity of Saint Vincent | expressed substantially in the following 


was not, after all, so irrational. 
clusion will be considerably fortified, the 
difficulty will be largely augmented, if the 
comparison from only two terms be extended 
severally to the entire aggregate of “ races,” 
“varieties,” or “ species,” of which we have 
now completed the historical analysis. This 
is the remaining task of the science of An- 
thropology. Ours is to add, as promised, 
the technical definition of these several 
terms. 

We are first to remind the reader that 


the definitions in question are, some or all | 


of them, as various as the writers, or at least 
the systems; and secondly, that, as a gen- 


eral thing, all definitions must be imperfect | 


while the corresponding science remains 
incomplete. They can only be more or less 
perfected (not perfect) meanwhile. 


with the expository function to which we 
have hitherto confined this article, to submit 
a selection of the most recent or authentic 
acceptations. Taken from the principal 
among the authors above surveyed, they 
will furnish also a closing and supplemen- 
tary key to their distinctive systems. 

Buffon defines a species, the succession of 
individuals who reproduce themselves per- 
petually, or, more explicitly by negation, as 
follows: When animals, presenting essen- 
tial differences, do not generate by copula- 
tion, or only produce a mongrel which in 
itself is improlific, such as the horse and the 
ass that beget the mule—those animals are 
of separate species. Here we see why Buf- 


fon must have held, as we saw he did, 
entire mankind to compose but the same 
species; for its remotest diversities will pro- 
create downward indefinitely. 

To this, which was also the definition of 


Under | 


these circumstances it will best comport | 


| 


This con-| terms of the latter: “ A species is known by 


the permanence of the type under contrary 
influences.” Such would be the persistence 
of color or configuration under opposite con- 
ditions of climate, of which we have had 
occasion to cite so many instances. Ac- 
cordingly, Virey and Desmoulins were led 
to the divisions respectively of two and eleven 
species. 

By these writers we see the attribute of 
reproduction, as a test of species, is left to 
drop away from the definition, and resem- 
blance made the sole criterion under the 
collective designation of type. And we 
think, with good reason; as far at least as 
regards the exclusive position assigned the 
former by the preceding naturalists. The 
rejection was amply warranted by even the 
facts adduced by those who made it. But 
there was an objection still more fatal or 
more conclusive, which both Virey and Des- 
moulins appear to have overlooked. It is 
that the definition (as we have perhaps al- 
ready remarked in this paper) 1s founded 
upon a fallacy—is chargeable with assuming 
its own test. For when told that indefinite 
reproduction is the criterion of species, it is 
natural to ask for the proof. But to this 
no better answer has been provided or re- 
turned than that of Moliére’s mountebank, 
namely, a repetition of the assertion. At the 
same time, we do not think resemblance— 
though putting itself undoubtedly on the 
positive ground of observation—should be 
erected into a like position of exclusiveness. 
The full and final definition will probably 
embrace them both, in the light of some 
larger principle to be yet explored or ap- 
plied. 

As the term species has been always the 





cardinal point upon which the others were 
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made to turn in the different systems, it will 
not be necessary to dwell directly upon the 
words race and variety. By those writers 
who hold the theory of a specific unity, the 
terms have both been employed either in- 
differently, as by Blumenbach, to denote the 
more fundamental “ degenerations,” or dis- 
tinctively, as by most of his followers, to desig- 
nate different grades of the divergence,—the 
permanent being held to constitute race, and 
the transient named varieties. On the other 
hand, the class of systems proceeding on a 
plurality of species and the criterion of type, 
seem to verge upon a like confusion of the 
term race with their species, and apply the 
word variety to the minor diversities, which 
they allow to be produceable by climate and 
circumstances. 

There is still another member of this log- 
ical hierarchy which has not been mentioned 
yet, though the progenitor of all: we mean 
the term genus, or kind. This will constitute 
a class apart with those who hold the plu- 


rality of species; and accordingly we saw 


the division of Virey made to spring from 
the term man-kind. The uni-specific theo- 
ries, on the other hand, incur a confusion 
not unlke the preceding; for the species 


man being here considered co-extensive with 
the kind, the things are distinguishable only 
by the ideal circumstance of being viewed 
under opposite relations. 

In this state of general fluctuation, and all 
things well weighed, we venture to present 
the following determinations, as at once the 
most solid and serial permissible perhaps in 
the actual condition of the science. We 
would, then, include— 

Under the term genus, the aggregate of 
the species connected with each other by 
certain common characteristics, such as the 
negro and the European; 

Under the name species, the aggregate of 
races which may be referred, at least hypo- 
thetically, to a single primitive couple, or to 
the same centre of creation: such are the 
Kaffir and Hottentot in the black division, 
and the Celtic and Saxon races in the white; 

Under the name race, the aggregate of 
varieties which belong to the same line: as 


the English and Dutch are varieties of the 
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Teutonic, and the Irish and Welsh of the 
Celtic line ; 

Under the name variety, the aggregate of 
individuals born with all the same charac- 
teristics, but essentially variable by circum- 
stances: such are the provincial peculiarities 
observable in each of the countries named, 
and perhaps also in the moral order, the 
professional peculiarities described by Pope 
with his usual felicity of discrimination and 
verse.* 

In fine, the diversity of species may be 
conceived to originate in a chronological 
difference; the diversity of race in a geo- 
graphical one; the diversity of variety in a 
social ; even as the diversity of genus, in 
those solar differences of temperature at- 
tested by the infallible record of geology. 

But why not tell us all this at the begin- 
ning? cries some semi-scientific reader, who 
has read that writers should all begin by 
defining their terms. Our answer is, that 
we might have then been talking Greek to 
our querist; whereas he is now possessed of 
the same materials for comprehending those 
definitions, both in their acceptation and 
appropriateness, that we have had access to 
ourselves. In truth, however, we gave no 
thought to the matter one way or the other. 
We took up and pursued the subject in the 
historical order of its exploration. Not 
blindly, however, in obedience to a certain 
succession of great names; but because it 
was, necessarily, the order of nature. Now 
this guidance of nature always takes the 
form of analysis; and the end of this method 
is the establishment of definitions. And if 
the critic will not take our humble word, 
backed by an accidental example, for this 
matter, we can only refer him to the author- 
ity of Pascal,t or the more familiar endorse- 
ment of the precept by Burke.f 





* Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire; 
The next a tradesman, meek, and much a /iar. 
John struts a soldier, open, bold and brave ; 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 

Is he a Churchman ? then he is fond of power ; 
A Quaker? sly; a Presbyterian? sour, &c. 

+ De I’ Esprit Géometrique. 

t Pref. Sublime and Beautiful. 












THE TRUE ISSUE BETWEEN PARTIES IN THE SOUTH: UNION 
OR DISUNION.* 


A crisis has been reached in our national 
affairs when it becomes us all, fellow-citizens, 
to reflect. The crisis is not, as heretofore, 
illusory and unreal, or confined merely within 
the narrow limits of party contrivances. 
The least sagacious may see that danger is 
imminent, and that the impulsiveness of 
some, the bad influence of others, and the 
selfish ambition of many, have wrought the 
public mind to a degree of excitement 
that bodes dire and permanent mischief to 
the integrity of the government. It is not 
to be concealed that the issue so long and so 
earnestly deprecated by Washington and 
other fathers of the Republic, is about to 
be joined. That issue is, Union or Dis- 
union. No subtlety of argument or 
speech, no specious array of words, no 
ingenious or metaphysical terms can longer 
cover the designs of those who are promulg- 
ing the pernicious doctrine of resistance 
to the constitutional acts of Congress, or, 
what is worse, abetting schemes and move- 
ments, which look, in their consequences, to 
nothing less than actual secession and disso- 
lution of the Union. Mark the word, fel- 
low-citizens. I do not mention secession 
without premeditation; nor do I charge it, 
as yet, on any class of persons hereabouts. 
I affix the odium to their schemes, and shall 
endeavor to explain the grounds of the 
charge more fully as we progress with the 
subject. 

It is the purpose of these papers to re- 
view calmly and succinctly the doctrines set 
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This article appeared in a pamphlet form, last month, in Columbus, Mississippi. 
to the nation, and is properly addressed to both North and South. 





Tt belongs, however, 
It is the production of a well 
known and powerful pen, and represents the feeling and opinion of Unionists in the South. 


laws of Congress, recently passed, which 
admit California as a State of the Union, 
and which embrace the whole series of bills 
reported by the Senate Committee of Thir- 
teen, of which Henry Clay was chairman ; 
better known as the Compromise or Adjust- 
ment Bills. 1 purpose to review the whole 
grounds of what is termed the list of South- 
ern grievances. I shall examine the various 
constitutional questions that have been raised, 
aud the exposition of which has been de- 
pended on as tae reason for extreme resorts. 
[ shall inquire into the necessity for the pro- 
posed convocation of the Legislature by 
Governor Quitman and also of the re-as- 
semblage of the Nashville Convention; and, 
lastly, 1 shall invite your attention to the 
remedies proposed by the advocates of re- 
sistance, viz.: secession, or dissolution of the 
United States, and the formation of a South- 
ern Confederacy. 

To accomplish fully this design, it is ne- 
cessary to enter into some preliminary 
details of history, intimately connected with 
the subject, and which may not, therefore, 
prove unprofitable. It may serve, and is 
designed to show, the vicious tendency of 
party, and the countless evils which have 
flowed from the policy of the last adminis- 
tration. 

The dangers which now threaten the 
peace of the Union date their origin from 
the dark period of the Texan annexation. 
No matter what may be our obligations and 
relations with Texas now, it is undeniable 





up by those who advocate resistance to the 


that her intzoduction as a member of the 
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United States has brought about the pres- 
ent dissatisfactions and distractions. Pre- 
viously to 1845, parties had been divided 
mainly on internal rte which the lapse 
of a few years would have settled peaceably 
and with satisfaction. The United States 
Bank had fallen beneath the ponderous arm 
of Andrew Jackson, and its advocates, after 
a manful struggle, had submitted quietly to 
its overthrow. Internal improvements had 
ceased to be a ground of difference, because 
the States had taken them in hand separately. 
The manifold and exaggerated evils which 
had been charged on the Protective System 
had been averted (if, indeed, they had ever 
existed) by the pacificatory influences of the 
Compromise Bill of 1883 ; and their partial 
revival in 1842 had been effectually checked 
by the law of 1846. Meanwhile, however, 
a new cause of difference had been surrep- 
titiously introduced by the expiring admin- 
istration of John Tyler. The recent devel- 
opments made by this last-named personage 
and the Hon. Samuel Houston, leave no 
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Texas hastily and inconsiderately annexed ; 
and it is a remarkable, and not uninstructive 
fact, that just as the ancient party warfare 
had expired, the Democratic party simulta- 
neously introduced a fire-brand of conten- 
tion, which, it is feared, will yet prove the 
entering wedge to a dissolution of the Union. 
Scarcely had Texas been annexed, before, in 
consequence, the war with Mexico ensued. 
It was persisted in until California, New- 
Mexico, and Texas were all brought into the 
Union, and in despite of the warning voice 
of many who had at first advocated the 
annexation of the latter; not believing that 
it would result in war and extensive conquest. 
California and New-Mexico thus becoming 
the property of the United States, there 
was revived, as a natural consequence, the 
exciting issue which had previously grown 
out of the purchase of Louisiana, and which, 
in 1819, had well nigh caused a disruption 
of the government. This issue, of course, 
was the extension or restriction of the 
slavery interest. For weal or for woe, there- 


question as to the fraudulence which marked | fore, the last administration is justly charge- 
the incipiency of the annexation project; | able with the dangers and the evils which 
the depth and consummate artifice of which, | now, if not checked, so imminently portend 


in connection with the fabled alliance be- | a bloody and devastating civil war. 


tween England and Texas, seem to have 
inveigled the strong perceptive powers of 
Mr. Calhoun himself. At least, he was 
called in to consummate the plan, and, 
although it was, on the part of Tyler, a last 
effort at popularity, and on the part of Hous- 
ton a last chance of escape from Mexican 
re-conquest, it is certain that Ais object was 
to guard, by its speedy annexation to the 
Union, an interest to which he was devoted, 
and which he believed was assailable by Eng- 
land from that exposed quarter. The name 
and influence of Calhoun gave, thus, very 
high respectability to a project which might 
otherwise, under the auspices of Houston or 
Tyler, have fallen into speedy and meritori- 
ous disrepute. But the respectability thrown 
around it by Mr. Calhoun, though probably 
well intended by him, resulted most disas- 
trously. No sooner was it made known 
that the distinguished Carolinian had as- 
serted the claims of Texas, than the Demo- 
cratic party, chagrined by their defeat in 
1840, seized adroitly on the question, wrested 
it from the feeble grasp of John Tyler, and, 
under the pale and sicklied light of the 
“Lone Star,” succeeded in their efforts for 
the Presidency. Mr. Polk was elected, 
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Its ad- 
vocates should not shrink from the respon- 
sibility ; else, having now seen and felt the 
disasters of their hasty policy, let them come 
forward, and aid to rescne the Union. 


It will not be denied that the circum- 
stances of the admission of California into the 
Union, with her present Constitution, were 
such as to engender much and serious jeal- 
ousy on the part of the South. Her bound- 
aries were too large and extended by more 
than half; and the Convention which 
framed her Constitution was gotten up with 
a haste and informality that argued a pre- 
determined hostility to the peculiar Southern 
institution. But it is equally undeniable 
that the people of California possess the 
right, in a conventional capacity, to exclude 
slavery from their midst ; and the exclusion 
having been made, it was a very serious ques- 
tion whether more mischief would not have 
ensued from the attempt to undo the act, in 
the face of our settled principles of popular 
right, than any which is hkely to follow 
from a recognition of her claims. It is also 
a very delicate point to assume that Con- 
gress has the right to impose, under such 
circumstances, any other than its sole con- 
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stitutional restriction on the terms of admis- 
sion, which is a republican form of govern- 
ment. Such power has ever been strenu- 
ously denied by Southern statesmen, and the 
contrary assertion by the North in the case 
of Missouri in 1819, was then the great 
cause of contention and aggravation. The 
irregularities which marked the formation of 
the California Constitution were no legiti- 
mate bar to her admission, although certainly 
an objection. Precedent has settled that 
point against the advocates of resistance. 
Not to mention the recent cases of Michigan 
avd of Texas, history has preserved the 
action of Congress on two memorable occa- 
sions, directly analogous. At the session of 
1802 the Territory comprising the present 
State of Ohio made application for admis- 
sion into the Union. The application was 
referred to a Committee of the Senate, of 
which the celebrated Mr. Giles was chair- 
man; and on the fourth day of March suc- 
ceeding, it was reported, that although the 
requisitions of the law had not been strictly 
complied with in the formation of the Con- 
stitution, and the prescribed number of in- 
habitants nearly twenty thousand short, yet 
that it comported “ with the general interest 
of the confederacy” to admit said State of 
Ohio into the Union, “on the same footing 
with the original States, in all respects what- 
soever.” (Amer. State Papers. Mis. vol. Ist, 
page 326.) It is worthy of remark that 
the term, “ general interest of the confede- 
racy,” covers the whole ground of admis- 
sion, and evinces, in a stnking manner, the 
proclivity of the past generation of states- 
men to submerge all factional issues in the 
common weal of the Union. 
The principle of non-intervention was more 
clearly settled still at the session of 1808, 
on an application of the people inhabiting 
the Indiana Territory to establish a separate 
government west of the river Wabash. The 
Committee, in this instance, reported that, 
“being convinced it was the wish of a large 
majority of the citizens of said Territory 
that such separation should take place, deem 
it always wise and just policy to grant to 
every portion of the people of the Union 
that form of government which is the object 
of their wishes, when not incompatible with 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


(Amer. State Papers. Mis. vol. Ist, page 
946.) 
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California at the recent session of Congress, 
and which some few discontented spirits, 
North and South, but mainly at the South, 
propose to resist at every extremity. The 
facts of the case only have been intended to 
be given. With the Congressional speeches, 
and other evidences touching its merits, so 
extensively distributed among the people, 
it is not deemed necessary to burthen this 
treatise with lengthy detail. 

With regard to the bill proposing an 
adjustment of pending difficulties with the 
State of Texas, it is only necessary to say, 
that the whole subject is now before those 
most deeply interested, and who alone are 
to be the judges of their right to accept or 
reject the proposition of Congress. If the 
people of Texas shall prove to be incapable 
of ascertaining their interests and immuni- 
ties as citizens of the republic, it will then 
be full time, but not until such is fairly 
proven, for their wise neighbors to assume 
their administration and direction. It may 
be as well to add, that this is the view taken 
of this bill by both the Texan Senators, 
concurred with by the Hon. John M. Ber- 
rien, of Georgia, and the Hon. Jere Clemens, 
of Alabama. Their opinions are herewith 
subjoined :— 


“Nothing more has been done than to submit a 
proposition to Texas to settle a question of bound- 
ary, admitted on all hands to be full of difficulty. 
It is at her option to accept or reject the offer. Jt 
will not do to argue that the amount of money will 
bias unfairly the action of her Legislature. Put 
the question to any Alabamian—ask him if he 
thinks our State would sell her poorest county for 
all the ireasures of the Union,and he would treat 
itas an insult, Are we to assume that we are bet- 
ter than others, or that Texas will accept what we 
would spurn? I was willing to trust Texas with 
the care of her own honor. I was willing also to 
trust to her own knowledge of her rights.”—Clem- 
en’s letter of August 20ub. 

“ My reasons for voting for the bill to adjust the 
Texas boundary are as follows :— 

Ist. As evincing a disposition to reconciliation 
which strengthens our eause. 

2d. Because Texas, as a sovereign State, was the 
party entitled to decide the question of disposing 
of her own territory. If any State had interfered 
in our (the Georgia) cession of 1802, I should have 
considered it an intrusion. 

8d. Because the territory to be ceded would 
become part of New-Mezico, and free from the 
Proviso. 

4th. Principally because relieving Texas from 
her debt, it would develop her energies; and I con- 
sider a strong slaveholding State in that quarter as 





So much as concerns the admission of 
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leading to the formation of others.”"— Berrien’s Ma- 
con letter. 


The third in the series of what is called 
the aggressive or anti-Southern measures of 
Congress, is the bill erecting Territorial 
Governments for the Territories of New- 
Mexico and Utah. These bills, respectively, 
contain the following section :— 

“ Be it further enacted, That when admit- 
ted as a State, the said territory, or any 
portion of the same, shall be received into 
the Union with or without slavery, as their 
Constitution may prescribe at the time of 
their admission.” 

This clause, were there no ulterior objects 
in the view of those who now so busy them- 
selves in promulging the doctrine of  se- 
cession, or its equivalent, the principle of 
sedition, would, it might reasonably be infer- 
red, have proven perfectly satisfactory to the 
entire South. There is, at least, no restric- 
tion as concerns slavery, and it is assuming 
what might not be safe for the South, 
to contend for its direct establishment by 
Congress in those Territories. If the influ- 
ence of Texas shall be what Judge Berrien, 
in the latter clause above quoted, predicts it 
may be, there is almost a certainty that new 
slaveholding States may yet be formed out 
of this identical Territory. It is the mere 
cant of disunion to stickle on the point of 
non-protection by Congress to slave property 
in those Territories. The Constitution of 
the United States is now extended over those 
Territories. The Constitution expressly 
recognizes the institution of slavery ; but it 
has been left for the local authorities always 
to regulate the municipal and police fea- 
tures. The doctrine of non-interference 
with slavery by Congress has been too long 
and too sedulously claimed by the South to 
stickle now on this point. It is taught in the 
celebrated Southern Address penned by Mr. 
Calhoun; and it is remarkable that this 
great statesman and friend of slavery never, 
in any speech or address, contends for what 
many now deem so very essential to South- 
ern interests—viz.: protection by Congress 
for slave property in the Territories. 

The bill most objected to by factious sec- 
tionalists in connection with the late Con- 
gressional measures of harmony and ‘pacifi- 
cation, is that which abolishes the indiscrim- 
inate slave trade in the District of Colum- 
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aggressive on the rights of the South, but 
is palpably contrary to the Federal Consti- 
tution—so much so as to warrant hostilities 
to the Government on the part of the South- 
ern States. Now if it can be shown that 
this bill is conformable to the terms of the 
Maryland deed of cession and to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the last objec- 
tion of course falls to the ground, and, as a 
necessary consequence, the first is removed ; 
for it cannot be rationally contended that the 
South could be aggrieved by any course of 
action on the part of Congress which is 
proven to be in accordance with these two 
instruments. 

The political situation of the District, in 
view of the strong popular features of our 
government, is certainly anomalous. As 
applied within its limits, the nature of the 
government undergoes an entire change, 
and presents a new face. Sovereign power, 
unchecked and undefined in the original 
compaets, is lodged elsewhere than in the 


people. An assembly, composed of persons 


from all other portions of the Confederacy, 
is its sole owner and supreme arbiter. Tax- 
ation and representation are here emphati- 
cally disallied. One can be imposed without 
the recognition or voice of the other; and 
the great principle which gave birth to 
American Independence, and which has built 
up one of the most powerful empires under 
the sun, is thus signally repudiated and dis- 
regarded in a neutral territory set apart, in 
the very heart of the nation, for the resi- 
dence of the supreme powers. Before pro- 
gressing with this branch of the subject, 
however, I have thought it would be better, 
my fellow-citizens, to place before you the 
Maryland deed of cession, conveying this 
District. to Congress, and which, now that 
the portion of its original limits belonging 
to Virginia has been retroceded to that State, 
is the only deed to which it becomes neces- 
sary to refer. Side by side with this deed, 
I shall place that clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution which accepts the same, and pre- 
scribes the powers of Congress over the Dis- 
trict limits :— 


“ Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Maryland, That all that part of the said 
territory cailed Columbia, which lies within the 
limits of this State, shall be, and the same is here- 
by acknowledged to be, for ever ceded and relin- 
quished to the Congress and Government of the 


bia. It is pretended that this is not only United States, in full and conclusive right and exclu- 
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sive jurisdiction, as well of soil as of persons residing, 
or to reside thereon.”— Deed from Maryland. 

“Congress shall have power to exercise exelustve 
jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever, over such district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States, and by the acceptance of Con- 
gress. become the seat of government of the United 
States.”— Const., art. 1st, section 8th. 

The only proviso affixed to this deed is, 
“that no right shall be vested in the United 
States as to soil owned by individuals other- 
wise than the same might be transferred by 
such individuals.” The deed, any candid 
reasoner must admit, is full and absolute, 
while the language of the Constitution is so 
explicit as to amount, literally, to an un- 
qualified, sweeping clause. They both are 
so framed as to convey as large powers as it 
is possible to conceive that language can 
possibly convey. The deed parts with 
Maryland’s right to the District “for ever ;” 
the “ acceptance ” in the Constitution carries 
along with it, as the most biased and fastidi- 
ous stickler will concede, “ exclusive juris- 
diction in all cases whatsoever.” 

It will be seen, moreover, that the Con- 
gress is a party to this deed in more ways 
than one. It is a party independently, be- 
cause the cession is made to the Congress 
and Government of the United States. It 
is also a party by virtue of its co-ordinate 
connection with the government of the 
United States. 

Congress is thus armed with double powers, 
and as to the ceded District may be said to be 
sovereign, except as concerns pre-existing 
rights, which no cession could transfer, and 
no Constitution, or acceptance of such cession, 
wrest from the people. I pause to say that 
among the pre-existing rights is that to 
hold slaves, and that Congress can have no 
power, consequently, to abolish slavery in 
the District, without the previously expressed 
assent of the people thereof. The power to 
abolish is not the function of a legislative 
body, deriving its power from instruments 
less ancient than the institution proposed to 
be abolished. It is a power which can be- 
long only to those who own slaves, wherever 
found living under our present Federal Con- 
stitution. 

But Congress being clothed with absolute 
power, and with exclusive jurisdiction over 
the District, must needs possess supreme 
legislative powers, from which there can be 
no appeal to the States, and with which the 


be denied that the slave traffic is legitimately 

the subject of legislation. The ¢raffc is 

carried on under the law. The right of the 

master to the slave as property is older than 

the law, and can no more be assailed by 

the law than could the right to bequeath 

or inherit, or the right of self-defense, 

or the freedom of conscience; all of which 

are of none the less effect because partly 

unwritten and undefined. The traffic has 

always and everywhere been reckoned as 

among the municipal or police features of 
slavery. It has been so considered by every 

government, ancient and modern, under 

which slavery has existed. That of Rome, 

which gave to the master even the power of 
life and limb over his slave, always claimed 
to regulate the slave traffic; but it never 
claimed to destroy, by simple legislative ma- 
jority, the relation between master and slave. 
Greece, as a government, was anxious to 
rid the country of the Helot slavery long 
before the body of the people were either 
prepared for, or willing to, such riddance. 
The government, therefore, claimed only 
the right of all governments, to abridge, 
and finally to prohibit the indiscriminate 
traffic in the beings who were enslaved ; 
but it dared not, even in that early age, to 
infringe theright of property by abruptly 
destroying the relation between master and 
slave. Russia, although a simple despotism, 
where all legislative power even is lodged 
with the Czar, would not venture, by a per- 
emptory ukase, to abolish serfdom within its 
imperial limits; yet the slave traffic is not 
only effectually regulated, but is so far pro- 
hibited as that serfs go along with the land 
on which they were born, and thus they are 
termed slaves of soil. The rash and un- 
warranted abolition of serfdom, even by the 
sceptred Autocrat of all the Russias, would 
kindle a flame of resentment that would 
quickly spread from the Don to the Vistula. 
In abolishing the traffic, which was an exer- 
cise of power conformable both to justice and 
to custom, not the slightest opposition was 
encountered. 

Under our government of sovereign 
States and limited powers, this power is not 
dormant. All power, of whatever descrip- 
tion, must reside somewhere. There are 
powers which belong to the body of the 
people, to the States in their separate ca- 
pacity and in constitutional convention, and 





last have no right to interfere. It cannot 
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will of the people is alone the arbiter of 
slavery as an institution, and they alone 
may abolish slavery, whether in the States 
or in the District. The regulation of the 
slave trade is a matter of legislation, both in 
the States and in the District. As to the 
States, their own Legislatures may and do 
exercise this power. Within the District, 
the Congress is absolute, and unquestionably 
possesses a similar power. Nor have the 
States any right to object, or any ground of 
aggrievance, unless they are aggrieved by 
the terms of the Constitution. Congress 
has exercised this power recently by break- 
ing up slave depots and markets within the 
District, by prohibiting the introduction of 
slaves within the District for purposes of 
traffic or sale, and by declaring such slaves 
to be free in all such cases. How shall we 
go about resisting, in a constitutional and 
peaceful way I mean, the exercise of an 
unquestionably existing power by a body 
“absolute” by the deed of cession within 
the ceded limits, and declared to possess 
“exclusive jurisdiction in all cases whatso- 
ever,” by the very Constitution under which 
our government exists, “over such District 
as may, by cession of particular States, and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat 
of government of the United States”? The 
evil, if evil there be, must be traced to the 
terms of the original cession, and not charged 
against the body acting under that cession ; 
must be imputed to the Constitution, and 
not to the body which exercises a power 
conferred by that Constitution, But more 
of this anon, 


I have thus, fellow-citizens of the State of 
Mississippi, gone through with a brief but 
concise summary of all those measures of 
Congress which have been denounced as in- 
tending mischief on the Southern institu- 
tion, and against which it is proposed, in 
some quarters, to direct the artillery of pub- 
lic indignation, if not of Southern chivalry. 
I have said nothing about the fugitive slave 
bill, because it seems to be generally satis- 
factory. But I purpose, in this number, to 
call your attention to the remedies intended, 
or by some agitated, to cure these alleged 
evils, and the modes of resistance so boldly 
promulged by the disaffected. This was 
the more immediate object of this essay, than 
discussion of the merits of the bills, at which 
I have but glanced. 
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These remedies are, I regret to say, all of 
a violent character; the resistance proposed 
looks alone to disorganization and dismem- 
berment of the Union. The ultra doctrines 
of the South Carolina Ordinance, so signally 
buried in 1833 by the Proclamation of Gen- 
eral Jackson, have been disentombed, and 
are held forth as the nucleus around which 
discontent and sedition may rally. There 
is, I fear, this great difference between the 
period of their inglorious sepulture, and their 
resurrection in this day. Then, their per- 
nicious influences were mainly confined to 
South Carolina; now, their baneful exhala- 
tions are far more widely disseminated. The 
day may be near at hand when an Andrew 
Jackson might prove a blessing to the in- 
tegrity of the Republic. 

It is proposed to call a Convention of the 
Southern States; and to aid this project, 
doubtless, our belligerent Governor has con- 
voked the Legislature for the eighteenth day 
of next month. The objects which such 
Convention is intended to subserve cannot 
be of a very peaceful tendency, if we are to 
judge by the Proclamations of His Excel- 
lency and the Governor of Georgia, the only 
authentic evidences of a design to resist the 
Government, so far given to the world. If 
the objects of the Convention be peaceful, I 
for one see no use in its assemblage. It is, 
under any circumstances, a questionable re- 
sort, and certainly a dangerous mode of col- 
lecting public sentiment. It is not only a 
dangerous, but very unreliable mode, where 
such wide and fundamental differences of 
opinion exist, as surely do exist among the 
Southern people at this time. A Conven- 
tion can only answer a good purpose when 
there is a great coincidence of opinion and 
unity of sentiment as tothe aggressions of the 
General Government. WhenI go into the 
advocacy of a Convention which 1s to delib- 
erate concerning alleged grievances from 
Congress, I must be prepared for revolution. 
I must be convinced that there has been not 
only deep and serious innovation on South- 
ern rights, but a palpable and dangerous 
violation of the Constitution. If 1 feel that 
there has been nothing of either of these, I 
prefer to seek a remedy through the ballot- 
box, or by remonstrance, or in some way 
authorized by the Constitution. If the ad- 
vocates of a Southern Convention design to 
direct its action against the laws of the land, 
or the Government of the United States, I 
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oppose such Convention entirely. If it is 
intended, as some wish us to believe, to de- 
liberate concerning prospective or anticipated 
grievances, concerning the mere “shadow of 
coming events,” or for adopting an ultima- 
tum against merely fancied wrongs, supposed 
to be intended by the North, I must still say 
I cannot concur in the policy. “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof ;” especially 
when that evil is only suspected, when it 
exists only in the imaginations of those who 
seem to delight in discord, and who hold 
pertinaciously to the dogma, that “ no good 
can come out of Nazareth.” Iam of those who 
see no adequate cause for assembling a Con- 
vention to resist what has been done ; and I 
assuredly am not so enlightened as to the 
future, that I shall advocate preparation 
against mere phantom encroachments. I 
am not haunted by any distempered visions. 
I see no “ grinning horrors” in the unrobed 
future of the Republic, as it stands. If my 
fancy ever wanders into the dreamy future, 
Iam always greeted by smiling visions of 
the brightness, and glory, and greatness of 
the Union—beaming with the mild radiance 
of its original purity, and gathering increased 
lustre as it sweeps onward to its high and 
holy destiny. Sometimes, I confess, the 
gorgeous hues of the picture are momentarily 
darkened by the ghastly intrusions of spec- 
tred fanatics, or of Gorgon-like agitators, 
such as emanate from ammany Hall or 
Nashville Conventions; but ere long the 
brightness reappears —familiar faces, like 
those of Washington and Franklin, peer 
forth from the transient obscurity, and the 
“black spirits,” frowned into nothingness, 
vanish as mists from before the rising sun. 
A Convention, fellow-citizens, whose mem- 
bers are composed of citizens of particular 
States only, elected without the “consent of 
Congress,” and which looks to the formation 
of any agreement or compact among them- 
selves, is an unconstitutional and a seditious 
assemblage. The late Nashville Convention 
assembled without the consent of Congress, 
expressly to form some agreement among 
the Southern States. Its address was di- 
rected alone to the people of the Southern 
States, and its action was submitted alone 
to Southern States. It is now proposed to 
sanction a re-assemblage of this Convention, 
or to call into being another looking to the 
same objects. It is useless for the advocates 
of a Convention to attempt a disguise of 
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their objects. If their object was peaceful 
deliberation merely, they would resort toa 
peaceful, constitutional method of delibera- 
tion. Their design is to attempt to unite 
the South in some scheme of res stance 
against the recent laws of Congress. The 
pretext to deliberate with a view to future 
aggressions, is too senseless and too shallow 
to dupe even the least sagacious. 

Now, fellow-citizens, if we are alaw-abiding 
people, let us look well to our sworn duty, 
which is to support the Constitution. Let 
us see what that Constitution says, and act 
accordingly. If, on the contrary, we are 
ripe for anarchy and revolution, let us face 
the matter, and so declare. The Constitu- 
tion declares, in the tenth section of its first 
article, that “ no State shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation.” This 
language is clearly unmistakable, and as- 
serts a prohibition on the separate States 
against uniting in any confederation. But 


| there is still a more direct inhibition against 


assemblages convened for the purposes 
above stated. The following clause declares 
explicitly, that “no State shall, without the 
consent of Congress, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with 
a foreign power.” 

If words have any meaning, fellow-citi- 
zens, that meaning is apparent in the above 
clauses of the Federal Constitution. I con- 
strue them to assert that any body convened 
on the basis and in the manner of the late 
Nashville Convention, or which may be 
convened, at any time, without the consent 
of Congress, for any purpose of resistance or 
deliberation hostile to the action of Con- 
gress, is an unconstitutional assemblage. If 
the objects of the Convention were those of 
remonstrance, then the people, or their dele- 
gates, might peacefully and legally assem- 
ble. But a Convention, formed of citizens 
of different States, and which advises a 
course of action on the part of those States 
inimical to the government, or hostile to 
the laws of the land, comes within the pro- 
hibition of the Constitution. or these rea- 
sons I have said that when I shall advocate 
a Convention to be thus formed, and that 
shall be intended to band the South against 
the action of Congress, I shall be prepared 
for revolution. Of course, the people have 
a right, when the majority so decide, to rev- 
olutionize and form a new government; 
and when the present government fails of 
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its intents and purposes, and when all con ‘ 
stitutional remedies shall have been ex- 
hausted in attempting to obtain proper re- 
dress against palpable aggressions, no one 
will deny that then will be the time to choose 
between evils, and to count the value of the 
Union. But when the ship springs a leak, 
it is faint-hearted and treacherous to desert 
until all the pumps have been thoroughly 
tried and exhausted. Let me say, by way 
of illustration, that if, in defiance of all that 
has occurred, and of law and justice, Con- 
gress should assume to abolish the institu- 
tion of slavery in the District, and shall pass 
a law to abolish the slave trade within, or as 
between the slaveholding States, the infrae- 
tion will then be sufficiently palpable and 
violent, in my judgment, to warrant violent 
remedies and harsh resorts. But disunion, 
even then, would be a useless remedy; for 
thereby we lose not only the power to en- 
force proper redress, but we lose everything. 
Secession and dissolution are the very worst 
of all evils, as I shall presently demonstrate. 
We let slip the advantages we now hold 
over our enemies, by resorting to a disrup- 
tion of the government. It is just what 
they wish, and are attempting to drive us 
into. So long as the Constitution lasts, our 
rights as regards slavery, being recognized 
therein, are safe, and our opponents are 
obliged to abide and submit. If they vio- 
late the Constitution by palpable aggression, 
why should we be made the sufferers? If 
we break up the Union, the Constitution 
falls, the government is destroyed, our ene- 
mies are released from all obligations, while 
we are thus cast loose from the only bond 
that links us with the civilized and enlight- 
ened world. We thus lose every advantage 
and gain no compensation. We weaken 
our cause by shearing it of its great arm of 
strength. Ifthe Constitution is violated by 
them, they are the disunionists, and they 
should be stigmatized as such. If there is 
to be a collision, let us of the South at least 
be in the right. If the majority of Congress 
should violate the Constitution as I have 
suggested, let us wait to see if the body of 
the North upholds and endorses the violation 
and aggression. Let ussee if their constitu- 
ents sanction their treachery. This, in my 
opinion, is by no means probable. The 
great States of New-York and Pennsylvania 
are bound to us by the golden cords of self- 





interest. Their principal wealth, and the 


greatness of their two mammoth emporiums, 
are derived from traffic withthe South. The 
New-England States are worth nothing to 
them in comparison with the Southern 
States. Cut them off from the Southern 
trade, and they are well aware that they 
must diminish ruinously. The severance of 
the Union, and the consequent anarchy and 
disruption of trade, would bankrupt the 
cities of New-York and Philadelphia, and 
every cotton merchant would become insol- 
vent. Three months of hostilities between 
the States would shock their business in a 
manner that ten years of peace could not 
repair. The body of the people, therefore, 
knowing these things,—and they are too sa- 
gacious not to know them,—would be far 
from countenancing a course of action by 
Congress that would lead to disunion. 
They would make common cause with the 
South ; the offending Congress would be 
displaced at the term’s end, these two States 
will have been gained on the side of the 
Union, and the Constitution and govern- 
ment have been saved. 

But suppose that, immediately on the 
heels of the aggression, we appeal only to a 
Convention of Southern States. Do we not 
rashly and unnecessarily jeopard the dear- 
est of causes by closing the doors to all 
other States? We lose everything without 
even attempting to gain anything. We 
lose the protecting influence of the great 
bond of Union, without even opening a 
door for its salvation. 

Such, fellow-citizens, is the course of con- 
duct, and its consequences, advised by the 
advocates of the Convention, aud by the dis- 
ciples of Mr. Rhett, and their seditious co- 
adjutors in Mississippi. I, for one, repudiate 
any such doctrine, and abjure all such tutel- 
age. I desire to matriculate at some other 
than the fountain of South Carolina Rhett- 
ore. 

But can a Convention of Southern States 
be gotten up which will fairly and truly 
reflect and represent public sentiment at the 
South? I think not. In the first place, 
the party distinetions of Whig and Demo- 
crat are by no means obliterated. It is true 
that a slight coalescence has been formed 
among afew. Some of the Whigs, tempt- 
ed by ambition perhaps, or betrayed by ar- 
dent temperaments into an over-wrought 
zeal, or misled by erroneous calculations, 
have been incautious enough to join the 
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seditious wing of the great Democratic | 


party. But the body of the Whig party 
remain firm to their integrity, and have 
openly repudiated all such leaders. Some | 
Democrats have united with them in the 
vain attempt to furm a par excellence South- | 
ern party; but the body of the Democrats | 
are by no means committed to an ultra | 
platform. They adhere to party and to 
party men, and refuse any direct coalition 
on what is termed the Southern question. 
They are, it is true, more equally divided on 
the Union and Disunion question, than are 
the Whigs; and, perhaps, as some of their 
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enmities among Southern friends. This, my 
fellow-citizens, is of itself a sufficient argu- 
ment with me to oppose all attempts at the 
Southern Convention. 

But this is not all. I fear that, after as- 
sembling, such Convention would rather be 
found lending itself to the manufacture of 
public sentiment, than conforming to the 
will of those they would be said to repre- 
sent. That will could not now be ascertained. 
The advocates of the Convention are either 
unwilling or afraid to avow their objects, or 
to meet the issue of Union or Disunion—of 
resistance or obedience to the laws of the 
country. 


leaders claim, the majority is for resistance. They could not sustain, before the 
But the issue has not been fairly joined and | people, an effort to call a Convention merely 
put; and, as yet, they manifest every desire | to deliberate, or to adopt an ultimatum 
to cohere as a party, on the ancient and | against aggressions not yet committed. The 
popular principle, that “a bird in the hand | people will claim the privilege of deliberating, 
is worth two in the bush.” When their | and then send delegates from their midst to 
hot-headed leaders approach them on the | act. You cannot get the Conventionists to 
subject of a coalition, the answer, if we may | join the issue of war or peace, resistance or 
judge by actions, has always been in the | non-resistance, by their proposed Conven- 
language of Scripture: “Go thy way; at a/tion. Their addresses, their resolutions, 
more convenient season” we will join you. | even their speeches in primary assemblies, 
At the same time, the body of the Whigs, | all point to resistance, and cover a settled 
in every instance where a coalition has been | purpose of dissolution. But they disclaim 


attempted, have protested against their ab- | violence, and repudiate disunion, where the 


sorption, and consequent extinction as a | naked issue is made. A Convention there- 
conservative, national party. With a con-| fore is impracticable, and would not reflect 
servative and genuine Whig administration, | truly and entirely public sentiment. The 
which, so far, has stood true to Southern question of a Convention may then be thus 
rights, because true to the Constitution, and | resolved: If intended only to deliberate, it is 
which, relying on the cheerful support of its | not their province ; if to adopt an ultimatum 
friends in both sections, is endeavoring to | against airy aggressions, it is unnecessary ; if 
impress conservative and national Whig | to decide the issue of resistance or obedience, 
principles on the Government, and to illus- | or of Union or Disunion, no such issue will 
trate their beautiful influence—the Whigs have been made, and the South is not 
seem unwilling to surrender their tried | united. 

friends, ere yet they have offended. Nor | 

do they seem at all inclined to the belief that | I shall devote this section, fellow-citizens, 
they will offend. Millard Fillmore and | to a review of the position in which we have 
Daniel Webster were never so popular at | been placed, as a State, by the recent extra- 
the South as now, and their friends evince | ordinary Proclamation of His Excellency, 


every reliance in their administration. 
Parties, then, are still jealous, still dis- 
united, and there is little prospect of a coali- 
tion. An effort therefore to elect delegates 
to a Southern Convention would most likely 
take a party turn, and become a party mat- 
ter. This would beget bad blood at the 
South, let success perch on whichever side 
it might; the moral, or, to speak more 
properly, the sectional influence of the Con- 
vention would be completely baffled, and 
the result would be lamentable divisions and 











convoking our Legislature in extra session. 
I shall begin with a review of that most 
singular document itself. 

At the close of a long, tedious, and ex- 
citing session of Congress, when the whole 
country was looking to that calm in the po- 
litical world ever so welcome after the storm, 
aud when the nation had just begun to con- 
gratulate itself on the happy adjustment 
of the vexed issues, this State is suddenly 
ealled upon to sit in judgment on the action 
of Congress, and invited to become a leader 
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in resisting the laws of the land. His Ex- 
cellency’s Proclamation certainly threatens 
resistance, if it means anything at all; else, 
we must regard its issue as one of those 
pompous demonstrations for which our 
sapient Governor has become so famous. 
His Excellency sets out with what logi- 
cians term a petitio principii. He assumes a 
fact which never existed, and begs a conclu- 
sion against which, I verily believe, every 
sane man in Mississippi would most solemnly 
protest. Unwilling to convoke the Legisla- 
ture on his own admitted responsibility, the 
Governor assumes that he has been invited 
to do so by the people of the State, because 
a few county meetings have been held; at 
which, let me say, resolutions have been 
passed as various and different in their 
meaning as it is possible to conceive. The 
State and Central Conventions, even, part 
company on vital points; while, in the 
counties, both compromise and resistance 
measures have been passed. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that at none of these 
meetings has His Excellency been invited, in 
any event, to convene the Legislature in 
extra session. The fact, as concerns the 
invitation intimated in the first paragraph 
of the Proclamation, is altogether assumed. 
In the second paragraph, His Excellency, 
seemingly not satisfied with Executive fune- 
tions, assumes to constitute himself the 
judge as to when the rights of tlie people 
have been assailed; and that without giving 
the people ordinary grace time in which to 
make up their opinions. Does His Excel- 
lency know that there is, at least, great 
diversity of opinion among the “citizens of 
slaveholding States” concerning the amount 
of aggression contained in the “ recent acts of 
Congress”? Is he ignorant of the fact that 
a large, if not the largest, number of his 
own fellow-citizens are unaware that any 
“advantages and benefits of the Federal 
Union have been denied to them”? Out 
of the twenty-five or thirty papers published 
in the State, how many acknowledge the 
assumptions of the Executive Proclamation ? 
How many sustain the action of Congress 
as concerns the adjustment bills? Does 
His Excellency assume that the whole press 
is ready to rally around the doctrines set 
forth in his Pronunciamento? Take the 
strongest slaveholding counties of the State, 
and are the planters all agreed that they are 
“ insulted and aggrieved ” by the “ recent acts 





of Congress”? Is there no opposition to 
resistance and to secession in the great coun- 
ties of Adams, and Warren, and Hinds, and 
Marshall, and Monroe, and Lowndes, not to 
name many others? Are the members of 
the Mississippi Legislature—are the Southern 
members in Congress united in the opinion 
that the South has been aggrieved by the 
action of Congress to the point of resistance ? 
And, in view of all this, how can His Excel- 
lency presume to judge that “the people of 
Mississippi, in common with the citizens of 
all the slaveholding States,” should feel “ that 
the benefits and advantages of the Federal 
Union have been denied to them” ! 

Now it is barely possible that His Excel- 
lency is inflated with the idea that, by thus 
snapping judgment on public opinion, to- 
gether with the great weight of his personal 
influence, he will rally all dissentient ele- 
ments, even though two thirds of the people 
should now disagree with him. As strange 
hallucinations have floated through his 
mind, if all tales be true. At least, if he 
shall be deceived in his calculations, it will 
not be the first time that his zeal has dis- 
tanced his discretion—if, indeed, the latter 
virtue form any part of his mental structure. 

The third section of the Proclamation 
presents a tangible issue, and unfolds, to 
some extent, the objects of the extraordinary 
convocation. His Excellency denounces the 
bill to abolish the slave traffic in the District 
of Columbia, as “ aggressive” on the rights of 
the South, and as “ threatening” the entire 
dissolution and “overthrow” of the South- 
ern institution. Among other things let out 
in this paragraph, too, we find that His 
Excellency has convoked the Legislature to 
guard against contingencies, or, in other 
words, to fight against a shadow ; there 
being, as he says, “no reasonable hope that 
the aggressions upon rights of the people of 
the slaveholding States will cease.” Mac- 
beth, we are told, saw bloody daggers in the 
air,—* false creations, proceeding from the 
heat-oppresséd brain;” and Don Quixote, 
thinking that he beheld an army of giants 
in a parcel of windmills, determined, for the 
honor of chivalry, to make a gallant charge. 
If His Excellency had studied, or would 
study now, the philosophy of example, he 
might be able to make here a profitable ap- 
plication. There is far more meaning than 
one might suppose in that wise and respect- 
able aphorism of “acting for grandeur.” 
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Now is it true that the rights of the pe- 
culiar institution of the South are endangered 
by the passage of the bill to abolish the 
slave traffic in the District? Understanding 
His Excellency so to declare, I take the lib- 
erty to join issue with him on the point. I 
have already shown that Congress must 
possess the requisite power to do thus much, 
both by the terms of the Maryland cession 
and by the Federal Constitution. Our 
cherished institution would hang, indeed, on 
a slender thread, if this be an “ aggression 
and were it not more effectually protected 
from the dominion of the Federal Legisla- 


ture, I should be loath to admit that it |i 


could be thus assaulted. I should, in such | 
event, seriously distrust the strength of my 
cause. Nothing that Congress can do as 
concerns the District, although it may be 
illegal and despotic, can weaken the nights 
of the sovereign States. If the Congress is 
supreme within the District, it is made 


so by a voluntary cession from a sovereign | 


State, and by the supreme law of the land. 
The States are separate, and, in many re- 
spects, independent powers. The District is 
not independent in any respect. Its inhab- 
itants, as I have already intimated, are iso- 
lated as concerns their relations with the 
different States, or sovereign communities, 
which form the United States. They have 
no voice either in the election of the Presi- 
dent or of the Congress which govern them. | 
They are, in fact, passive subjects. There is 
no sort of analogy between the District and 
the States. For instance, the State Legis- 
latures are not arbitrary or irresponsible 
bodies. As regards the District, Congress 
is both arbitrary and irresponsible. This is 
a vital difference. How then can the slave- 
holding States be assaulted by this bill, 
especially as it infringes no natural right ? 

I would be obliged if His Excellency will 
condescend to inform us how or in what 
manner he will find authority to resist this 
act of Congress, applying, as it does, alone 
to the limits of its “ exclusive jurisdiction ” ? 
How will he prevent or oppose its operation ? 
How will he found a plausible pretext for 
hostile action? He cannot make a eall on 
this State or any of the States to engage in 
such resistance; for they would be estopped 
for want of authority to interfere in a matter 
which both the Constitution and the law 
have placed beyond their reach or control. 
No right of any State, no clause of the Con- 
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stitution has been infringed upon or violated. 
Congress has acted entirely within its con- 
stitutional, undisputed sphere. He cannot 
appeal to the General Government; for, 
besides being the offending party,—if it be 
offense,—that can only move by terms of the 
law, and that law has not been infracted. He 
cannot, planted behind the cannon of Missis- 
sippi, or in the exuberance of conscious mili- 
tary genius, attempt to bully or threaten ; 
because Congress can at once silence him by 
’| showing the warrants for its authority, and 
by challenging him to show cause for re- 
sisting a law confined, in its operation, with- 
in the acknowledged limits of its “ exclusive 
| jurisdiction.” There is even danger that he 
| will be met with a plea of his once darling 
| doctrine of non-intervention. How then 

will he proceed with his clearly threatened 
| resistance, in the absence of all authority or 
| pretext? The glories of Chapultepec will 
| not carry him through mere Quixotic adven- 
tures. The greenest laurels may fade in a 
fruitless or fantastic contest ; and the doughti- 
est hero, by engaging in empty onslaughts, 
may be plucked of “all the budding hon- 
ors” that adorn his crest. His Excellency 
will pardon me, I trust, if I suggest to him, 
with all kindness and respect, that it would 
be well, while being emulous to imitate a 
| Charles the Twelfth or the Great Frederic, 
| to guard against adopting the errantries of a 
mere flighty Furioso. 

The Constitution of our State, fellow-citi- 
zens, empowers the Governor to convoke 
the Legislature only “in cases of emergency.” 
His Excellency may deem the present an 
“emergency,” such as is contemplated by the 
Constitution ; but I do not believe that you 
will, on reflection, concur in such opinion. 
The State is in no danger. No invasion of 
her territory is threatened from any quarter. 
Her citizens are at peace among themselves, 
and with the world. There has not been 
even an indignation meeting. And yet the 
Legislature is convoked in extraordinary 
session. Now what daw is to be passed ? 
The Legislature, as you know, is restricted, 
in its active sense, to the muking of laws. 
Its action is confined to its stated duties, as 
recited in the Constitution. I cannot find 
among those duties that which looks to a 
resistance of the laws of Congress. It is not 
authorized to abet His Excellency *s schemes 
of resistance, as intimated in ‘his recent 














Proclamation; nor can it pledge the State 
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to any hostile action. This is a principle| ment merely, a league between the different 
claimed by the People. States, a copartnership of separate and dis- 
Now if His Excellency had assumed to | tinct Governments, or a regularly “ ordained 
call a Convention of the people to deliberate | and established Constitution,” the declared 
on the recent action of Congress, and if that | supreme law of the entire confederacy? If 
soprentee ned Sosene sree gg oe I pong yr aang saree gp | it surely 
ongress oug resis y the State, | is none of the three first; and if the instra- 
the true issue would then have been joined. | ment, or the bond, does not utter a lie on 
The question would then have been between | its very face, and in its every feature and pro- 
the State and the General Government on | vision, it is unquestionably and undeniably 
the naked, defined issue of revolutionary | the last. Its very birth and origin show 
right. In such event, and in such event) that I am correct in point of fact. The old 
only, would His Excellency have been au-| confederation was, indeed, a league—a mere 
thorized to convene the Legislature ; and | compact between the different States. Un- 
the latter body would then know what to! der that the General Government was, in 
do. As it is now, the issue is between very truth, a mere creature of the State 
Joun Antuony Quirman and the Congress; Governments. It could not move nor act 
and Government of the United States. It | without their consent. It could not lay or 
is very doubtful, in my mind, whether the collect taxes and duties, nor form treaties, 
Legislature, when met, will be at all envious | nor declare war, nor make peace, without the 
to share his responsibility, or to thrust itself} consent of the State Governments. It was 
forward as a party in a contest of such gen-| imbecile and inefficient, a mockery and a 
uine Quixotism. His Excellency will be | nullity, and was soon found to beso. A 
left to play his hand alone. Convention was called to revise and re-adapt 
its deficiencies. That Convention met in 

In the preceding sections, fellow-citizens, | 1787, in Philadelphia; and their first resolu- 

I have forborne to amplify. I have left tion declared that a “ nutional government 
much to your own reflection, and preferred | ought to be established, consisting of a su- 
to do so. I have mainly endeavored to| preme Legislature, Judiciary and Executive.” 
mark out the true issues, believing you to} Afterwards, this resolution was so altered 
be fully capable of filling up the detail of | that, instead of “national,” it was termed 
argument, and of following the same to its; the “government of the United States,” 
just and legitimate conclusion. My only | which was the name and style of the con- 
a gt i Sage me is to en: ps brefy Sette ‘ =e og 9 ae _ 
but minutely, the other proposed remedy of | framed and sent out for ratification, not by 
secession—a remedy which I shall endeavor| the States or the State Legislatures, but 4 
to dissect of its countless enormities and | the people of the States in Convention assem- 
mischiefs, and to demonstrate to be worse | bled. It depended for adoption on consent 
than the alleged disease. I am happy to| and agreement ; but the moment that it 
find, however, that this course is suggested | was adopted, its declarations were fairly con- 
by very few—is disavowed by many even of| firmed. These declarations are not of a 
the most disaffected, and is dreaded by | league or compact between the States, but of 
nearly all. a “Constitution of the people of the United 
Has a State of this Union the constitu-| States.” The language of the preamble is 
tional right to secede “without the consent | not to agree or stipulate, but to “ ordain and 
of Congress,” or the other States? This! establish.” It declares itself to be, together 
question unfolds and opens the whole issue. | with the “laws and treaties made in pursu- 
I shall argue it in a somewhat novel point) ance thereof, the supreme law of the land.” 
of view, and invoke your unbiased attention.| And, as if to give unmistakable emphasis 
It will be for you tosay, after going candidly | to this declaration, it adds, “ anything in the 
through with the argument, whether I sus-} Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
tain my premises. trary notwithstanding.” (Art. 6th.) This 
Let me ask first, however, what is the} Constitution can lay and collect taxes, impose 
nature of our bond of union? Is it the| duties, make treaties, declare war, and con- 
creature of the State Governments, or the} clude peace, independently of the consent of 
people of the States united? Is it an agree-| the States, It even lays injunctions on the 
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State Governments, does not receive such 
from them. It tells them they “ shall not” 
make treaties, form alliances or confedera- 
tions, coin money, pass any bill impairing 
the obligation of contracts, engage in any 
war, enter into compact with another State 
or with a foreign power, keep any regular 
troops, maintain any navies. (Art. Ist, sec- 
tion 10th.) This surely is not the language 
of a creature, a mere agent of the various 
State Governments! Washington tells us 
“that it is utterly impracticable, in the Fed- 
eral Government of these States, to secure 
all the rights of independent sovereignty to 
each, and yet provide for the safety and in- 
terest of all.” (Letter to Congress on the 
Constitution.) In his Farewell Address he 
speaks of the “unity of government which 
constitutes us one people,” and of our indis- 
soluble community of interest as one nation. 

Mr. Madison, the highest authority, in his 
letter to the editor of the North American 
Review, speaks of the Constitution of the 
United States “as constituting the people 
thereof one people for certain purposes,” and 
asan instrument which cannot be altered or 
annulled at the will of the States individually. 
The fifteenth number of the Federalist, the 
acknowledged authoritative commentary on 
and exposition of the Constitution, penned by 
Mr. Madison, speaks of “sovereignty in the 
Union, and complete independence in the 
States, as utterly repugnant and irreconcila- 
ble.” But I have a more pertinent, if not a 
higher authority still. Mr. Calhoun, in his 
celebrated letter to Governor Hamilton, uses 
this significant language: “In the execution 
of the delegated powers, the Union is no 
longer regarded in reference to its parts, but 
as forming one great community, to be gov- 
erned by a common will.” 

I cannot pause, fellow-citizens, to multiply 
authorities. I have adduced sufficient both 
from the Constitution itself, and from the 
legacies of its expounders and fathers, to 
show to you the grounds of my opinion that 
it is not a mere league or compact between 
the States, but the supreme law of the land; 
and that, too, independently of State consti- 
tutions or State laws. These are facts of 
history. I tell them to you honestly and 
truthfully. If they are unwelcome they are 
none the less true; and I cannot be held 
responsible for taking the Constitution for 
that which I know it to be. And I may 
here add, en passant, such being the history 
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and interpretation of the Constitution, the 
doctrine of secession finds but little consti- 
tutional sustenance. 

But I may be pointed to the Virginia 
Resolutions of 1798, passed to denounce the 
odious Alien and Sedition laws of the Ad- 
ams administration. Being penned by Mr. 
Madison, I cheerfully defer to their authority 
as he interprets them—not as Nullifiers and 
Secessionists interpret them. They are held 
by these last to assert the complete inde- 
pendence of the States of the General Goy- 
ernment, and as covering the right of seces- 
sion by the States at their own option. If 
this be their meaning, I reject them as dan- 
gerous and J acobinical. But do they really 
look to the right of secession, or to the 
resistance of the laws of Congress by hostile 
States? I confess that they wear such ap- 
pearance, and would seem to contemplate 
such end. but the drawer of them protests 
against such interpretation, and the endors- 
ers of them, at the period of their promul- 
gation, deny and disclaim any such infer- 
ences. Mr. Madison, in the letter above 
referred to, speaking of the interpretation 
thus put on his resolution, says: “It may 
often happen that erroneous constructions, 
not anticipated, may not be sufficiently 
guarded against in the language used.” 
And again he says: “That the Legislature 
could not have intended to sanction such 
doctrine, (viz., nullification and secession,) is 
to be inferred from the debate in the House 
of Delegates, and from the address of the 
two Houses to their constituents.” Mr. 
Monroe, then Governor of Virginia, in his 
message relating to these resolutions, and 
referring to the action of the Legislature on 
passing them, says, “ they looked toa change 
in public opinion, which ought to be free ; 
not to measures of violence, discord and 
disunion, which they (the people and Leg- 
islature) abhor.” The mover of the resolu- 
tions himself declares, “The appeal is to 
public opinion; if that is against us, we 
must yield.” And in later years, a distin- 
guished disciple of the Virginia school of 
polities declared in the United States Senate, 
when alluding to these resolutions, “ The 
whole object of the proceedings was, by the 
peaceful force of public opinion, to obtain a 
speedy repeal of the acts in question, not to 
oppose or arrest their execution while they 
remained unrepealed.” (Speech of Hon. 
Wm. C. Rives, in 1833.) And as evidence 
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in support of this interpretation, I may here 
add, that even while the resolutions were 
yet before the people of Virginia, denounc- 
ing the laws of Congress as “ wnconstitu- 
tional and dangerous,” the Sedition Act was 
cruelly enforced against a popular favorite, 
and protégé of Mr. Jefferson, in their very 
capital, and by one of the most brutal and 
despotic judges that has ever disgraced the 
ermine since the days of Jeffreys. (State 
Trials, case of Callendar, page 688.) So 
much, then, for these resolutions ; and being 
thus interpreted, I willingly receive them as 
high authority. 

But I propose to examine this principle 
of secession still more minutely, and to meas- 
ure it by the terms of the Constitution. I 
must say, in all sincerity, that it seems to 
me to be an absurd proposition, to contend 
that a solemn bond of government and of 
union, deliberately formed, should contain, as 
one of its essential features, an element of 
its own destruction and dissolution. A Con- 
stitution designed and framed, among other 
purposes, to destroy itself, and dissolve the 
Union which was the prime object of its 
ordination and establishment, could have 
been formed by none but madmen or Uto- 
pians, and could never have received the 
solemn adoption of an intelligent and saga- 
cious people. Suppose a State could secede 
from the Union at its own time, and by its 
own option! To what would it subject the 
rest of the States, but to the despotism of a 
fraction, more intolerable and arrogant than 
any oligarchy that ever existed. Well may 
Mr. Madison exclaim, as in the letter above 
referred to, “ that nothing can better demon- 
strate the inadmissibility of such a doctrine, 
than that it puts it in the power of the smadl- 
est fraction to give the law and even the 
Constitution to the remaining States ;” each 
claiming, as he says, “ an equal right to ex- 
pound it, and to insist on the exposition.” 
Such a bedlam of discord would never be- 
fore have existed to curse a nation, if such 
had been the end of the present Constitu- 
tion, and the design of those who framed it. 
Greatly would I have preferred a re-estab- 
lishment of the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion, to such a Constitution as these secession- 
ists would have ours to be. 

I know it is contended that certain States, 
as Virginia, New-York, and Rhode Island, 
claimed and reserved the right of seceding, 
at their own pleasure, in their several ratifi- 
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cations. I do not so read or understand the 
record. They would not have been admitted 
with any such baneful and disorganizing 
reservation, but would have been kept out, 
and treated as aliens, as they deserved. A 
pretty government would it be, where a 
meagre minority of the people could claim 
the supremacy of dictators to the majority. 
I would prefer, vastly, the sway of a Czar 
or a Sultan; because, under either of the 
last, we might, at least, have peace and per- 
manence—not an Italy of the middle ages, 
cut up by parties of Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
Such a government, fellow-citizens, as seces- 
sionists would force on you, was never de- 
signed by a Convention over which Wash- 
ington presided, and in which Madison, and 
Jay, and Hamilton were principal actors. 
But did these States make any such 
reservation? Let us go to the record, and 
take it by its plain, common-sense, usually 
received meaning. I find in the Virginia 
form of ratification, that the delegates decided 
that they “do, in the name, and on behalf 
of the people of Virginia, declare and make 
known that the powers granted under the 
Constitution, being derived from the people 
of the United States, may be resumed by 
them whensoever the same shall be perverted 
to their injury or oppression.” There is no 
sophisticating this declaration. The “ people 
of Virginia” declare that “the powers 
granted under the Constitution are derived 
from the people of the United States.” That 
is clear. Virginia, then, does not claim su- 
premacy, or even individuality, except in so 
far as her people assent to the Constitution. 
These powers, “when perverted,” may be 
“resumed,” not by the people of Virginia 
alone, but by the “people of the United 
States.” That is clear also. But further 
on they declare that they (the delegates) 
“do ratify the Constitution,” not on the 
condition, but “ with a hope of amendments.” 
This language needs no explanation. It is 
the language of unqualified assent. It is 
language which looks to anything else than 
the right of States to secede when they 
please from the Union. (Elliott’s Deb., vol. 
2d, p.476.) But New-York presents a more 
direct refutation of this doctrine. I find 
their form of ratification to read thus: “That 
the Constitution under consideration ought 
to be ratified by this Convention, upon con- 
dition nevertheless,” &c. ; among which con- 
ditions, I may say, there is not one which 
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includes secession. Indeed, on the day fol-| their doctrine, it at least carries along a pre- 
lowing, a delegate moved to strike out the | vious condition which would be fatal to their 
words “ upon condition,” and insert, “in full | theory. It demands a subserviency to the 
confidence ;” and the motion prevailed. | will of the great aggrieving power, which 
But, as if to clinch the whole, a Mr. Lansing | is “ Congress.” They may make the most 
did move, when the final question was put, | of it. 
to adopt a resolution, “ that there should be I have other questions to submit, and I 
reserved to the State of New-York a right | have done. What would be the situation of a 
to withdraw from the Union, after a certain | seceded State, in the presence of a powerful 
number of years, unless the amendments | and overshadowing empire like that of the 
proposed should be previously submitted to | | United States,—admitting, that is, that a 
a general Convention.” The motion was | State may peaceably secede? W hy, i in the 
promptly and largely defeated. This, fel- | | first place, such State would be an alien, a 
low-citizens, would not seem to contemplate | | foreign power, having no sympathy or inter- 
secession. (Elliotts Debates, vol. 1,p. 357.) | est with the other States, and no claims 
Can a State then secede? I can think | upon them. Would such State be freer or 
of but one way, by which, under the Con- | more independent, thus dissevered? Would 
stitution, this can be done, and that is by | she be allowed to exercise a single attribute 
“consent of Congress.’ Even this is not | or privilege of sovereignty, when we chose 
very clear, but it is, I think, fairly debata- | to interfere? And would we not interfere 
ble. In reflecting on the subject, and inyes- | if she formed any alliance with a foreign 
tigating its merits, 1 was arrested by the | power, prejudicial to our interests, or that 
following language, found in the latter clause | might be dangerous to our liberties? She 
of the tenth section of the first article of the | | would, in fact, ‘be a mere miserable de »pend- 
Constitution : “ No State shall, without the | | ency, constantly watched and suspected by 
consent of Congress, lay any duty of ton- | an all- -powerful neighbor, liable, at any time, 
nage, keep troops or ships of war in time |to be overrun and subdued, or blockaded 
af peace, enter into any agreement or com- | and invested on all sides, so that she could 
pact with another State, or with a foreign not move. An interior State, like Arkansas, 
power,” &. 1 have heen unable to find any | for instance, which has not even an outlet or 
contemporaneous explanation or elucidation | seaport of her own, would be especially 
of this latter member of the clause. In-| ruined in case of secession. If the seceding 
deed, Mr. Justice Story, in his admirable | | State, as is more likely, was South Carolina, 
Commentaries on the Constitution, remarks | a squadron of United States cruisers would 
as concerns this expression: “ What precise | never be out of sight of Charleston harbor. 
‘distinction is here intended to be taken be-| It most likely would be so ordered that no 
tween treaties, agreements and compacts, is | vessel could enter that port without first 
nowhere explained; and has never, as yet, | being searched by a man-of-war boat. The 
been the subject of any exact judicial or| very thought of such disruption is repul- 
other examination.” (Com., p. 512.) sive—the picture absolutely humiliating. 
If, however, a State, by consent of Con-| But a State being once severed from the 
gress, may lay a “duty of tonnage,” the | protection of the Constitution must look out 
same power, by the same construction, and | against unpleasing consequences. She is 
under like consent, may form a “compact | then under that law only, which makes the 
with a foreign power.” This certainly ¢m- | weaker power the very creature of the greater. 
plies a separation of that State from the | May such spectacle never disgrace our shores ! 
United States Government, in some shape;| This brings me to the close of my task. 
for by the Constitution, the President and | I have thought that I see enough of danger 
two thirds of the Senate alone can form a|in the dissemination of certain doctrines 
compact or treaty with foreign powers. This, | from high and influential sources, to author- 
fellow-citizens, is the only cloak which I can | ize this intrusion. This, at least, is my 
find in the Constitution to cover the doctrine | apology, if I shall encounter uncharitable 
of secession. It is very remote, and implied | criticism or rebuke. The good and whole- 
at the best. It is a bone, however, at which | some doctrine of true State rights has, in 
its advocates may gnaw, with entire safety | my opinion, been perverted to subserve un- 
to the country and the Union. If it covers! lawfulends. I have been raised to venerate 
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the true State rights doctrine, but not those 
which lead to disruption, and unconstitu- 
tional resistance of the laws of the General 
Government. It is still my pride to claim 
affinity with that enlightened school of politi- 
cians; but when they so torture the teach- 
ings of the early fathers as to ally with dis- 
unionists and secessionists, under a counter- 
feit of their ancient sacred banner, I part 
company with them. I believe that it is 
right to inculeate the doctrine of State sov- 
ereignty as assumed by Madison, and to 
guard against the tendencies to consolida- 
tion. I confess, however,-that I see but little 
danger of the last. I never felt such dan- 
ger, except during the iron dominion of 
Gen. Jacksom. Such danger is more to be 
feared in connection with resolute and over- 
popular men, the pampered pets of a pow- 
erful party, than in any undue tendencies of 
the government. 





Tn conclusion, fellow-citizens, | am unable 
to see anything so ominous in the present 
aspect of our national affairs, as will author- 
ize us to go about banding and marshalling 
the States for a crusade against the action of 
the General Government,—especially under 
the lead of such Hotspurs as I perceive to 
be at the head of the resistance forces. | 
am a Southerner by birth and education—a 
Southerner in pride of land, and in feeling—a 
Southerner in interest, and by every tie which 
can bind mortal mar to his native clime ; 
and I shall abide the destinies of the South. 
But I venerate the Federal Constitution. J 
love the Union. I love the first for its be- 
neficent protecting influence and power; I 
love the last for its proud and glorious asso- 
ciation with all that is dear to an American 
heart. 

A Sournron. 

October, 1850. 





THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON IRVING.* 


Norurne, certainly, is further from our 
intention, than a premeditated design to 
subject, or endeavor to subject, the distin- 
guished author whose name heads this 
article, to those ordinary critical inflictions 
which seem to be associated, by general 
understanding, with the name and with 
the privileges of a reviewer. His works 
belong to a class, and to a period in the 
history of American literature, which must 
ever shield them from harsh or uncandid 
scrutiny. They possess a charmed panoply 
that forbids rash or unseemly familiarity, 
and that represses the least suggestions 
of ungenerous critical animadversion. His 
beautiful touches of sentiment, and of ex- 
quisite humor, have so linked themselves 
with cherished associations of early intellec- 
tual enjoyment, or with scenes of quiet 
domestic happiness, as to preclude any but 
sensations of unalloyed agreeableness when 
scanning the pages now under consideration. 
They have cheered the fireside of the peas- 
ant, and enlivened the saloons of the 





wealthy. They have brightened hours of 
gloom and of depression, and relieved often- 
times the more austere and less inviting 
studies which make up literary tasks, and 
which form the pathway to mental accom- 
plishment. They lend increased interest to 
the hilarious social circle, and revivify the 
fading spirits of the invalid. Life, under 
the delightful sensations they inspire, seems 
to be less alloyed with sordid impulses, 
and reality less stern and burdensome In- 
deed, we are constrained to say, even at 
the risk of being thought paradoxical, that 
there is a something in the style and tone 
of this elegant writer, a magical diffusion 
of buoyancy imparted by his works, that 
smooths the frown of misfortune, softens the 
anguish of affliction, lights up the sombre 
moments of despair, and makes one almost 
laugh at the ill success which follows his 
most toilsome efforts after the good things of 
this world. / We confess to the very greatest 
admiration of this happy art and enviable 
peculiarity of Mr. Irving’s writings. We 





* Irving’s Works. New edition, revised. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1850. 
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consider the attainment of such the ultima 
Thule of authorship. It evinces adeption 
in a philosophy of very rare, because of its 
very difficult inculcation. Of all the great 
writers whose works have come under our 
observation, we can think of only two who 
will bear comparison with Mr. Irving in this 
respect—and they are the very greatest— 
viz., Lawrence Sterne and Sir Walter Scott. 
All who have read Tristram Shandy feel less 
disposed to weep than to smile at the pov- 
erty and disappointments of poor Yorick ; 
while the crosses and mishaps which befell 
Uncle Toby, not to name the famous wound 
in his groin received at the siege of Namur, 
beget “the most incessant and Ssevaintible 
merriment. We canuot, it is true, feel 
pleasure, in its proper sense, in contemplating 
the fact that so good a creature as Yorick 
should have been poor and dependent ; but, 
under other and more propitious circum- 
stances, Yorick would not have been 
Yorick that he was ; and thus, a misplaced 
notion of consistency on the part of the 


author might have lost to the world one | 
| ful characte TS. 
Nor does | 
the reader ever associate misery with the | 


of the most exquisite creations of genius 
that adorns English literature. 


poverty of Yorick. The good sense and 
waggish mirth which attend this fine char- 
acter whenever brought out to act his part in 
that inimitable melo-drama, serve to impress 
a highly valuable lesson of contentment and 
moral adaptibility. All visions of distress 
vanish, and we follow with a smile the eecen- 
tric parson in his parochial wanderings, and 
to his forlorn manse; we fancy him exor- 
c'sing want with jests, combating melan- 


choly with wit, bantering the future with) 


agreeable references to the past; and, at 


last, we bid him farewell in the act of quiz- | 


zing while death stands just at his bedside. 


And indeed, so artistically has Sterne por- | 


trayed the closing scene, and so eminently 
has he succeeded in impressing the phzloso- 
phy disguised in the waggeries of this 
unsurpassed character, that even while 
Eugenius is sobbing his adieu, we are not 
quite certain w hether Yorick is laughing or 
repining at the world’s se ‘fishness and. his 
own crushed ambition. 

We shall not pause to instance or particu- 
larize from the Waverley novels. Every vol- 
ume of them abounds with striking illustra- 
tions of the idea we are endeavoring to 
conyey to the readcr’s mind in connection 
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with the writings of Mr. Irving—viz., that 
philosophy which directs itself to a healthful 
accommodation to the mishaps and vicissi- 
tudes of life. We sha!] barely say that the 
piquancy and heroism of Die Vernon, under 
very severe trials, afford a most tasteful ex- 
emplification of Sir Walter’s admirable pow- 
ers of moulding his reader’s mind, through 
the influence of character, so as to meet the 
adversities or the prosperities of the world 
with a like equable temper. Equanimity 
under all circumstances is a prominent feature 
in all his delineations of character ; and the 
principal charm of his novels consists in the 
uniform good humor he manages to inter- 
sperse throughout the entire development 
and progress ‘of his story. 

But an interest more distinctive and fasci- 
nating, though in fact quite nearly allied 
with that : agreeable peculiarity to which we 
have just adverted, belongs to the writings 
of this model American author. We feel, 
while engaged in reading them, as though 
we could live long years in short moments 
of life, while we sympathize with his truth- 
They are not gay creatures 
of the element, nor mere sentimental de- 
lineations. They derive not their charm 
from the ephemeral and delusive portrait- 
ures of fancy. His beauteous pen delights 
to wander among domestic scenes, and to 
dwell with the congenial familiarities of 
daily habitude. He withdraws his readers 
from imaginary realms, and introduces them 
to ordinary lite. But the transition is never 
abrupt, never unwelcome. He works with 
the skill of a master, and strews the descent 
with every tempting allurement that genius 
can invent or taste desire. Under his magi- 
cal guidance, we discern in things which be- 
fore appeared indifferent sources of the full- 
est delight and the most intense interest. 
The healthful breathings of the common air 


| Seem instinct with unspeakable rapture. The 


most ordinary habits which link one season 
of life with another, become the prompters 
of thoughts and remembrances which have 
long lain dormant in unawakened recesses of 
the heart. He brings to mind, oftentimes by 
a single stroke, scenes and sweet recollections 
of childhood’s hours, and pictures them with 
a vividness that translates us in a moment to 
that blissful period; and the world again 
looks brightly as of old, and life seems to 
smile, and the future, disallied with all un- 
welcome thoughts of the present, beams 
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once more with those illusory and bright- 
faced phantasmagoria that had so charmed 
and invited our youth. And then we feel 
capable of a more contented and sensitive 
life than we have ever before dreamed of, 
and delight to linger on pages which thus 
rekindle the flame of long-forgotten sources 
of pleasure. 
/” The nicest serutiny will fail to detect the 
‘ least inclination to a misanthropic cast of 
mind in any of this elegant author's writings. 
The social virtues present to him a more 
grateful and congenial scope than the 
fiercer passions which more often tempt the 
descriptive adventurings of gifted writers. 
Mr. Irving would shrink from subjects that 
call for dark pictures of human nature, and 
abjures contact with those startling scenes 
which alone drew forth the full powers of 
Byron. He does not seek for the sublime 
in the mere intensity of burning passion, or 
for sources of enjoyment in those feverish 
gratifications which some would teach us to 
believe the only felicities worthy of high 
and impassioned souls. But, like Sir Wal- 
jter Scott, he writes every where with a 
‘keen and healthful relish, as Talfourd 
would say, for all the good things of this 
life ; constantly refreshing us, where we least 
expected it, with a deep sense of that pleas- 
ure which is spread through the earth, “ to 
be caught in stray gifts by whoever will find,” 
and brightens all things with the spirit of 
gladness. His pen is always linked with 
virtue, and they travel arm-in-arm through 
every page of his works. He has evidently 
never aimed at or practised that refined art 
which glosses over illicit indulgences, yet 
with characteristic felicity of temperament 
he never glides into austere denunciation of 
wrathful Puritanism when glancing at the 
weaknesses or frailties of human nature. 
The admirable sketch of “ the Stout Gentle- 
man” exhibits most tastefully his manner of 
allusion to those little peccadilloes that so 
often cross our prosy journey through the 
labyrinthal mazes of society. He meets 
them with clearly implied discountenance, 
but rather burlesques and jokes than quar- 
rels. Indeed, we can truly say of Mr. Irving 
as a writer, that, as often and delightfully 
as we have roamed through his works, we 
have never yet caught him in a bad humor. 
To associate a frown with any of his produc- 
tions, would be, in our humble judgment, to 
shear them of their most attractive and their 





rarest charm. We somehow, in turning his 
pages, always imagine the benevolent and 
rather jocund face of the writer to be 
lighted up with a roguish, significant smile, 
indicative both of healthful mental recrea- 
tion and enjoyment, and of a pleasing anti- 
cipation of successfully imparting to his 
future readers his own happy and enviable 
good-humor. 

The absence of complicated style and 
pomposity of words or sentences is another 
striking peculiarity of this author. His lan- 
guage is the most simple, and his style 
charmingly easy. A child may read and 
understand, and yet not detect the admirable 
artistic skill discernible to maturer eyes, 
which speaks forth at every period and semi- 
colon. If we may venture such a liberty, 
we would suggest that there is, perhaps, too 
much of the pruning-knife, or rather of the 
smoothing-plane, to be met with in gliding 
through the succession of melodious sen- 
tences which mark all his productions. And 
yet his skill is so nice, and his accomplish- 
ment so perfect, that in the enthrallment of 
sense excited by his magic beauties, we find 
it difficult to trace the point where natural- 
ness ends and art begins. Mr. Irving, as a 
writer, forcibly reminds us of Mr. Macready 
as an actor and a reader of Shakspeare. The 
rare taste and extreme fastidiousness of this 
distinguished player have enabled him, by 
deep study and long practice, to hide all traces 
of his art by the bew itching graces of an affec- 
tation so perfected and refined as to impart 
a delightful oblivion of everything but the 
amazing accomplishment of the artist. We 
must leave our critical readers, who have 
heard and who have read these eminent lit- 
terateurs, to decide which of the two has 
attained to the highest perfection. Our de- 
cided preference for Mr. Irving’s “ oceupa- 
tion,” as well, perhaps, as our American 
predilections, might incline us too readily to 
award the palm to our distinguished subject. 

We find, on glancing at Carey & Hart’s 
edition of the late Lord Jeffrey’s Miscella- 
nies, that we are not without the aid of very 
high authority for this single effort at criti- 
cism in connection with the writings of this 
elegant author. In his notice of Brace- 
bridge Hall, the great Scotch reviewer in- 
dulges the following apt and eloquent re- 
marks :— 


“The great charm and peculiarity of this work 
consists now, as on former occasions, in the singu- 
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lar sweetness of the composition, and the mildness 
of the sentiments—sicklied over perhaps a little, 
now and then, with that cloying heaviness into 
which unvaried sweetness is too apt to subside. The 
rhythm and melody of the sentences is certainly 
excessive ; as it not only gives an air of manner- 
ism from its uniformity, but raises too strong an 
impression of the labor that must have been be- 
stowed, and the importance which must have been 
attached to that which is, after all, but a second- 
ary attribute to good writing. It is very ill- 
natured in us, however, to object to what has given 
us so much pleasure ; for we happen to be very in- 
tense and sensitive admirers of those soft harmo- 
nies of studied speech in which this author is so apt 
to indulge ; and have caught ourselves, oftener than 
we shall confess, neglecting his excellent matter, to 
lap ourselves in the liquid music of his periods, 
and letting ourselves float passively down the mel- 
low falls and windings of his soft-lowing sen- 
tences, with a delight not inferior to that which 
we derive from fine versification.” 


The sincerity of this admission, thus ital- 
icized, is abundantly proved, not only because 
it silences even the lenient criticism of the 
first part of the paragraph, but because it 
happens to be, if we are any judges, the 
most beautiful and eloquent sentence ever 
penned by the critic himself—at least so far 
as the published form of his Miscellanies 
warrants. The sentiment is that of an ardent 
admirer, not of a cold reviewer ; and we may 
say that, after an agreeable perusal of his 
Lordship’s works, we concluded that, of all 
productions which ever passed the scrutiny 
of his slashing criticism, those belonging to 
Washington Irving were his chief favorites. 

We do not hesitate to confess to the same 
weakness—if weakness it be—which his 
Lordship has so artlessly admitted in the 
sentence just quoted. We plead guilty to 
being charmed with the fineshed elegances 
of Irving’s style, and to being fascinated with 
the mellifluous diction and siren-toned har- 
mony of his polished sentences. It is only 
after delight has been again and again 
satiated, and after admiration has been ex- 
hausted, that we can get our consent to turn 
back, after having wandered captive through 
scores of his glowing pages, and recall our 
enthralled senses fur the less weleome task 
of even friendly criticism. And yet, we 
wish. it distinctly understood, we have no 
fault to find. If Irving had written less 
sweetly, he would never have attained to 
the laureateship of American literature,—a 
position to which universal suffrage has long 
since assigned him. We certainly should 
not have so loved to linger over the enchant- 
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ing flow of his legends, and sketches, and 
tales. In all these, to a mind gifted with 
appreciative and truly refined tastes, there 
dwells a mellow influence that calls up 
countless floating reminiscences of early 
classic gleanings. The majestic imagery of 
Virgil is sometimes forcibly recalled as we 
follow this delightful guide through the 
storied precincts of the Alhambra, or among 
the startling and fascinating superstitions 
of Moorish life. At other times, while 
tracing his peregrinations among the hills 
and valleys of Spain, we find our fancy 
wandering back to the school-room or to the 
college halls, and again following Horace on 
his journey to Brundusium; or else bask- 
ing amid the flowers of Rome’s fragrant 
gardens, or mixing with the classic revelry— 
the song—the recitation—the poetical efful- 
gences of a Roman banquet. Then again 
we are agreeably reminded of Juvenal’s 
pungent wit and racy lampoonings, while 
laughing over the “ Art of Bookmaking,” or 
the characteristics of burly “John Bull.” 
We live again amid the heroic inspirations 
of Livy’s pictured page, or the glowing 
chapters of the “ Viri Rome,” as we read of 
the noble fortitude and daring achievements 
of “ Philip of Pokanoket.”. The Conquest 
of Granada suggests lively recollections of 
the breathing portaitures and exciting scenes 
and angry conflicts of Sallust’s Jugurthine 
War, or the fabled battles and sieges which 
belong to early Roman history. 

We have no heart to find fault with 
writings that come to usthus freshened with 
the charms of early association, and that 
teem with such illimitable harvests and 
priceless treasures of intellectual wealth and 
enjoyment. But we may venture to adduce 
and transcribe a specimen of that peculiar 
and charming blemish of style that belongs 
to Mr. Irving as a writer, to which we have 
objected as too monotonously sweet, and 
which Lord Jeffrey so leniently condemns 
while he so candidly admires. We know 
not that his Lordship alluded to any particu- 
lar passage ; we shall offer one which in our 
own opinion eminently justifies the criticism 
of “excessive rhythm and melody,” and the 
“Jabor and importance ” of which his Lord- 
ship deems to be rather too much a primary 
consideration with the author. At the same 
time, we must admonish our reader that 
tempting seductions will beset the path of 
his judgment, and melody as entrancing as 
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that of the spheres will assail his ears, to 
silence the promptings of criticism. He 
shall decide whether the admonition be too 
highly associated. We quote from the 
opening pages of the Sketch Book, contain- 
ing the author’s “ Account of Himself.” In 
speaking of his early rambling habits, and 
fondness for the gorgeous scenery of his 
native country, Mr. Irving there says :—* I 
visited parts of my own country; and had 
I been merely a lover of fine scenery, I 
should have felt little desire to seek elsewhere 
its gratification; for on no country have 
the charms of nature been more prodigally 
lavished. Her mighty lakes, like oceans of 
liquid silver; her mountains, with their 
bright aerial tints ; her valleys, teeming with 
wild fertility; her tremendous cataracts, 
thundering in their solitudes; her bound- 
less plains, waving with spontaneous ver- 
dure; her broad, deep rivers, rolling in 
solemn silence to the ocean; her trackless 
forests, where vegetation puts forth all its 
magnificence ; her skies, kindling with the 
magic of summer clouds and glorious sun- 
shine ;—no, never need an American look 
beyond his own country for the sublime and 
beautiful of natural scenery.” 

This short extract certainly presents a 
most formidable array of measured rhythm 
and of graded melody, and abounds, if we 
may so say, with dactyles, spondees, and all 
the nice prosodial paraphernalia that soften 
and attune hexameter versification. The 
commas, and semicolons, and dashes form 
only so many spaces between a succession 
of ravishing musical cadences that voice 
imagination, and lull into forgetfulness all 
critical whisperings of untasteful “ excess.” 
When reviewing books which, like these, 
abound with paragraphs and pages alike 
harmoniously toned, we cease to wonder that 
Lord Jeffrey should smother his critical acu- 
men, to “lap himself in the liquid music of 
periods, and float down the mellow falls and 
windings of soft-flowing sentences.” But 
yet we are told that the most accomplished 
musical composers, after sensualizing through 
an enchanting continuity of melodious bars 
and staves, find it necessary to relieve the 
ear, now and then, by a harsh and grating 
discord. This is done that harmony may 
not cloy, and that the effect of music may 
be heightened by agreeable contrast. Hence 
Lord Jeffrey, finding that his favorite author 
is unawakened to this sole auxiliary of his 





art, characterizes the writings of Mr. Irving 
as being “sicklied over with that cloying 
heaviness into which unvaried sweetness is 
so apt to subside.” If it be a blemish, how- 
ever, it is a blemish that very few who 
“have music in their souls,” or who are 
pleased with “concord of sweet sounds,” 
will be disposed to quarrel with or to cen- 
sure. The chieftain of the modern critical 
band yields to the Circean influence, and it 
will, at least, be advisable for all subordi- 
nates to steer clear of the enchanted shores. 
As for ourselves, we have only made Lord 
Jefirey’s remark the text of our own sug- 
gestions, and have aimed less at criticism 
than at amplification and explanation. 

The writings of Mr. Irving show a pre- 
dominance of the humorous over the tragical 
cast of mind. We should infer that he was 
less fond of the buskin than of the sock; 
would like Falstaff better than King Lear ; 
and would some rather laugh through the 
graphic pages of Rob Roy or Guy Manner- 
ing, than to dweli amidst the groves of 
Ravenswood or the shaded recesses of Cum- 
nor Hall. He seems to be himself only in 
the character of his Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
and only at home when nestling among the 
old-fashioned Dutch families of his native 
Hudson. Critics have said that the genius 
of Sir Walter Scott shone the most resplen- 
dent while his foot was on the heather, or 
while dealing with Scottish character. It 
certainly was so to a very great extent; but 
the splendid imagery and gorgeous pictur- 
ings of Ivanhoe and Kenilwcrth showed 
that his creative powers were bounded by 
no localities. And in applying a similar 
remark to Mr. Irving, we do not at all 
mean to say that hes genius is fettered 
among the Alpine fastnesses or majestic 
windings of the lordly Hudson ; for while 
we must reverentially class the sage relicts 
of Mynheer Knickerbocker as the most ex- 
cellent of his writings, the quaint humors of 
Bracebridge Hall, the classic pages of the 
Alhambra, the splendid descriptions of the 
Conquest of Granada, and the tasteful por- 
traitures of his Tales of a Traveller, evince a 
versatility of talent that silences contradic- 
tion. 

When personating the old Dutch chron- 
icler, Mr. Irving always draws on the sock 
and the comicmask. Not once is his visage 
darkened by a tale of sorrow, or his good 
humor disturbed by a scene of misery or 
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suffering. He even deals with grave sub- 
jects as if he intended to pursue the laugh- 
ing philosophy of Democritus, and discard 
for ever that of the sterner school. The 
History of New-York is, in our judgment, a 
work of unsurpassed merit as a specimen of 
unvarying, untiring humor. Its exceeding 
chasteness, too, and the classic purity of dic- 
tion which embellishes every page, commend 
it to all classes of readers. Most of the 
comic or humorous writers are so broad and 
undisguisedly vulgar as utterly to repel any 
but general readers. Swift and Sterne and 
Smollet are all eminently liable to this ob- 
jection, whatever be their consummate tal- 
ents and skill as writers. But anybody, of 
any profession, or of either sex, may read 
the humorous works of Washington Irving, 
without fear of offense to the dignity and 
gravity of the one, or to the modesty and 
refinement of the other. Divines and schol- 
ars; men of erudition and men of science ; 
literary characters and eminent authors, 
have all alike found delight in reading the 
History of New-York, by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker; and, more than that, have found 
instruction. The author of Waverley used 
to linger for long hours over its mirth- 
inspiring pages, convulsed with laughter ; | 
and has been heard to declare that he con- | 
sidered it an antidote to all species of blue- 
devils. And who has ever read the story of 
Rip Van Winkle without arising from its 
perusal in a better humor with himself, his 
family, his neighbors, his country, and with 
the world? It has passed that ordeal which | 
is the surest token of success and of general | 
favor,—the provincializing the story as a| 
familiar proverb or figure of speech. And | 
no wonder. It is all American. Its wild- | 
ness and its humor are entirely our own. | 
We look not to foreign climes, as is too | 
often the case with most familiar and popu- 
lar legends, for its foundations. The scene 
of the hapless hero’s residence, and of his 
famous mountain adventure, looms forth 
above the broad Hudson, cresting boldly its 
ajestic western horizon, and may be viewed | 
daily by the thousands who traverse its ro- 
mantic waters. We will venture the asser- 
tion, that whoever turns his eye to catch a | 
passing glimpse of the Kaatskill mountains, as 
their empurpled summits print their outlines | 
on a clear evening sky, indulges a smile, un- | 
consciously perhaps, in memory of Rip, his | 
dog Wolf, and his shrewish but thrifty dame. 
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But, leaving the Highlands, let us descend 
the smooth current fifty miles or so; and as 
we glide into the broad and noble expanse 
of the Tappan Zee, where “the old Dutch 
navigators were wont prudently to shorten 
sail, and implore the protection of St. 
Nicholas,” and coursing the vision along the 
succession of “spacious coves” which here 
“indent the eastern shore,” search for “the 
bosom ” of the one in which “lies the small 
market town or rural port, which by some is 
called Greensburg, but which is more gen- 
erally and properly known by the name of 
Tarrytown.” What medley of agreeable 
associations is that which thrills the breast ? 
Fancy has carried us away to the social fire- 
side where first we opened the Sketch Book 
to read of Brom Bones and of Ichabod 
Crane. We can, indeed, scarcely trust our- 
selves to speak of the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. The thoughts to which it gives 
rise belong to an era of childhood to which 
we are especially partial, viz., those listless 
hours whiled away beneath the quiet, unos- 
tentatious roof of the old country school- 
house. We doubt not but that its perusal 
affects others in a like manner. Where the 
mind first opened, where the fancy first 
quickened, where hope first fluttered, and 
where ambition first sparkled before the 
mind’s vision, there are gathered the most 
cherished associations of after life. And in 
this country of ours, where the sovereign is 
found as well in the ragged, bare-headed 
urchin that gathers his scrap of learning 
from itinerant pedagogues, as in the starchy 
inmates of colleges and universities, it is a 
fact well authenticated that genuine country 
schools have been the nurseries of the most 
exalted intellects that have shed renown on 
our history. It is therefore that this sketch 
has ever been so highly prized in literary 
circles, as well as because of its rare idio- 
matic chasteness and purity of style. 

We are free to confess that we have long 
regarded this sketch as Mr. Irving’s chef 
@ouvre. Among all its finished compeers, 
if we may thus speak, it stands, in our 


| judgment at least, inimitable and unrivalled 


as regards any or all of the various excel- 
lences which make up the sum total of a 
master-piece. Its simple, undefiled Saxon 
elegance of language, the beautiful intona- 
tion of short paragraphs, the melody of the 
smooth-flowing sentences, the tasteful touches 
of refined sentiment, the chaste ebullitions 
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of humor and of satire, the choice specimens 
of descriptive eloquence, and the delightful 
train of associations evoked by its lovely 
pictures of quiet domestic life, constitute an 
entirety of rare and unequalled excellences 
that must long uphold the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow as one of the most cherished literary 
heirlooms of the country. Every page pos- 
sesses its separate charm. Every one forms 
the first link in a long chain of agreeable 
reminiscences. Like the dwelling-place of 
our infancy revisited in manhood, as Macau- 
lay has said in one of his delightful essays ; 
like the song of our country heard in a for- 
eign land, they produce upon us an effect 


wholly independent of their intrinsic value. | 


One transports us back to a remote period 
of history—a period ever welcome and grate- 
ful, be.ause it belongs to an era of patriotic 
associations as well in legendary as in revolu- 
tionary interest. Another page places be- 
fore us lively pictures of the scenes and 
manners of a past day—the quiet and sim- 
plicity of rural life, and the listless inculea- 
tions of a superstitious age and population. A 
third calls up all the dear remembrances of 
happy childhood—the school-house, the reci- 
tation, the play-time, and the merry holiday. 
A fourth brings to mind the dim, floating 
impressions of the nursery days, and the 
bright firesides of our infant life,—the tale- 
teling hours of poor Cock Robin and of 
Little Red Riding-hood; or, peradventure, 
more appalling stories of Jack o’ the Lantern, 
of Whip-poor-Will, of dough-faces, and of 
winding sheets. In fact, there is no period 
of our existence but what may find some 
spot of genial sunshine in these charming 
pages. We cannot forbear to ask the read- 
er’s indulgence while we extract what we 
consider a few of the choicest cullings, both 
in proof of our thoughts and suggestions, 
and as evidence of the author’s beautiful 
taste, his rare accomplishment as a writer, 
and of his felicitous temperament. 

The first shall be his description of the 
Hollow itself,—a description that at once 
absorbs attention and captivates fancy, while 
it calls to mind some distant strain of mel- 
ody that occasionally steals over the soul to 
awake some long silent chord :— 


“Not far from the village, perhaps about two 
miles, there is a little valley, or rather lap of land, 
among high hills, which is one of the quietest 
places in the whole world, A small brook glides 
through it, with just murmur enough to lull one to 
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repose; and the occasional whistle of a quail, or 
tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound 
that ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 
.... From the listless repose of the place, and 
the peculiar character of the inhabitants, who are 
descendants from the original Dutch settlers, this 
sequestered glen has long been known by the 
name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are 
called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the 
neighboring country. A drowsy, dreamy influ- 
ence seems to hang over the land, and to pervade 
the very atmosphere. Some say that the place 
was bewitched by a high German Doctor, during 
the early days of the settlement; others that an 
old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his 
tribe, held his pow-wows there before the country 
was discovered by Master Hendrick Hudson. 
Certain it is, the place still continues under the 
sway of some witching power, that holds a spell 
over the minds of the good people, causing them 
to walk in a continual reverie. They are given to 
all kinds of marvellous beliefs; are subject to 
trances and visions; and frequently see strange 
sights, and hear music and voices in the air. The 
whole neighborhood abounds with local tales, 
haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars 
shvot and meteors glare across the valley oftener 
than in any other part of the ovetieg's and the 
nightmare, with her whole nine-fold, seems to 
make it the favorite scene of her gambols.” 


The next extract contains an account, in 
the author’s raciest style of satire and rich 
humor, of the hero of the Legend and his 
tenement, interspersed with characteristic 
strokes of sentiment that impress none the 
less because of their seemingly burlesque 
features :— 


“In this by-place of nature, there abode, at a 
remote period of American history, that is to say, 
some thirty years since, a worthy wight, of the 
name of Ichabod Crane, who sojourned, or, as he 
expressed it, “ tarried,” in Sleepy Hollow, for the 
purpose of instructing the children of the vicinity. 
.... The cognomen of Crane was not inappli- 
cable to his person. He was tall, but exceedingly 
lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, 
hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet 
that might have served for shovels, and his whole 
frame most loosely hung together. His head was 
small, and flat at the top, with huge ears, large 
green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that 
it looked like a weather-cock perched upon his 
spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the profile of a hill on a 
windy day, with his clothes bagging and fluttering 
about him, one might have mistaken him fur the 
genius of famine descending upon the earth, or 
some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. His 
school-house was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed of logs, the windows 
partly glazed, and partly patched with leaves of 
old copy-books. ... It stood in a rather lonely 
but pleasant situation, just at the foot of a woody 
hill, with a brook running close by, and a formida- 
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ble birch tree growing at one end of it. From 
hence the low murmur of his pupils’ voices, conning 
over their lessons, might be heard in a drowsy 
summer's day, like the hum of a bee-hive, inter- 
rupted now and then by the authoritative voice of 
the master, in the tone of menace or command, or, 
peradventure, by the appalling sound of the birch, 
as he urged some tardy loiterer along the flowery 
path of knowledge. .... 

“When school-hours were over, he was even 
the companion and playmate of the larger boys, 
and on holiday afternoons would convoy some of 
the smaller ones home, who happened to have 
pretty sisters, or good housewives for mothers, 
noted for the comforts of the cupboard. ... . 

“ Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was, 
to pass long winter evenings with the old Dutch 
wives, as they sat spinning by the fire, with a row 
of apples roasting and spluttering along the 
hearth, and listen to their marvellous tales of 
ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields, and haunted 
brooks, and haunted bridges, and haunted houses, 
and particularly of the headless horseman, or Gal- 
Joping Hessian of the Hollow, as they sometimes 
called him. .... But it there was a pleasure 
in all this, while snugly cuddling in the chim- 
ney corner of a chamber that was all of a rudd 
glow from the crackling wood-fire, and where, of 
course, no spectre dared to show its face, it was 
dearly purchased by the terrors of his subsequent 
walk homewards. What fearful shapes and shad- 
ows beset his path amidst the dim and ghastly 
glare of a snowy night! With what wistful look 
did he eye every trembling ray of light streaming 
across the waste fields from some distant window | 
How often was he appilled by some shrub covered 
with snow, which, fike a sheeted spectre, beset 
his very path! How often did he shrink, with 
curdling awe, at the sound of his own footsteps on 
the frosty crust beneath his feet, and dread to 


look over his shoulder lest he should behold some | 
wenn Aethy Soumying eens tants Set: fae | barn door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern 
| of a husband, a warrior, and a fine genileman, 


idea that it was the Galloping Hessian on one of | 


how often was he thrown into complete dismay by 
some rushing blast, howling among the trees, in the 


his nightly scourings. ... All these, however, 
were mere terrors of the night, phantoms of the 
mind that walk in darkness; and though he had 


seen many spectres in his time, and been more | 


| 


-melodious exuberances of the beautiful and 


than once beset by Satan in divers shapes in his 
lonely perambulations, yet daylight put an end to 
all these evils; and he would have passed a pleas- 
ant life of it in despite of the Devil and all his 
works, if his path had not been crossed by a being 
that causes more perplexity to mortal man than 
ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of witches 
put together, and that was—a woman.” 


We shall give next a page of that fine 
descriptive excellence in the every-day walks 
of life, a specimen of that nice observation 
and healthful jollity so characteristic of this 
popular author. It is the description of an 
old Dutch farmer and his household; and 
we may as well add, that it is suspected that 
Mr. Irving’s present beautiful residence is 
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the original of that here given as the one 
inhabited by old Baltus :— 


“ Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a 
thriving, contented, liberal-hearted farmer. He 
seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or his 
thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own farm; 
but within those everything was snug, happy, and 
| well-conditioned. e was satisfied with his 
| wealth, but not proud of it, and piqued himself 
_upon the hearty abundance, rather than the style 
|in which he lived. His stronghold was situated 
| on the banks of the Hudson, in one of those green, 
sheltered, fertile nooks, in which the Dutch farmers 
are so fond of nestling. A great elm tree spread 
its broad branches over it, at the foot of which 
| bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetest 
| water, in a little well formed of a barrel; and 
_then stole sparkling away through the grass to a 
neighboring brook, that bubbled along among 
|alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the farm- 
| house was a vast barn, that might have served 
| for a church, every window and crevice of which 
| seemed bursting forth with the treasures of the 
farm; the flail was busily resounding within it 
from morning till night; swallows and martins 
skimmed twittering about the eaves, and rows of 
pigeons, some with one eye turned up, as if watch- 
ing the weather, some with their heads under their 
| wings, or buried in their bosoms, and others swell- 
| ing, and coving, and bowing about their dames, 
| were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek, 
unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and 
_ abundance of their pens, whence sallied forth now 
| and then troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the 
air. A stately squadron of snowy geese were 
riding in an adjoining pond, convoying whole 
| fleets of ducks; regiments of turkeys were gob- 
| bling through the farm-yard, and guinea fowls 
fretting about it, like ill-tempered housewives, 
with their peevish, discontented cry. Before the 





elapping his burnished wings, and crowing in the 
pride and gladness of his heart—sometimes tear- 
ing up the earth with his feet, and then generously 


| calling his ever-hungry family of wives and chil- 


dren to enjoy the rich morsel which he had dis- 
covered.” 


We have reserved the most beautiful for 
the last of these excerpts. It is one of those 


the graphic over which the reader so delights 
to linger. The very selection of the season 
is tasteful, and makes the description more 
loveable. It indicates, too, in a striking 
manner, that keen relish of the substantials 
of life which we have elsewhere noticed as a 
peculiarity of Mr. Irving’s works, and teaches, 
as does, indeed, the paragraph last quoted, 
the healthful flavor of a contented mind :— 


“Tt was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day ; 





the sky was clear and serene, and nature wore 
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that rich and golden livery which we always as- 
sociate with the idea of abundance. The forests 
had put on their sober brown and yellow, while 
some trees of the tender kind had been nipped 
by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, purple, 
and scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducks began 
to make their a nee high in the air; the 
bark of the squirrel might be heard from the 
groves of beech and hickory nuts, and the pensive 
whistle of the quail at intervals from the neigh- 
boring stubble field. . » . The small birds 
were taking their farewell banquets. In the ful- 
ness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and 
frolicking, from bush to bush, and tree to tree, ca- 
pricious from the very profusion and variety around 
them. There was the honest cock-robin, the fa- 
vorite game of stripling sportsmen, with its loud 

uerulous note; and the twittering blackbirds 

ying in sable clouds; and the golden-winged 
woudpecker, with his crimson crest, his broad black 
gorget, and splendid plumage; and the cedar 
bird, with its red-tipt wings and yellow-tipt tail, 
und its little montero cap of feathers; and the 
blue jay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay light blue 
coat and white under-clothes, screaming and chat- 
tering, nodding, and bobbing, and bowing, pretend- 
ing to be on good terms with every songster of 
the grove..... 

“ As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, 
ever open to every symptom of culinary abund- 
ance, ranged with delight over the treasures of 
jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld vast stores 
of apples, some hanging in oppressive opulence 
on the trees, some gathered into baskets and bar- 
rels for the market, others heaped up in rich piles 
for the cider-press. Further on he beheld great 
fields of Indian corn, with its golden ears peeping 
from their leafy coverts, and holding out the prom- 
ise of cakes and hasty-pudding; and the yellow 
pumpkins lying beneath them, turning up their 
fair round bellies to the sun, and giving ample 

romise of the most luxurious of pies; and anon 
e passed the fragrant buckwheat fields, breathing 
the odor of the bee-hive, and as he beheld them, 
soft anticipations stole over his mind of dainty 
slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished with honey 
or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand 
of Katrina Van Tassel. . . . . Thus feeding his 
mind with many sweet thoughts and ‘sugared 
suppositions, Ichabod journeyed along the sides 
of a range of hills which look out upon some of 
the liest scenes of the Hudson, The sun 
gradually wheeled his broad disc down into the 
west. The wide bosom of the Tappan Zee lay 
motionless and glassy, excepting that here and 
there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged 
the blue shadow of the distant mountain. A few 
amber clouds floated in the sky, without a breath 
of air to move them. The horizon of a fine golden 
tint, ehanging gradually into a pure apple green, 
and from that into the deep blue of the mid- 
heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody 
crests of the precipices that overhung some parts 
of the river, giving greater depth to the dark gray 
and purple of their rocky sides.” 


We have dwelt on this beautiful and 
finished sketch, and we meant to dwell on 
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it. We trust that by this time we have 
succeeded in placing before our readers apt 
enough specimens to impress our sug; 
tions as to the style and character of Mr. 
Irving’s leading works. Since the days of 
Addison no writer has penned as many 
pages of pure, unadulterated, and unaffected 
Saxon, embodying so much of the really 
elegant and so much of the humorous,is) as 
to be found in the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
We may go further, and frankly own that 
we admire much more Mr. Irving’s raciness 
than Addison’s exquisiteness. Despite the 
transcendent composition and sparkling ele- 
gance of the Spectator, we nevertheless 
must be untasteful enough to confess that 
we sometimes grow weary of its refined 
sentiment and lengthened disquisitions, 
Will Honeycomb is not always easy, or in- 
telligible either; and, with all his rich flow 
of high comedy, never does he appear before 
us in the sober habiliments of downright 
every-day life. But we never grow weary 
of the Sketch Book or of Bracebridge Hall ; 
and Mynheer Diedrich Knickerbocker always 
comes to us in genuine homespun garments. 
It does not require a high degree of mental 
cultivation and training to get at and enjoy 
his meaning. His great forte is adaptabil- 
ity; and his boldest flights may be com- 
passed by ordinary minds. 

As a mere narrative, Dolph Heyliger is 
superior both to Rip Van Winkle and to the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. It is, as usual, 
sprinkled throughout with a great deal that 
is quaint, and with much that is humorous ; 
but its leading associations are those that 
are wont to be connected with goblins, and 
spectres, and haunted ruins, and the whole 
familiar tribe of Raw Heads and Bloody 
Bones. It is one of those fine stories that 
children delight, yet tremble, to read by a 
feeble lamp or a flickering fire-light. And 
yet it abounds with brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, and with power and splendor of de- 
scription. It unfolds the beauties of local 
scenery, and presents successive glowing pic- 
tures of the gorgeous and majestic coast of the 
Hudson. As illustrative of this, we shall ven- 
ture to give one short extract, and but one. 
It is the scene which opens to Dolph’s vision 
just after he had embarked on the sloop he 
had seen in his dreams, commanded by the 
old lame, one-eyed captain :— 


“In the second day of the voyage, they came 
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to the Highlands, It was the latter part of a 
calm, sultry day, that they floated gently with 
the tide between these stern mountains. .. . Dolph 
gazed about him in mute delight and wonder at 
these scenes of nature’s magnificence. To the 
left the Dunderberg reared its woody precipices, 
height over height, forest over forest, away into 
the deep summer sky. To the right strutted 
forth the bold promontory of Anthony's Nose, 
with a solitary eagle wheeling about it; while 
beyond, mountain sueceeded to mountain, until 
they seemed to lock their arms together, and con- 
fine this mighty river in their embraces. There 
was a feeling of quiet luxury in gazing at the 
broad, green bosoms here and there scooped out 
among the precipices; or at woodlands high in 
air, nodding over the edge of some beetling bluff, 
and their foliage all transparent in the yellow 
sunshine.” 


We must now bid a respectful adieu to 
honest Diedrich and his good humor. The 
companionship of the jolly, entertaining old 
gentleman is not tiresome, but we must not 
spoil his character by letting him, in our 
hands, become exclusive. We leave him to 
find a quiet, snug corner in the heart of 
every admirer of Mr. Irving—which he 
richly deserves. 

One of the most lovely passages that oc- 
cur in all the works of Mr. Irving is found 
in the opening pages of the second volume 
of his Sketch Book, beginning with Christ- 
mas and the stage coach, and ending with 
the Christmas dinner and festivities of Brace- 
bridge Hall. We never suffer a twelve- 
month to pass without at least reading once 
these delightful sketches. They were evi- 
dently penned with a view to endeavor to 
revivify the fading influences of this golden 
festival, so dear to all who own genuine, 
heart-deep sentiment. They lift us from 
the present, with its anxious cares, and 
its endless toils, and carry us back to the 
shining hours of childhood, when life was 
yet in its infancy, and before contact with 
the noon had blighted the illusions of its 
dawn. If happy and prosperous, reading 
them makes even the future look brighter 
and more inviting. If afflicted or distressed, 
they beguile of unwelcome anticipations, 
on garnish the path of life to come with 
shadowy associations of that which is past. 


“Of all the old festivals,” says Mr. Irving, 
“that of Christmas awakens the strongest and 
most heartfelt associations, There is a tone of 
solemn and sacred feeling that blends with our 
conviviality, and lifts the spirit to a state of hal- 
lowed aad elevated enjoyment. .... It is a beau- 
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tiful arrangement, also, derived from days of yore, 
that. this festival, which commemorates the an- 
nouncement of the religion of peace and love, has 
been made the season for gathering together of 
family connections, and drawing closer again those 
bands of kindred hearts, which the cares and 
pleasures and sorrows of the world are continu- 
ally operating to cast loose; of calling back the 
children of a family who have launched forth in 
life, and wandered widely asunder, once more to 
assemble about the paternal hearth, that rallying- 
_ of the affections, there to grow young and 
oving again among the endearing mementoes of 
childhood.” 


We love to read and to dwell on pas 
sages and sentiments like these. They steal 
to the soul like the soft music of brighter 
and purer spheres, and come over the affec- 
tions as the voices of mystic spiritual com- 
munion with other and better days. Deeply 
is it to be lamented that these chastening 
influences, which so link the present with 
the past, are gradually dwindling and de- 
clining before the refinement or the utilita- 
rianism of the age. Most of the glorious 
old holiday customs have disappeared ; 
others are fast disappearing beneath modern 
encroachments. “There is,” as Mr. Irving 
justly says, “more of dissipation, and less of 
enjoyment. Pleasure has expanded into a 
broader, but a shallower stream; and has 
forsaken many of those deep and quiet 
channels where it flowed sweetly through 
the calm bosom of domestic life. Society 
has acquired a more enlightened and elegant 
tone; but it has lost many of its strong 
local peculiarities, its home-bred feelings, its 
honest fireside delights.” 

We next follow Mr. Crayon in his merry 
coach-ride through festal throngs, and beam- 
ing faces, and smiling evidences. of a Christ- 
mas approach in England ; and then comes 
the lovely adventure of the little returning 
school-boys, their meeting with the old fam- 
ily servant, and Bantam, and Carlo, and 
their arrival at home. “I looked after 
them,” says our author, “with a feeling in 
which I do not know whether pleasure or 
melancholy predominated; for I was re- 
minded of those days when, like them, I 
had neither known care nor sorrow, and a 
holiday was the summit of earthly felicity.” 
Then we are introduced to Mr, Frank Brace- 
bridge at the inn kitchen ; the chaise drives 
up, and the two friends set out on their cold 
moonlight ride for the jolly old Hall. The 
crusted ground beneath, the snow-spangled 
forests around, the chilling air of a clear 
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December night, are all impotent to dispel 
the warmth which glows in their hearts, as 
thoughts of the festive morrow kindle and 
gladden within. They wind along through 
the venerable park and sheeted lawn, 
“which here and there sparkled as the 
moonbeams caught a frosty crystal ;” the 
blaze of the “yule clog,” streaming merrily 
through the skeleton shadows of ancient 
trees, gnarled by winter's cold touch, lights 
them to the portals of the old family man- 
sion, and the sound of music and jolly laugh- 
ter tells them that the time-honored festival 
has begun. The “Squire” welcomes them 
with old-fashioned cordiality-—the Christmas 
tapers are lighted—the supper-table groans 
beneath the weight of Christmas dainties ; 
anc then open those charming scenes of 
domestic life and domestic enjoyment which 
illumine the soul with the reflected influence 
of the happy season and of the beaming 
faces around, and make amends for long 
years of suffering in one short, sweet gala 
moment of obliviousness. The antiquated 
manners and disposition of the old Squire, 
the social peculiarities of his old family ser- 
vants, and the whims and oddities of Mas- 
ter Simon, now successively assail the risible 
faculties, and lay bare whole sluices to 
amusement and good cheer. The mirth of 
the chimney-corner—the wild wassail of the 
servants’ hall—the jovial tale-tellings—the 
inspiring dance—the sparkling ale cups, all 
speak the voice of cheerfulness, and seem to 
say, in the words of Master Simon’s sonz : 


“Now Christmas is come, 
Let us beat up the drum, 
And call all our neighbors together ; 
And when they appear, 
Let us make them such cheer 
As will keep out the wind and the weather.” 


We could linger most agreeably among 
such lovely scenes, and thus detain our read- 
ers for many, many pages. Besides their 
beauty and exterior embellishments, they 
afford salutary lessons of healthful moral 
and intellectual exercitation. Their winning 
and irresistible impressiveness outweighs 
tomes of tedious and long-spun treatises. 
They address their influences to the heart, 
and are unconsciously, yet welcomely, stereo- 
typed while being read. They pursue no 
circuitous track of reaching their destina- 
tion through dry channels of logical persua- 
siveness,—battering the mind to touch the 








affections and direct sentiment through the 
medium of mere duty,—calling in the aid of 
long professional and prosy lecturings to 
wake into life feelings that are instinct to 
the better part of our nature ;—they work up 
directly from the parent fountain, and dif- 
fuse their purifying and softening influences 
in the very moment that the master’s hand 
sweeps the chords he has attuned. 

It should not, however, be rashly inferred, 
from what we have been saying, that the 
genius of Mr. Irving runs only in the comic 
line, or that his writings are barren of all 
oblations to the shrine of the tragic muse. 
His lyre does not, it is true, send forth those 
sad wailings that intone Mackenzie’s harp, 
and loves not so much to associate its melody 
with the willow; but its music oftentimes 
penetrates and “unseals the fountain of 
tears.” But it is a luxury, a relief, to weep 
as Irving can make his reader weep. The 
bosom, after its fulness has been discharged, 
is not oppressed with those gloomy, mourn- 
ful, depressing sensations that follow us from 
poor Harley’s grave in the Man of Feeling; 
nor are we haunted for whole days by the 
spectral visions and heart-heavy emotions 
that belong to the sad dénowement of the 
Bride of Lammermoor. ‘The heart is gently 
opened by the touch of sentiment, the tear 
drops softly over the apt reflection, and then 
the vent is closed by the beauty of the part- 
ing thought. A lovely calm succeeds to the 
flow of gushing emotions, and we leave the 
grave softened to its lonely horrors, and as- 
sociate its repose with all that is tender and 
interesting, rather than with the hollow 
silence and decay of death. We shall 
again turn to the Sketch Book to find illus- 
trative pass We select first from the 
closing lines of “ Rural Funerals,” presup- 
posing that our reader is familiar with the 
sketch :— 


“There is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 
song. There is a remembrance of the dead to 
which we turn even from the charms of the living. 
Oh the grave! thegrave! It baries every error— 
covers every defect—extinguishes every resent- 
ment! From its peaceful bosom spring none but 
fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can 
look down upon the grave even of an enemy, and 
not feel a eompunctious throb, that he should ever 
have warred with the poor handful of earth that 
lies mouldering beneath him? 

“ But the grave of those we loved—what a place 
for meditation! There it is that we call up in 
long review the whole history of virtue and gen- 
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tleness, and the thousand endearments lavished 
— us almost unheeded in the daily intercourse 
of intimacy—there it is that we dwell upon the 
tenderness, the solemn, awful tenderness of the 
rting scene. The bed of death, with all its sti- 
ed griefs—its noiseless attendance—its mute, 
watchful assiduities, The last testimonies of ex 
piriug love! The feeble, fluttering, thrilling—oh! 
10w thrilling !— pressure of the hand! The faint, 
faltering accents, struggling in death to give one 
more assurance of affection! The last fond look 
of the glazing eye, turning upon us even from the 
threshold of existence ! 

“ Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and medi- 
tate! There settle the account with thy conscience 
for every past benefit unrequited—every past en- 
dearment unregarded, of that departed being who 
can never—never— never return to be soothed by 
thy contrition ! 

“Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew 
the beauties of nature about the grave; console 
thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with these tender, 
yet futile tributes of regret; but take warning by 
the bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over 
the dead, and henceforth be more faithful and affec- 
tionate in the discharge of thy duties to the living.” 


We shall next trespass on the concluding 


paragraphs of the “Pride of the Village,” 
found in the same series :— 


“It was a wintry evening ; the trees were strip- 
ped of their foliage ; the church-yard looked naked 
and mournful, and the wind rustled coldly through 
the a grass, Evergreens, however, had been 
planted about the grave of the village favorite, 
and osiers were bent over it to keep the turf unin- 
jured. ... The church door was open, and I stepped 
in. There hung the chaplet of flowers aad’ the 
gloves, as on the day of the funeral; the flowers 
were withered, it is true, but care seemed to have 
been taken that no dust should soil their whiteness, 
I have seen many monuments, where art has ex- 
hausted its powers to awaken the sympathy of 
the spectator, but I have met with none that 
“a more touchingly to my heart, than this sim- 
ple but delicate memento of departed innocence.” 


The last we shall give is rather a sublime 
touch of the tragic than the sentimental. It 
is conceived in the genuine Shaksperian spirit. 
The forlorn image of Ophelia flits before the 
vision as we read, and the dramatic point 
might even have challenged the powers of 
Mrs. Siddons. We allude to the passage in 
the sketch of the “ Broken Heart,” where, 
after rehearsing the story of the young Irish 
girl—her love, disappointment and sorrow— 
the writer boldly but beautifully essays the 
following delicate venture :— 


“The person who told me her story had seen 
her at a masquerade. There can be no exhibition 


of far-gone wretchedness more striking and painful 
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than to meet it in such a scene. To find it wan 

dering like a spectre, lonely and joyless, where all 
iround is gay—to see it dressed out in the trap- 
pings of mirth, and looking so wan and wo- 
begone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor 
heart into a momentary forgetfulness of sorrow. 
After strolling through the splendid rooms and 
giddy crowd with an air of utter abstraction, she 
sat herself down on the steps of an orchestra, and 
looking about for some time with a vacant air, that 
showed her insensibility to the garish scene, she 
began, with the capriciousness of a sickly heart to 
warble a plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice ; 
but on this occasion it was so simple, so touching, 
it breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness, that 
she drew a crowd mute and silent around her, and 
melted every one into tears.” 


The best story of Mr. Irving’s by far, we 
think, is the Student of Salamanca, found in 
the latter end of the first volume of his 
Bracebridge Hall. His stories of the Al- 
hambra, or Tales of a Traveller, may, per- 
haps, furnish specimens some prettier and 
more vivacious; but none exhibit such bold 
traces of the genuine tale-writer, in all par- 
ticulars, as that we have mentioned. It is 
free from the only unpleasing and unsuccess- 
ful feature in our author’s writings—that is, 
his marvellous awkwardness in managing 
love scenes. The intercourse of the “ gallant 
Captain” and his “fair Julia” is so exceed- 
ingly stiff and so ill-contrived, that we would 
have been better pleased if both characters 
had been eschewed from the otherwise de- 
lightful account of the Bracebridge family ; 
and we are halfway inclined to believe the 
author when, in the Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, he frankly says, “I profess not to know 
how women’s hearts are wooed and won. 
To me they have always been matters of 
riddle and admiration.” Add to this con- 
fession the fact that Mr. Irving has been, 
through his now long life, an incurable bach- 
ellor, and we may find some clew to this one 
defect, not in his writings, but in his tastes. 

The Student of Salamanca, however, is 
not liable to this objection, and contains pas- 
sages here and there which would argue 
that our author, though “ grown old without 
the benefit of experience,” as a lover, has 
yet, by some means, scented the delicious 
exhalations of a draught he has steadily re- 
fused to taste. “ Let those who would keep 
two youthful hearts asunder,” he now says, 
“beware of music. Oh! this leaning over 
chairs, and conning the same musie book, 
and entwining of voices, and melting away 
in harmonies !—the German waltz is nothing 
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to it.” This, we respectfully suggest, is not: 
the language of ignorance as to “ how wo- 
men’s hearts are wooed and won.” Bulwer 
himself could have done no better—and, in 
fact, Ernest Maltravers is made to fall in 
love with Alice just in this way. No one 
who has read that beautiful tale of love can 
forget the charming musical employments 
which first rustled the little blind divinity, 
and beguiled the sweet hours passed at the 
dear little cottage. And who knows, may 
we not venture playfully to ask, but that Mr. 
Crayon may have indulged some mischief 
in his day? ‘We therefore like the Student 
of Salamanca; and although Lord Jeffrey 
dashes cold water on it as being “ too long,” 
and as “dealing rather largely in the com- 
mon-places of romantic adventure,” we must 
still pronounce it to be, on this, as well as on 
other accounts, the most finished, well sus- 
tained, and interesting of Mr. Irving’s stories. 

We waive all notice of our author’s more 
extended and labored works. They do not 
come within the purposes of this article ; 
and, whatever be their merits as grave pro- 
ductions of history, we are persuaded that 
the Life of Columbus, of Mahomet, and the 
Astoria, will never be so welcomed to the 
shelves of private and select libraries, as the 
Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, Knicker- 
bocker, the stories of the Alhambra, and the 
whole charming kindred series. 

The writings of Mr. Irving have, perhaps, 
been more extensively sold and more gener- 
ally read than those of any other American 
author. He is certainly the most popular 
and the most venerated American author. 
Many reasons might be given to explain this 
preference. Since the time when his favored 
productions were first issued, a new genera- 
tion of readers has taken the place of that 
which was contemporaneous with their issue. 
They are intimately identified with recollec- 
tions of the nursery and of early school- 
days. Most of us can remember to have 
seen parents, and relatives, and family friends, 
long since gathered to their final resting- 
aw laugh heartily over the pages of 

<nickerbocker’s chronicles of New-York, 
and enliven many a social winter evening 
circle by reading Rip Van Winkle. Many, 
now heads of families, look back longingly 
and pleasurably to the time when they first 
read the Legend of Sleepy Hollow; and 
how, in the merriment of youthful ardor, 
they mischievously nicknamed their familiar 
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old schoolmasters Ichabod Crane; or how, 
in the exuberance of excited fancy, they ca- 
reered about on little dare-deyil ponies in 
the characters of Brom Bones and his ranti- 
pole, rattling gang. These buoyant recol- 
lections, and the long years intervening from 
their original issue, have, in a manner, con- 
secrated his works. But a more substantial 
reason than even any associated with this 
golden period of life, which has contributed 
to establish their popularity, is found in the 
fact that Mr. Irving has long justly been 
considered the chief representative of Amer- 
ican literature. For more than a quarter of 
a century he has, in this respect, been the 
pride and the support of the nation. To 
offset the bright array of famed writers in 
England,—writers distinguished not. alone 
for the matter of their productions, but for 
the classic elegance, and chaste simplicity, 
and Saxon purity of their style—we have 
been forced to resort alone to the name of 
Irving. When the journalists of England 
and Scotland point us to the names of Byron, 
or Moore, or Scott, or Wordsworth, their 
lauded heroes of verse, and challenge a com- 
parison with America, we are forced to sub 
mit, and quietly endure the taunt. They 
spread their arms over the brilliant series of 
Waverley novels, and boast undisputed su- 
premacy in the achievements of romance ; 
we can oppose the single name of Cooper, 
but, in such company, we nevertheless do so 
with a degree of quite allowable diffidence ; 
for, though justly proud of such works as 
the Spy, the Mohicans, the Pilot, and the 
Water-Witch, we are obliged to confess a 
total eclipse when essaying to compare them 
with Guy Mannering, with Ivanhoe, with 
Kenilworth, or with Old Mortality. We 
have, to be candid and honest, no writer of 
poetry that can at all approximate an equal- 
ity with even second rate poets in England ; 
for no one will pretend that America has 
produced a Southey, a Cowper, a Collins, 
or a Young, and all these have been ranked 
as second rate in comparison with some we 
have elsewhere named. In fact America 
has been barren, lamentably barren, in this 
respect. Joel Barlow gained more praise 
than any other American writer of poetry 
ever has gained since, and yet the Columbian 
has waned into almost utter oblivion. Some, 
it is true, have written quite prettily, and 
others quite spiritedly ; but, if we except 
Mr. Longfellow, it is very improbable, we 
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think, that any of the present tribe will long| The great secret of Mr. Irving’s unrivalled 
outlive their own day and generation. This} popularity will be found to consist, we think, 
last-named gentleman (if he will allow us to | in the pleasing national associations belong- 
prophesy of him) has, indeed, cast before | ing to his works. He has imparted to the 
him the shadow of coming renown in the| Hudson and its vicinity a romantic and 
world of poetry, and, if his life shall be| storied interest not less strong than that 
spared, we confidently look forward, we are| which the genius of Sir W alter Scott has 
obliged to say, to a period of poetical re-| thrown over Scotland, or than that with 
generation and redemption through his| which the writings of Goethe and Schiller 
efforts. We have it in mind to express | have invested Germany. There is scareely 
ourselves on this very interesting subject a scene that adorns its noble banks that has 
somewhat more concisely and lengthily, in| not been garnished with the charm of his 
the course of the coming year, in review of , magic pen. His chronicles and tales are as 
the works of some one among those dubbed familiar to the backwoods hunter as to the 
poets by magazine editors and weekly btecary | polished litterateur of towns and cities. 
journals. For the present we must cease,! They are read and treasured alike by the 
and begging pardon for the digression, return humble cottager and the haughty million- 
to our subject. |aire. They may be found in the squalid 
It may be true, also, that the Waverley | dens of Five Points, as well as in the sump- 
novels stand on an unreachable and over-| tuous palaces of Fifth Avenue. Preachers 
shadowing eminence in the line of romance | and sportsmen are equally delighted to read 
writing. But when we are pointed to Ad-| them. They possess, in fact, every element 
dison as an exquisite writer, and to Mac-| of popularity, and have received the hom- 
kenzie as the most refined of sentimentalists, | age of all classes, professions, and occupa- 
or to Sterne and Swift as the first of humor- | tions. Everybody who reads at all tries to 
ists, we can hold up our heads and accept | procure a copy of them. Nobody reads 
the challenge. The Spectator contains no | them without becoming a friend and an ad- 
passages remarkable for classical elegane> | mirer of the amiable author. 
that cannot be mated in the Sketch Book! We have, therefore, felt much pleased to 
or in Bracebridge Hall. Even Lord Jef-| notice the late cheap and very adaptable 
frey, with all his Anglican prepossessions, | edition got up by Mr. Putnam, a specimen 
goes so fur as to say, in citing an extract | of which has formed the basis of this re- 
from the last work, that ‘+ “is not an alto-| view. The typography is excellent. We 
gether unsuccessful imitation of the inimita-| rarely meet with execution as neat and 
ble diction and colloquial graces of Addi-| workmanlike, particularly in editions in- 
son.” Nor have we been able to find purer tended for such indiscriminate circulation. 
or more refined sentiment in The Man of We feel assured that the masses of readers, 
Feeling, The Man of The World, or Julia De especially in the South and Southwest, will 
Roubigné, than can be pointed out from feel under obligation for his enterprise, and 
portions of the same works of the American that obligation will be very vastly heightened 
author. Tristram Shandy and Gulliver deal from the fact that this new issue has received 
in broader wit and coarser humor, but we the revisory touch and superintendence of 
find little difficulty in laughing through the the venerated and illustrious author. 
history of Mynheer Diedrich, or at the old-| Mr. Irving is now in the ripe and mellow 
fashioned whims of the Squire, and Master | autumn of quite a long life. His age is ripe 
Simon, and Lady Lillicraft. In no manner, with honors fairly and nobly earned. He 
nor in any particular, do we seek to shun has filled a much larger space in the world’s 
comparison in the case of Mr. Irving. And | eye than any other of the literary men of 
when, as late even as year before last, we, America. He is as great a favorite in Eng- 
find Lord Jeffrey, with the whole endless | land as he is in the United States, while he 
pile of late literary productions on both, has lived to see his works pass through suc- 
sides of the Atlantic before him, and at his cessive editions in France, and Germany, 
command, pronouncing him “the most! and Spain. He has long since attained an 
amiable and elegant of American authors,” | eminence of renown that lifts him above the 
we safely conclude that he might pass mus-| impressions or the influences of landation 
ter at any assembly beat of English writers.| and flattery, and that enables him to look 
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alike complacently on criticism and on ad- 
miration. Snugly nestled in one of those 
beautiful and picturesque nooks of the 
“ lordly river,” so intimately associated with 
his genius, and in the very lap of scenes 
rendered famous in story by the magic of 
his pen, the waning hours of his latter life 





glide quietly on, leaving to him that seren- 
ity of thought which surveys with calmness 
the brilliancy of the past, and eyes undaz- 
zled the visions of that golden effulgence 
which will halo his posthumous fame. 


J. B.C. 
Lonewoop, Miss., 1850. 





RUSSIAN AMBITION.* 


Tarovenour the range of English litera- 
ture we know of no work which assumes to 
give a compendious review of its history ; 
which assumes to trace the progress of the 
English language from any historic limit, on 
the hither or thither side of Druidical days, 
through the rule of the Heptarchy, through 
Saxon revolutions, Danish inroads, Norman 
conquests, through the fusion and confusion 
of idioms and dialects, the barbarism of 
monkish times, and the diseases of later 
days consequent on mimicry of continental 
song, tale, history, and mannerism, which 
form together that heterogeneous medium 
of converse generally known as “the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue.” D’Alembert and the En- 
cyclopedists certainly made a fair and bold 
attempt to lay the foundations of such a work 
for Franee,—to reduce the literature of their 
country to a well-arranged, well-jointed, and 
compendious whole. In the present gener- 
ation some desultory efforts have been made 
to follow up the superstructure; but the 
result has been such as we might expect, if an 
architect of modern castellated cottages at- | 
tempted to rebuild the broken arches of a 
Gothic ruin. Nor in Germany do we believe 
any such attempt has been carried beyond 
design—if we except the noble history of 
the literature of the nineteenth century, 
which is contained in the opening volumes 
of Schlosser’s work ; although, by way of 
apology, it is right to remember that German 
literature is too modern in creation, wants 





those abundant resources in deep antiquity 


possessed by the lands of the Briton and the 
Gaul, and which are needful to give to a na- 
tional literary history the true ideas of extent 
and grandeur. German philologists, laborious 
as they all are in research, broad, grasping, 
and strikingly novel as many of them are in 
conception, seem to have devoted themselves 
with much more vigor and with the rarest 
success to the literature and history of lands 
neighboring, or of nations forgotten. Nie- 
buhr has raked up from the ruins of a buried 
empire fragments of vitality and beauty. 
Heeren in Greek history, a hundred others 
in the Greek tongue, have furnished to the 
world proofs that genius can conquer even 
time. Thus too Gesenius, the friend, and, 
we believe, the relative of the author of the 
work before us, searched through the tombs 
of Judea, till he found for himself immortal- 
ity, and for the children of the scattered 
race forgotten memories. To the more 
modern idioms of continental Europe, dating 
far back however in the barbaric times of 
the Hun and the Visigoth, other Germans, 
scarcely less celebrated, certainly not less 
laborious and original, have devoted their 
genius and their lives. To them in their 
several departments, and scarcely at all to 
men of Slavic birth, we owe the vast body 
of materials which, together with her own 
researches, have been compressed into the 
present volume by its distinguished author- 
ess, under the name of Tatv1. 

Were the author not covered with that 
sanctity which the critic, possessing even a 
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modicum of gallantry, is bound to respect, 
we should say of the work before us that its 
publication is an honor to the American 
press, and a sign of rarest promise for 
American literature. The production of a 
foreigner, whose native tongue is foreign 
too, its style of English is devoid of manner- 
ism, unpretending, concise, and easy. If it 
never rises into eloquence, it never sinks into 
commonplace or wanders into verbosity ; the 
reader is struck with this from the beginning, 
and the purity and exactness of Talvi’s Eng- 
lish, about which nothing is said, are pretty 
solvent securities that Talvi's Slavonic, and 
Talvi’s Russian, are founded upon at least an 
equal knowledge and an equal critical per- 
ception of the idioms whose history and 
peculiarities form the subject of her present 
work. We believe there are few women in 
history, since Lady Jane Grey wrote Greek 
verses, of whom even half so much can be 
said. If we add that the pretentious chit- 
chat, the “ polite literature” farrago, the 
display of shallowness and vanity, which 
make your mere Blue-Stocking the burr and 
torture of literary life, are utterly wanting 
throughout the present volume, we have 
pointed to some characteristics of Talvi 
which alone entitle her in her peculiar 
sphere to the position of one of the noblest 
authoresses of our modern time. In fact, 
we know but two women at present living 
to compete with her. 
Yet this book has its faults, arising mainly 
from the limited space possessed by the au- 
thor, a space by no means commensurate 
with her gigantic design. Were the etymo- 
logical part more diffuse, the work, with the 
addition of tabular and other mechanical 
arrangements, might easily become a singu- 
larly critical grammar of the Slavic tongues. 
Were the historic portions more lengthy, 
more replete with detail, more profound, and 
more connected, the work, with less super- 
ficial criticism and more extended extracts, 
would become a first-rate literary history. 
As it is, it will be prized by various readers, 
for various reasons. The grammarian, disre- 
garding altogether its historic fragments, will 
regard it as a rare commentary on Slavic 
grammar ; and, on the other hand, the stu- 
dent of literary history will find in it innu- 
merable small facts, collected and arranged 
to his hand, to which patience and the pen 
can give in enterprises of a wider range any 
extent of amplitude. To both indeed it will 
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be a valuable repository; but to neither a 
text. 

From these considerations a third, and 
the main fault, follows. Published in a 
land where the English tongue is spoken, 
where but few know even the rudiments of 
a single Slavic idiom, and almost none are 
at all read in Slavic literature; intended 
moreover as amedium by which what critics 
call “ the general reader” (a character who is 
never supposed to know anything but his 
prayers, and sometimes, it must be said, not 
even so much,) can become acquainted 
with the peculiarities of those swarming 
tongues of mid-Europe, which have been 
hitherto closed to all the world beside ; it is 
to the said “ general reader,” excepting in a 
few intelligible pages here and there on Slavic 
history or manners, a mass of the unpro- 
nounceablest proper names we have met 
lately, collected together in due order and 
upon the best authority, displaying the pro- 
found erudition of the writer, but to the 
“ general reader ” displaying the profoundest 
mist. Certainly, if it were not the first duty 
of an author to make his work intelligible to 
those for whose perusal he intends it, we 
could find for Talvi much to extenuate, and 
not a little wholly to excuse. But the origi- 
nal conception of the book before us con- 
ceived too that confusion to the reader, which 
must necessarily, unless with minds the most 
concentrative and rapid, on subjects homo- 
geneous, and sequent in detail as the facts 
in a narrative, be the characteristic of a work 
which assumes to compress Homer into a 
nutshell, to take a readable review of the 
literary history of a score of nations, within 
a wide-lined octavo volume of four hundred 
pages, printed in the neatest bourgeois type 
of Mr. Putnam’s elegant establishment. 
Talvi has failed in doing this, because the 
unaided hand of man could not do it, and 
because steam travelling has not y et been 
applied to thought. Even in the best and 
happiest portion of the volume, that which 
contains those exquisite specimens of Slavic 
bardic poetry, of which we shall presently 
give some examples, the authoress, with the 
taste of an artist, but with the hot haste too 
of a compiler limited to time, has shown 
only so much as to make us the more ad- 
mire the poetic beauties we cannot see. Of 
the bardie portions of the work alone, given 
in greater extension and variety, with the 
versified translations of Dr. Bowring and 
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other contributors to English magazines, and 
accompanied with essays on manners and 
traditions, of which we have in the present 
volume such graceful examples, a work might 
have been formed, less erudite no doubt, less 
profound, less prized mayhap by the Slavic 
scholar, but certainly more delicious to the 
reader, more productive to the publisher, and 
a thousand times more calculated to effect 
the objects of Talvi, a popular study among 
English readers of the literature and poetry 
of the Slavic race. 

Absolutely, however, to supply the “ gen- 
eral reader” with such a desideratum, to 
frame a literary history which through the 
medium of his vernacular will make him 
familiar or even remotely acquainted with a 
foreign literature, is impossible. To the stu- 
dent of a language, be it to him native or 
foreign, to him who has journeyed over the 
fields of thought to which the language is 





the high road, to him who is about to jour- 
ney over them, a literary history of the whole, | | 
a chart by which he may know whither 
his reading tends, what he has read, what | 
he has yet to read, what, unless he read, he | 
cannot consider himself an adept in that lit- 
erature; such a chart, to such a man, would 
be of inestimable value. But neither to 
Slavic literature nor to the literature of Hon- 
olulu is there a royal road for the ignorant, | 
or the inert. A literary history, in the hands | 
of a man ignorant of the literature or of the 
language, is positively useless—may even be- 
come mischievous. One of Murray’s “ Guide- 
Books to the Rhine” would, you would 
say, be useless and also harmless in the 
hands of a cockney who has never migrated 
beyond the brick regions of his nativity ; but 
if the same cockney, having assiduously 
thumbed the Guide-Book, should presume 
in society to dole out by retail Murray’s 
ideas of the Fatherland as his own, should 
become, on the clippings of a London catch- 
penny factory, a make-believe traveller and 
a stay-at-home lie, you would say the 
Guide-Book, however useful for actual trav- 
ellers, was to him at all events an unmiti- 
gated evil. So of all literary histories of the 
kind before us,—they can be useful only to 
him acquainted with the literature. The 
mischief, however, is barred in the present 
instance ; for not even the imaginative cock- 
ney vagrant aforesaid could, on the contents 
of the work before us, make the most stupid 





dimer party believe that he knew an atom 


of the subject of which it treats. Be this a 
virtue or a defect, it is nevertheless true. 
Talvi has written a work for the scholar ; 
and, entirely involved as her thoughts and 
habits of mind seem to be in philological 
details, in etymological characteristics, in the 
mechanical oddities by which these strange 
and wondrous nations of the Slavi have 
managed to make of one language as many 
various dialects, alphabets, and enunciative 
mechanisms as they are in themselves dis- 
tinct tribes, she has amassed into her book a 
store of dilettantisms, but not a grain of ex- 
panded thought. In our judgment, a liter- 
ary history should be more than this,—it 
should be a history of mind as well as mat- 
ter, of ideas as well as words. Not alone of 
ultimate and penultimate syllables should 
it speak, of affix, prefix, suffix letters; but of 
the dawn and growth of genius, of the birth, 
progress, and vicissitudes through the vary- 
Ing ages of that national soul of which the 
literature of a nation, or a race, is always the 
embodiment, whether it be a bundle of pop- 
ular songs, such as we may suppose to be 
the melodious discords enjoyed by the en- 
lightened brethren of Mr. Daniel Tucker the 
elder, in the sandy Republic of Liberia, or an 
accumulated store of philosophy, grandeur, 
and beauty, as noble and eternal as that of 
Greece. In the rolling of worlds and the 
sundering of ages, stone walls, whether they 
form a hovel or a temple, are crushed into 
dust; but the one thing eternal is the lite- 
rature, is the temple of ideas, is that into 
which the sequent generations of a people 
have infused their soul. It is this soul which 
becomes to after ages and men the represent- 
ative of the races or the kingdoms which lie 
buried in the eternal past ; and to trace it from 
age to age, through national greatness and 
national imbecility, is ee true business of the 
literary historian. mabahe of her work 
Talvi has entirely omitted, perhaps intention- 
ally forborne. ‘To us however it is the one 
thing which makes any literary history of 
more value than a grammar of words; the 
one thing which separates Lindley Murray 
on labial mechanism with guttural accom- 


to | paniments. from any work “wherein is dis- 


played or recorded the development of hu- 
man genius, be it the plays of Shakspeare 
or the biography of Jean Paul. 

Of the Slavie race especially ; 


of that race 


which for some two thousand years has lain 
amid the snows and forests of Eastern Europe 
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neglected and unprized, till suddenly a Mos- 
cow burning, or a Magyar-land baited to 
death, displays them to us in all the gran- 
deur and ferocity of the swarming hordes 
which desolated Imperial Rome—which we of 
a larger civilization will not stoop to regard 
till a Napoleon, flying with his armies troop 
on troop in ruins, warns wondering Europe 
that in the North are tribes, rude, bar- 
barous and inflexible, which if care be not 
taken will overwhelm and subjugate it; of 
this race, we say, the literature, if it be at all 
a matter of interest, if it be worth writing a 
book about, or reading a book upon, is inter- 
esting for far more than its grammatical 
flexions. If it have a literature, the general 
reader, having learned his prayers in Eng- 


lish and acquired some small taste for phi- | 


losophy, will inquire, W hat character has this 
people stamped upon its works ; are its songs 
savage and barbarous ; tell they of the omi- 


nous death the invader flving from its soil fore- | 


told to Europe; are they evidences that the 
Siavi are really the abandoned of the Creator 


to Night and Nemesis ; or has even the rude | 
Russ, the wild Croat, the stealthy Kozak, | 


have even these affections of the heart, im- 


pulses of nature’s nobility, bright imaginings | 


and mirthful musie with which to commune 


in echoes with the forest, and make the | 


watchfire of the tired soldier a seene of peace 
and joy? Of such matters, of the vicissi- 
tudes and various fates which gave the pe- 
culiar impress of the nation’s soul to its 
literature, of the manner in which the litera- 
ture grew, of what it is, of what it may be, 
and not of their fashion of declinmg nouns 
or using the definite article, will the reader 
inquire. And though our means are scant, 
our resources very poor and limited indeed, 


we shall endeavor to set forth in as condensed | 


a manner as possible the reasons why all 
Slavic literature is to men of this generation 
of intense interest, and why the selections of 
bardic poetry given by Talvi are even of 
greater value to us of the Western World 
than the subjects of which they immediately | 
treat, their limited quantity, or their heretical | 
dress would lead the superficial at first sight | 
to imagine, 

It seems to be one law of humanity upon 
the earth that to every nation is given a 
stated period for its history. We might 
even mark the era of a race’s greatness, or 
an empire’s sway, by calling it its historic 





period. Before that dawned it was night— 
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| returning night forbade it longer to shine. 
| Thus civilization and barbarism, the one 
| recording the voice of ages, the other silence 
| only, succee:: each other in every race and 
| land as inevitably, and probably at periods as 
definitive, as the sun gives or withholds his 
light to earth. Till Rome became great its 
| history was a shepherd’s song, or an idolater’s 
/myth; and when its day of greatness had 
| drawn to a close, no trace longer remained 
| of its high and puissant nobles, of its steel- 
| ribbed legions, of its aristocracy of mind, by 
| which the subsequent world can trace the 
| merging steps of its children back again into 
| barbaric oblivion. Rome was, and ceased 
|to be—we know no more. Where Rome 
_ stood, there were ruins ; “long-bearded” bar- 

barians, after wandering for some five hun- 
dred years by the Vistula aud the Danube, 
had settled over Northern and Central 
| Italy, and were proceeding to found those 
Longo-Bardie or Lombardic republics which, 
in subsequent ages, attained the glory by 
, commerce Rome disdained to purchase save 
with her blood. But these self-styled “ dog- 
headed men,” “ drinkers of the blood of the 
battle field,” were but the vanguard of tribes 
and nations more vast, and if possible, more 
savage. On the opposite side of the Illy- 
rian sea, in the old Roman provinces of Illy- 
ricum, Nericum, Dacia, Pannonia, from the 
Danube banks even to the Aigean and 
‘the Euxine, and thence far north into the 
| wildernesses unknown to Rome, and which we 
have since included in the names Poland, 
Russia, Bohemia, Lithuania; in fact, over 
all Europe from the Adriatic to the confines 
of the ancient Persian Empire, lay the 
various tribes of one race herding together 
in wildest savagery and brigandage, so un- 
_couth and untutored that they do not appear 
till later days to have possessed among 

themselves even a generic or distinctive 
'name. There, in that illimitable region, has 
| that race whose units are millions lived from 
that hour to this, the terror and the bul- 
wark, the victims and the conquerors of the 
Roman and Byzantine Empires; the vagrant 
sons of the great European desert for ages 
unrevealed, save as the first defenses against 
a Moslem invasion, as the instruments of some 
remorseless massacre, or the victims of a 
wholesale slaughter equally remorseless. 
Sections of them, from varying epoch to 
epoch, have risen into national independence, 
and republican and imperial splendor; and 
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even then they are known to us by names 
not generic, but local or accidental, while in 
the palmiest days of one tribe or family, the 
names of others have passed into the more 
cultivated and less figurative tongues of 
Western Christendom, as household words 
with which to frighten children and disgust 
even men; as synonymous in the over: heated 
imagination of Medieval Europe with all 
that is mean, ruthless, terrific, or brutal. 
Even in the days of Justinian, their name 
was a name of awe, against which he vainly 
raised the fortifications of the Danube. Greed 
for Roman wealth or a Roman province, and 
a frozen stream, sufficed to bring a hundred 
tribes clad in shields, and mounted naked 
on the light horses of their region, swoop- 
ing down upon the empire, and driving 
the Roman citizen back in affright to the 
very walls of Byzantium. The invaders 
settled down in the provinces with a grim 
humor. Their cruelty in later days became 
a theme for goblin-loving nurses. To this 
hour our nursery tales speak of the Ougres, 
a Bulgarian tribe, as monsters of ferocious 
aspect, tusked and talonned, devourers of 
the flesh of men. The very name of Bul- 
garian or Bolgorian (dwellers on the mag- 
nificent Bolga, or as we say Volga) is now 
in most of the languages which partly 
owe their origin to barbaric dialects of 
the Latin tongue, as for instance in the 
English and French, a name used to desig- 
nate the perpetrator of a vice abhorrent 
to manhood and known to Jewish ages by 
the history of Sodom. And yet again, such 
are the changing fortunes of men, such the 
chance origin of words the most familiar, 
the generic name of the northern enemies 
of Rome, of those whose warfare, naked, on 
foot, with bows, poisoned arrows, and a long 
rope, drew strains of terror from the Byzan- 
tine historians—the name of that people 
whose ambuscades, “lying under water, 
drawing breath through hollow canes,” and 
rising with savage yells from the morass and 
the lake, struck dismay into many an impe- 
rial legion,—the name of that race Belisa- 
rius himself could resist but not subjugate,— 
even their name became, in later days, and 
is to this hour, synonymous with the lowest 
political and social abasement. After the 
fall of the Roman Empire, the German and 
Gothic tribes, already learned in the rudi- 
ments of “ civilized commerce,” made inroad 
on inroad into the regions of the Danube 





and the Volga, carrying off their scores of 
captives to be sold into bor dage in Western 
Europe. These captives were one and all 
of the nations of the Slavi; in the markets 
of the West the purchasers of men and 
women appraised a “ Slave,” even as more 
modern men trade in the children of Africa; 
and since then, the Western nations of 
Europe have given to the man so miserable 
that he does not own himself, the name, 
in pity or contempt, generic of the Polish 
republic and the Russian empire—siave. 
From such facts—peering through our 
literature, and breaking from us in every 
chance conversation—we can discern the esti- 
mate formed some centuries back of this 
gigantic race. And it is but in later years, 
but when by exploits in war in 1815 and 
1848 they have forced themselves in terror 
upon Europe, that the more notorious races 
of the West condescended to remember their 
existence. In our own days the name of 
Croat is synonymous, to the poor “ general 
reader,” with a ferocious brigand ; the name 
Kozak, or Cossack, symbolizes to his mental 
perception a human cat. To speak of 
Croatic literature, of Kozak history, would 
provoke boisterous derision in the best reg- 
ulated family of “general readers;” to 
confess a sympathy with the Sclavonian 
hordes of the frontier, to speak of the chil- 
dren of the Don and the Ukraine as avenging 
instruments of eternal justice on the in- 
famous aristocracy of Poland, would draw 
upon our heads the charge of lunacy or 
of monomaniacal hostility to “liberty and 
republicanism.” Yet these children of the 
Slavic mother have, during two thousand 
years, been subjected to cruelties unexampled, 
have been the first victims of every Turkish, 
Tatar, or Mongolian invasion, have stood in 
the van of Europe, and rolled back to the 
Bosphorus again and again the human tides 
of Asia; or if the latter did make good a 
footing, the Slavi alone were the suffer- 
ers. Nor during all this period, from the 
first dawn of even a rude civilization after 
the dismemberment of Rome, have the 
Slavic race ever been without some noble 
type of national power, some distinct and 
not inglorious nationality. Fixed on the 
confines of the most powerful empires of the 
early ages of Christianity, and subject to 
every turmoil of the medieval days, they 
have held their grip firmly on the soil, like 
native rocks, and preserved throughout, their 
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names, their traditions, their language, 
and their songs. The Latin priests of Ger- 
many, the Greek priests of the Eastern 
Empire in vain essayed to reduce them 
under the Latin liturgy, or the Greek tongue. 
The former they utterly resisted; the latter 


they followed in worship, preserving as the | 


medium of their orisons the Slavic language. 
Up to the time of Basil IL, the Bulgarian 
preserved his kingdom and his national 
existence. When the Roman Empire fell 
before the Moslem, and the Greek Christ 
gave way before the children of the Pro- 
phet, the south-eastern Slavi for a time 
preserved their independence, and to this 
hour have guarded their language, their 
religion, and the tradition of their imperial 
destiny. Even in later days the Slavie Re- 
public of Ragusa is celebrated for literature 
and refinement. When Duke Arpad led 
his Magyar bands from the sea of Azov, he 
overran Hungary, and fixed himself there, 
indeed, upon the necks of the Slovacks ; but 


his conquest, ever a military one, has re- | 


sulted in our day in a terrific resurrec- 
tion, of which we have only seen the terrible 
beginning. Even then, and after, the Slavi 
of Poland reared up a proud and colossal 
republic of which the Ukraine was the penal 
colony, the “Siberia,”—a republic which held 
the sway of half Europe, which struck terror 
into Stamboul, and indulged Vienna with 
an existence,—a republic whose arms under 
Sobieski were felt in every part of the 
medieval world from Asia to Sweden, from 
the Rhine to the heart of modern Russia. 


And when Poland yielded up her life by | 


the Vistula river, under Suwarrow’s sword, 
it was only to a more colossal type of Slavic 
power; that type of Slavic nationality about 
which the sister nations, from the Kozak 
and the Servian subject of the Turk, to the 
peasant on the confines of Germany, are 
gathering fast and thick, threatening with 
an overwhelming doom all Europe. Bol- 
garia, Ragusa, Bohemia, Moravia, Poland,— 
here is a race not of emperors but of 
empires, sequent through the ages of Chris- 
tianity, with which no race Teutonic or other 
can boast a rivalry; they are the continuous 
embodiments of the Slavic soul, ever re- 
newing its nationality with increased gran- 
deur and magnificence, until through a line 
of ancestral States, each in its day illus- 
trious, they come down to us in our day 
after the lapse of two hundred ages repre- 


sented by the gigantic empire of “all the 
Russias.” 
In any period of the world a picture so 
grand as this must be to the student of 
history, or to him who seeks from the past 
|to gather some narrow insight into the 
future, a subject of intense interest, and it 
might be of admiration. But in our age 
the picture is living and real, pregnant with 
turmoil and woe to the weaker realms of an 
effeminate civilization, hanging like a doom 
which they cannot avert and fear to provoke 
over the nations of Europe, and not without 
material consequences even to the republics 
| of America. The genealogy of nations has 
| hitherto been a study for the antiquary, 
| harmless to all, interesting to the ethnolo- 
| gist alone. Now, however, we are about to 
| See it play its part in political revolutions— 
| we are to see the memories of a common 
| ancestry prove stronger than the material 
| bonds of existing government, than the 
popular habitudes consequent on ages of 
obedience to antagonistic rulers and antago- 
nistic laws. We are about to see an attempt 
made to set at naught the history of some 
purrs years, and to bring again “into 
one fold, under one shepherd,” in an order 
_less possible to be annihilated, more trench- 
‘ant to destroy, the multitudinous swarms 
| whose forefathers beset the Roman world, 
and who now are scattered among the 
_ four empires of the East. It will please some to 
regard “ Panslavism,” and “German Unity ” 
as bugaboos, as ideal phantasms, impossible 
to be realized. But be the result what it 
may, it is undeniable that the present Rus- 
sian Government has conceived the idea of 
uniting all the Slavic races under the 
| seeptre of the Tzar; it is undeniable, in fact 
it is openly avowed, that the ancient dream 
of the Slavi, the conquest of Constantinople, 
is now one of the “ pivotal” points of Rus- 
sian policy. It is equally undeniable, for 
we have seen it within the last two years, 
that already the designs of the Tzar have 
been successful throughout the Slavie do- 
minions of Austria, and the Slavie popula- 
tions of Turkey.* We presume no politician 
any longer looks for the Austrian empire on 








* Written prior to the recent declaration of 
Russia respective to the dismemberment of Prussia. 
Of the success of these plans at present we give 
no opinion, our object being rather to exhibit the 
gigantic intentions of the Tzar. 
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the map of Europe. The Hungarian war 
ended not alone in the defeat of Kossuth 
and his brave compatriots, but in the utter 
political annihilation of the Magyar aris- 
tocracy, the former Austrian garrison in 
Hungary, and its dependencies. These 
gone or politically dead, the Slavic races 
are Russian. Jellachich, Ban of Croatia and 
the southern frontier, nominally an Austrian 
official, is now really the Vice Regent of the 
Tzar. Moldavia and Wallachia, inhabited 
by Slaves nominally belonging to the Turkish 
empire, are in the actual military occupation 
of Russia. Servia, inhabited by the Slavic 
Serbs, is avowedly disloyal to the Porte, 
and waits but to throw itself into the arms 
of its Russian sister. While, on the other 
hand, we wait, mail after mail, to hear the 
result of that insurrection in the present 
Turkish province, and former Slavic kingdom 
of Bulgaria which has notoriously been ex- 
cited by Russian emissaries of Panslavism. 
Half of Turkey, and the northern half, is 
therefore already Russian. Austria no longer 
exists, at all events, east of the Theiss or 
south of the Danube. Croatia is the fore- 
most champion of Slavic unity, the foremost 
advocate for the fusion of all Slavic idioms 
into a common tongue, hating alike the 
German and the Magyar. Bohemia is all 
Slavic—Moravia, Gallicia, the same. Add 
to this that there is no longer in Poland or 
in Hungary, an aristocracy who care or 
dare to stand between the imperial sword 
and the nationalities it is about to grasp, 
and we may safely conclude that the dream 
of the Russian dynasty is half fulfilled, that 
the road is clear from Moscow to the Bos- 
phorus.* 

We should estimate the probable conse- 
quences of this vast revolution, or its immi- 
nence, but poorly, if we did not take into con- 
sideration, together with the progress already 
made, the peculiar characteristics of Russian 
policy, the enormous vitality, energy, and 
growth of Muscovite life, and the character, 
habitudes and vastness of the Slavic race, 
which the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has 
already raised against existing Europe. The 
actual areal growth of the dominions of the 
Tzar, and the numerical increase of his 
actual subjects, including the Slavic races 








* It is now further proposed to add to the 
Russian dominions the Prussian provinces of 
Silesia ; these are largely Slavic, 





subject to him in Europe, and the Tatar, 
Persian, Georgian, and other races conquered 
or annexed to kis empire in Asia—the people 
of Slavic origin now nominally subject to 
Turkey, Austria, Prussia, but more closely 
knit by affection or fanaticism to the ortho- 
dox Emperor, than they ever can be *%o 
their present government, and who soon 
must be avowedly his subjects—these are 
main items not to be omitted. A recent 
British writer, on this subject, gives the fol- 
lowing as “the population of the Russian 
empire at different epochs :”— 


At the accession of Peter I, in 1689, 15,090,000 
—_———._ Catherine IL, in 1762, 25,000,000 
At her death in 1796, 86,000,000 
At the death of Alexander in 1825, 58,000,000 


This huge increase of actual heads of sub- 
jects, without will save that of “the White 
Tzar,” has been principally acquired by 
conquest. Since the death of Alexander no 
great acquisition of new territory has been 
made except in the direction of the Caspian 
and the Persian Gulf; but we should per- 
haps be below instead of above the mark, 
if we set, down the population of the Rus- 
sian empire, in this present year of 1850, at 
from sixty-five to seventy millions of men. 

The same writer continues, going over 
the map of Europe, and tracing thereon the 
progress of Russian sway: “The acquisitions 
of Russia, from Sweden, are greater than 
what remains of that kingdom. Her ac- 
quisitions from Poland are nearly equal to 
the Austrian empire. Her acquisitions from 
Turkey in Europe are of greater extent than 
the Prussian dominions, exclusive of the 
Rhenish provinces. Her acquisitions from 
Turkey in Asia are nearly equal in dimension 
to the whole of the smaller States of Germany. 
Her acquisitions from Persia are equal in 
extent to England. Her acquisitions from 
Tartary have an area not inferior to that of 
Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy and Spain ; 
and the acquisitions she has made, within 
the last eighty years, are equal in extent 
and importance to the whole empire she 
had in Europe before that time. The Rus- 
sian frontier has been advanced towards 


Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, 
and Paris, about - - - 700 miles. 
Towards Constantinople - ° 500“ 
“ Stockholm - - - 630 « 
« Teheran, [and therefore to- 
wards British India} - 1200 “ 
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“Tn these calculations,” adds the writer, 
“we have taken no notice of that indefinite 
advance which has been made by Russian 
influence in Asia. This is in perpetual in- 
crease; every day its emissanes are mul- 
tiplied, insomuch that it may almost be said 
that its revenues are chiefly employed in 
paving the way to Oriental conquest.” 

This enormous increase of Russian power 
expands into huger dimensions, and we 
become more fully alive to its future neces- 
sary expansion, by recollecting for an in- 
stant how short a time it is since there 
was no Russia, since there existed amon 
the snow-clad and inhospitable forests of the 
north no empire, but a horde of grim- 
visaged, fur-clad barbarians, unknown to all 
but the luckless or belated wanderer. The 
rule of the world, its territorial and material 
sway, are now divided among three nations: 
The United States, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia. Something less than three hundred 
years ago, two of these had not yet emerged 
into mundane existence, and the birth of 
Northern America and Russia may be said 
to be almost contemporary. The discovery 
of this continent led to many voyages on 
various pretexts, or rather on one standing 
purpose—the discovery of a northwest pas- 
sage to the East; and in one of these, one 
Chancellor, having parted from his commo- 
dore, Willoughby, who perished, after drift- 
ing about in the icy seas for nearly a year, 
opened one fine morning on a great bay, into 
which, espying a fisher boat, he boldly en- 
tered. The astonished voyagers, after much 
inquiry, found themselves in the recently 
acquired dominions of Russia, or, as it was 
then called, Muscovy, and under the rule of 
Tzar Ivan Vassiliwich, the Terrible. Chan- 
cellor visited the court of the Tzar, kept a 
journal, and returned to Europe, bearing 
news to London merchants of a great land 
of hides, tallow, iron, ice, and reddish beards. 
Thence was opened that commercial exist- 
‘ence for Muscovy which her rulers, even 
while employed in war and conquest, have 
never ceased to foster. But even a full cen- 
tury after, how little of the northern empire 
was known to England or Englishmen, we 
may gather from that strange “ Historie of 
Moseovia,” compiled seemingly for his own 
information by the best informed and per- 
haps the ablest European statesman of his 
day, John Milton. Not fifty years before 
Chancellor’s hap-hazard arrival, the first Tzar 
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had existed by favor of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. To his Polish and Lithuanian neigh- 
bors he was alone known, and by them as 
a suborned enemy, of the reiver kind. A 
rude magnificence, heavy with uncut gems, 
cloth of weighty gold, and diadems and 
etiquette equally ponderous, contributed to 
the embellishment of the court and the 
| wonder of the seaman. The territory of the 
Tzar was limited to the frozen north, im- 
mense and snow-clad; and the number of 
the subjects of Ivan, the nucleus of that 
grand Slavic empire of our day, may have 
been from four to eight millions. The im- 
agination of the Tzar knew nothing outside 
ot his civilized icebergs but a barbarous 
Europe, excepting a powerful prince, called 
Emperor of Germany, who had raised his 
predecessor Basil to a position of imperial 
grandeur. And when Elizabeth of England 
sent an ambassador to the court of Moscow, 
the rude Ivan, with the same spirit as an 
Avar chieftain might have exhibited to an 
emissary of Justinian, threatened “to throw 
him out of doors.” Sithence the frozen 
court has grown to a gigantic empire, cover- 
ing throughout the two elder continents of 
the world a space larger than Europe,—sway- 
ing and bending to its smallest will some 
seventy millions of men; making and un- 
making kings and kingdoms ; raising up and 
hurling dynasties out of doors, with more 
ease than Ivan the Terrible would have 
footed the ambassador of Elizabeth. 

It would be a childish error to suppose 
that the establishment of a power materially 
so gigantic, and in its results so imperial, is 
owing to brute force alone, to the capacity 
of an individual, or to the fortuitous acei- 
dents of time. Russia has had the good 
or ill fortune to be ruled by Tzars and Tzar- 
inas of iron will, grasping ambition, and ma- 
jestic intellect—by Peter, by Catherine, by 
Alexander; by fools, too, as Paul. But 
that which beyond the intellect of the first 
drove Russia forward in the vanguard of 
power, kept her in the days of Paul from 



































retrograding into imbecility—that which 
has, in despite of the accidents of time, and 
the chains of ice which held the Russian to 
his native north, driven him down into the 
heart of Europe, cleaving off the elder em- 
pires nation after nation more venerable 
and more illustrious, is a consistent and ex- 
tremely astute “policy,” or more properly, 





the machinery of a conspiracy which never 
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dies, by which the acts of Tzar and 
Tzarina are governed, which guides the 
Emperor in his closet and in his council, reg- 
ulates the brute force of the meanest soldier 
in the battle-field, directs the energies and 
utterance of agents, male and female, in the 
saloons of Paris and the palaces of England, 
as well as those of the poorest spy or mean- 
est emissary on the Caucasus, in northern 
Hindostan, and even within the walls of 
China,—a conspiracy which has all the vast- 
ness, the intense fanaticism, the astute selec- 
tion of agents, the silence, the secresy, the 
unscrupulosity we attach, truly or not, to 
Jesuitism, combined with resources of which 
a part, and but a small part, are Siberian 
golden mines, palaces piled high with mouldy 
wealth, and the means of making good by 
war, generalship, and myriad armies, what- 
ever designs may be from time to time suffi- 
ciently matured by propagandism, and may 
be considered most ripe for realization. 
Higher than the Tzar himself, Tzaring it 
over the White Tzar, electing him, ordering 
him, guiding him, changing and restoring 
his ministers at will, slaying them, slaying 
even him, even as they slew Paul with his son 
Alexander’s hand, and then slew Alexander, 
his work being consummated,—this Russian 
policy, this terrific conspiracy, more fearful 
and a thousand times more vast than that 
of the assassins, appalls and subjugates the 
world. Who its directors are is known to 
few, all of them perhaps to none, some only 
to any, but one or two to us, and that by 
mere report. For some centuries it has ex- 
isted, receiving at regular intervals reports 
of deeds done and deeds doable from its 
hydra-headed agents, stowing them away in 
archives, and putting them. into action at 
the very nick and crack of time. ‘he dis- 
memberment of Poland is, throughout the 
history of the world, an exploit unexampled 
for astute statesmanship, persistent vigor, 
and ruthless ferocity. It was conceived in 
peace and amity, consistently matured in 
friendship and in war, and realized in a 
slaughter which has taught the modern world 
that the story of Tamerlane is not a fright- 
ful fable, but a sanguinary truth. In our 
own day we see the dismemberment of Aus- 
tria carried on step by step, even as was 
cloven to pieces the empire of the Jagellos; 
and the instinct fear of the Turk, combined 
with Bolgarian and Servian insurrections, 
Moldavian occupations, and Shumla jails of 
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hospitality, may teach us how that empire 
too merely hangs together, wa'dng for the 
Northern thunder-word which is to roll it 
into dissolution. Nor are the objects of the 
conspiracy confined merely to the acquisition 
of immediate territory. We have seen dur- 
ing the last two years that Nicholas is as 
actively hostile to republican ideas in Ger- 
many, Paris, or Italy, as Alexander was 
against the existence of Napoleon the Em- 
peror or the King of the Lombards; that 
in fact the Viee Regent of the Greek God on 
earth presumes openly to dictate thoughts 
to Europe. And it is a fact now acknowl- 
edged among the most skeptical of English 
politicians, among men of a very different 
stamp from the shivery-shakery school of 
philosopher Urquhart, that since Prinee Nas- 
sau Sieger presented his report to Catherine 
on the conquest of Hindostan, a plan im- 
mense in conception, but perfect in detail, has 
been steadfastly pursued through toward and 
untoward circumstances, to subjugate the 
Caucasus, annihilate Persia, mount the spi- 
ral tops of the Hindoo Kush, and by way of 
Kashmere and the Punjab carry the eagles 
of Russia to the banks of the Indus and the 
very walls of Bengal; a plot known well to 
the English, but which they cannot stay, 
and dare not prematurely provoke ; one, too, 
which must in time be successful if European 
strategy, combined with barbaric fierceness 
and Asiatic cunning, the ingredients of a 
Russian’s soul, be superior to the mere kill 
and plunder system, by which the Leaden 
Hall street East India Company have man- 
aged to establish an empire in the East, and 
acquire the rooted hostility of its inhabi- 
tants. 

Necessary to the perfection of these gi- 
gantic designs, and to a certain extent pre- 
liminary to them, is that other one, not at 
first sight so vast, but really more astound- 
ing, of gathering together under one com- 
mon head the scattered families of the 
Slavic race. Their numbers and the space 
they cover may be estimated from the fact 
that from the Adriatic, or, as we may call it, 
the Mediterranean itself, to the regions of bien- 
nial day, the one tongue is spoken, the same 
traditions are related in story, the same songs 
cheer the firesides and nerve the children 
to ambitions of war and heroic deed; the 
one religion, we might say too, guides their 
steps on earth, metes out for them the paths 
of right and wrong, and promises to tl: 
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faithful, fertile pasturage, bounding steeds, 
and nomadic bliss among the endless steppes 
of the Slavic Heaven. Million by million 
they speak the one Slavic, various in idiom, 
identical in fact ; hate the Turk, the German, 
the Magyar, the Polish and Gallician aristo- 
crat of the ancien régime ; fear God, and adore 
the Tzar according to the Greek Catholic 
Church. To his immediate subjects the 
ruler of Russia is not only Emperor and 
King, but High Priest, Pope, Vice Regent of 
the Lord God on earth. In the temples of 
Novogorod, Moscow, St. Petersburg, there 
is a sanctuary reserved for him, and him 
alone, walled in with costly pillars and 
walls of massive marble, more ambitious 
and more rich than the Jews of old dedi- 
cated to the keeping of the covenant. 
Wherever a temple is in his dominions, 
there is his appointed sanctuary hidden 
from the eyes of the vulgar, within which, 
with the ubiquity given by more western 
nations to their God only, he is supposed to 
be. In him is centered all religious and 
political power; he kills or lets live on the 
earth, makes and unmakes priests and 


bishops, resolves religious doubts, creates | 


religious dogmas, punishes with iron hand 
the skeptic, the Latin, and the infidel, and 
looses or binds the sins of men in heaven. 
He addresses his subjects, even in wrath, as 
his children whom he sends to doom, and 
they yield him even in their sufferings the 
worship of a God. The priest bows to the 
sanctuary which may or may not hold him, 
ere he presumes to address his liturgie invo- 
cations to the Creator, and the people bend 
the knee before it ere they raise their souls 
to Heaven. Nor is this visible head of the 
Russian Church a mere formula, a monarchic 
hoax, like that of the Church of England, in 
which no man is ever imagined to believe ; 

nor yet like that of the Western or Roman 
Catholic Church, a nerveless and vacuous im- 
becility, without faith in its subjects or reason 
in its acts. The head of the Russian Church, 
the Tz»r as Pope, is the one high priest on 
earth in whom there is faith, an undying, 
unyielding, and, taken in the mass, an in- 
convertible faith. The Latin Church, once 
mistress of the world, having pinned its 
existence to the robes of kings, has been 
dragged down with them to the pit wherein 
welter the effete superstitions of mankind. 
The Russian Church, on the other hand, hav- 
ing trusted itself with the fate of the resur- 








gent, ignorant, and colossal democracy which 
it rules, rises with them, spreads with them, 
strengthens them, and is strengthened by 
them. Of all the hierarchies worked out by 
the hand and genius of men from the gos- 
pel of the Saviour, this alone remains with 
vitality and power. The wondrous religious 
and political rule which the Tzar derives 
from the joint possession of supreme spiritual 
and temporal authority, may be estimated 
from two anecdotes, said in good faith to 
have occurred. When the Asiatic cholera 
last swept over Europe and America, it was 
rumored in St. Petersburg that the afflicted 
were being poisoned by the doctors. A 
violent popular commotion ensued. The 
Tzar appeared, had the most violent arrested, 
(since when, as Yankee Hill, were the poor 
fellow living, would say, “they have never 
written to their friends,”)—and addressing 
“his children,” told them to go home quietly, 
that he would take care of the cholera. The 
commotion ended. Again, during the in- 
surrection of 1825, a young officer of high 
family, and much beloved, addressing the 
soldiers of his regiment, called on them to 
cheer for a Republic. Having done so lus- 
tily, one old sergeant stepped forward, and, 
delivering the military salute, said, “ he and 
his brethren would cheer for anything his 
excellence, the officer, ordered, us in duty 
bound, but he wished for self and fellows to 
know what a Republic was?” The officer 
thereon delivered himself of a very excellent 
oration on human rights, and the glory of 
Republicanism. “ And who will be Tzar in 
that new Republic?” questioned the spokes- 
man. “Tzar,” answered the officer; * there 
will be no Tzar!” “Then please your ex-, 
cellence,” answered the astonished sergeant 
with a serious wag of the head, “it will 
never do for Russia.” Such is the unpre- 
cedented power the Emperor of the Russ 
possesses, not alone over the bodies, but the 
souls and ideas of the Slavi. 

Outside of his dominions there are, as we 
have said, other tribes of Slavi, as numerous 
and as trustful, who absolutely envy the 
lot of their Russian brethren, and who be-~ 
lieve in a Russian invasion with the same 
hopeful faith as the Jews of the age of 
Abraham trusted in the coming of a Mes- 
siah. To set down in order the exact num- 
ber of these, scattered throughout four dif- 
ferent kingdoms as they are, is not at 
present within our reach. But trusting to 
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Talvi’s enumeration, which is anything but 
complete, we find the Slavic population suf- 
ficiently numerous. We condense the cata- 
logue in the book before us. The author, 
judging by the test of language, not of 
modern locality, has divided the Slavi into 
two branches, the Eastern and Western 
Stems. We shall follow her guidance, but 
the reader will remember that the tribes in 
Turkey are even more intimately related by 
affection with the Russian Slavi than many 
enumerated here :— 


TALVI'S ENUMERATION OF THE SLAVI. 


A. Eastern Stem. 
I. Russian Branch. 


1. Russians, almost purely Slavic, 88,400,000 

2. Russniaks, or Ruthenians, (in Malo- 
Russia, Southern Poland, Gallicia, 
Red Russia, the Bukovina, North- 
eastern Hungary, and partly in 
Wallachia and Moldavia—includ- 
ing also Kozaks—above - 


IL. Llyrico-Servian Branch, 


1, Illyrico-Servians proper, called Ras- 
cians or Raitzi, in five subdivisions. 
a. In Servia, (Turkish,) - - 


13,000,000 


1,000,000 


In Hungary, (Austrian,) - 400,000 
b. Bosnians, - . - - - 500,000 
c. Montenegrins, (Albanians,)  - 60,000 
d. Sclavonians, (Austrian) - -  §00,000 
e. Dalmatians, ( Austrian,) - 500,000 

2. Croatians, (Austrian,) with Croats in 
Hungary and Turkey, - - 800,000 

8. Slovenzi,or Vindez, (Styria and Hun- 
gary,)over - - - - 1,000,000 

Ill. Bulgarian Branch. 

Under Turkey, - - - 3,500,000 
In South Russia, —s- - - - 80,000 
* In Hungary, : oh 7,000 
Total Eastern Stem, 56,497,000 


B. Western Stem. 
I. Czekho-Slovakian Branch. 


1. Bohemiams and Moravians, (Czekhes,) 
(Austrian, and partly Prussian,) 
eT re ere Yt 

2- Slovaks, (Hungary,) from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 


Il. Polish, or Leckian Branch. 


In Poland, Silesia, &c., = - - - 10,000,000 
IIL. Sorabian- Vendish Branch. 
In Lusatia and Brandenburg, - - 2,000,000 





Total Western Stem, 19,550,000 
Total Eastern Stem, 56,497,000 








Grand total of the Slavi, 76,047,000 





Amassing thus together a population of 
76,000,000 in Europe, some already under 
the sceptre of Russia, and the rest of whom 
the Tzar contemplates as future subjects. 
The vast majority, it is needless to add, are 
members of the Greek Church; some, as in 
Hungary, Protestant, some Roman Catholic, 
and a few Mahometan. Less than half of 
the whole are at present Russian in fact and 
feeling ; the remainder are for the greater 
part Russian or Slavic in feeling, if not in 
fact.* 

It is this gigantic and wide-spread race, 
which, by the revolutions of time; by claim- 
ants of the “right divine” to own bodies 
and souls found growing within certain 
limits; by parchment proxies of the eternal 
will, bearing the impress of Potemkin, Tal- 
leyrand, Castlereagh ; by that monarchie con- 
spiracy against Europe, called in later days 
the Holy Alliance, has been distributed 
throughout some half dozen distinct, and 
for the most part antagonistic governments, 
that the Tzar is ambitious to bring in a con- 
solidated mass under his seeptre. The mere 
statist, by the aid of a good map, an indif- 
ferent pair of compasses, and any common 
work on geography, can estimate the propor- 
tionate relation which the Russian empire, 
thus enlarged in area and population, will 
bear to the other empires of Europe, and to 
this one of America. And if the same 
person be a tolerable proficient in “ Simple 
Proportion,” he can further estimate the 
consequent increase in the “ available re- 
sources” for new Russian armies—that is, 
the number of additional human bodies fit 
to play at give and take with ball and sabre. 
Without entering into the details, it is suf- 
ficient for us to know that with half the 


* To the above enumeration, more fully given 
in Talvi's work, the author adds: “There is no 
doubt, that besides the races here enumerated, 
there are Slavic tribes scattered through Ger- 
many, Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia, 
nay, through the whole of Turkey. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Tchaconic dialect, spoken in the east- 
ern part of ancient Sparta, and unintelligible to 
the other Greeks, has been proved by one of the 
most distinguished philologists (Kopitar) to have 
been of Slavic origin.” Farther, we add, the 
modern Greeks are the descendants of a semi- 
Greek and semi-Slavic ancestry, and the influence 
of Russia among the mhabitants of the classic 
land, is no secret to Admiral Sir William Par- 
ker, the Jew Pacifico, or the man who telegraphed 
“the Pireus” from Halifax to the New-York 
newspapers lately, as “ the Picayune.” 
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number, that is, with his own Slavic subjects 
of Russia, the Tzar has managed to conquer 
and hold together an empire, to which that 
of Rome or Assyria was but a patch of 
earth. Actual numbers, however, form only 
a part, and a small part of Russian power. 
The subjects of the Tzar are animated by a 
faith in him, in presence of which death, 
misery, annihilation, even the uncertain 
eternity to come, are as nothing. Physi- 
cally, the peasant of Russia is equal in 
strength to the peasant of any other land. 
In a bodily hardihood, acquired amid plains 
of snow, he excels other Europeans, and 
with the training of a soldier, and any kind 
of decent and not obese food, he takes his 
stand on the field of battle, a machine, 
will-less, sturdy, perfect in its kind, inferior 
only in enthusiastic esprit-du-corps to the less 
bulky and more volatile children of France, 
or to the Irish soldier in English ranks. 
Morally, the Russian nation is capable of a 
more patient persistence of design, of more 
endurance in defeat, of more immense 
sacrifices to the idea of nationality, than any 
with which we are acquainted. An Eng- 
lishman, when he remembers that no in- 
vader of his island, from William the Con- 
queror to William Dutch, ever had to fight 
more than a single battle ere Britain lay 
subjugated at his feet, can estimate the en- 
durance exhibited by Russia during the 
invasion by Napoleon; and even the mod- 
ern Revolutionist, remembering the scenes 
at the recent bombardment of Rome, can 
estimate and be just to the heroism of that 
sacrifice which gave Moscow to the flames 
rather than permit it to become the shelter 
of an enemy. Of this population, so 
formed, generation by generation is inured 
to military service ; from every land of 
Europe are picked out the men most dis- 
tinguished for strategic learning and soldier- 
ship, to become teachers of war in colleges 
exceeding in number and imperial profuse- 
ness the military institutes of more renowned 
lands. Whole nations or tribes of the Slavi 
are reared in the saddle of the light-dragoon. 
The Kozaks of the Ukraine and the Don, 
whose birth may be dated, not from “ seeing 
the light,” but seeing the backs of their 
horses’ ears, form a semi-nomadie army of 
guerilla cavalry, knowing no God but the 
Tzar, no law on earth but their Hetman’s 
will, and ready at a moment's warning to 
mount and ride troop on troop, from the 
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banks of their native river into the heart of 
Europe. There, in the presence of the 
enemy, no confusion takes place among 
these banded tribes. All, held in the hand 
of a military chief, are worked with the 
precision of a machine. Nay, the Polish 
officer in the Russian service exhibits the 
emulative spirit of a private, and wishes to 
show the enemies of his country, even when 
fighting their battles, how superior to the 
ponderous frames of the Imperial Guard 
is the aristocratic chivalry of his ancient 
republic. 

Nor are the Slavic nations and tribes 
still nominally under Austrian and Turkish 
dominion a whit inferior to their brethren 
of the North. The Albanians and Monte- 
hegrins are, as a race, unconquerable, who to 
this hour preserve a species of pristine clan- 
ship against all the forces of the Porte. 
Their daring, we might say their knight- 
errant, or, if you will, brigand spirit, is pro- 
verbial. The chivalry of the Bohemians, 
their high cultivation and soldier soul, are as 
well known to Austrian generals, as their fan- 
tastic and picturesque costume to the carpet 
hero of the London fancy ball, or Parisian 
masquerade. But the most military popula- 
tion in Europe, perhaps of the world, are the 
Croats and Sclavonians of the frontier. For- 
merly the dependents of Hungary, exposed 
on the one hand to the outrages of the 
Magyar aristocracy, and on the other to the 
raids of Turkey, miserable, helpless, and 
despised, it occurred to an Irish soldier, 
Lacy, driven into exile by the Williamite 
conquest of his country, and then a marshal 
in the service of Austria, that of them could 
be organized a military barrier, unexampled 
instability and hardihood, against Moslem in- 
vasion. To him is mainly owing that soldier 
soul, at once organized and ruthless, which in 
late years subjugated the German people in 
Vienna, and hung upon the Hungarian army 
of freedom with a ferocity and persistence 
equally insensible to defeat in misfortune, or 
mercy in success. Add to these the notori- 
ous Slavic spirit which actuated the peas- 
ants of Austrian Gallicia, when in 1846 with 
scythe blades they hewed in pieces the ranks 
of their insurgent aristocracy; and the gal- 
lant bearing and soldiership of the thoroughly 
Slavic Polish nation nominally under Aus- 
tria ; and we may arrive at the truth imaged 
in the mind of the French orator when he 
uttered that remarkable sentence: “ No, the 
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nationality of Poland has not perished yet ; 
if it had, we should find the Polish people 
marching million by million to the walls of 
Paris in Russian ranks, to avenge itself on 
ungrateful Europe.” 

How imminent this consummation may 
now be, we may conclude from the fact 
that there is now in Poland, even in War- 
saw, a young and growing party who look 
to Panslavism as a destiny, and to a perfect 
and complete amalgamation with Russia as 
the best thing possible for their country. 
Throughout all the other Slavic tribes and 
nations, numbering as we have seen some 
seventy millions of men, the Tzar has as- 
meg spread similar doctrines. Speak- 
ing in the various dialects of the common 
tongue, he promises them by his thousands 
of agents, in secret or openly, imperial 
grandeur and imperial rule; he speaks to 
them as a father to his children, as a brother 
and as a friend to brothers and friends ; tells 
them how the Slavic race has been rent 
asunder, and trodden down piecemeal by 
the Europe he despises, and holds forth 
to them under his direction a brotherhood 
in language, religion, and nationality, and a 
reward of majestic power and merciless 
vengeance, dear to the hopeful hearts of a 
race long subjugated and dismembered. 
Every faith, every superstition, every tradi- 
tion, every sympathy of the Slavie soul is 
worked into his service. Secret propagan- 
dism, pulpit and tribunitial eloquence, the 
ties of kindred, tongue, a common mis- 
fortune, a common redress, gifts of gold, 
jewels, arms, 2nd munitions of war, all are 
united to this end. When this idea of 
Panslavism originated is known only to 
those who have access to the secret archives 
of St. Petersburg. But the gigantic steps 
with which it has already advanced may be 
known to any who will take the trouble of ex- 
amining into facts ; and its probable results 
may be estimated by those familiar with 
the progress of ideas of political splendor, 
among a semi-cultivated, a superstitious, yet 
a warlike and ambitious people. 

One main engine for the furtherance of 
this scheme has been the revival of Slavic 
literature ; and the reader curious in details 
on this subject, taken correlatively with the 
general political idea, will find much in 
Talvi’s book to interest, and not a little to 
astonish him. Our Bible Societies will think 
it queer, that these remarkable institutions 





of propagandism are as old among the 
Slavi as Cyril and Methodius. The high- 
toned Protestant writer who fancies him- 
self the very perfection of the development 
of Christianity and free-will, growing out of 
these later ages of mental enlargement, will 
we fear suffer a depression in spirits, when 
he is informed that older and_ infinitely 
nobler than the Protestantism of England, 
is the Protestantism of the northwestern 
Slavi, whom he regards as barbaric. And, 
indeed, to the poor “ general reader” the 
idea of a Croatic love-ditty, or a Kozak 
serenade, must be as startling as that of 
a sentimental lyric by harmoniously scream- 
ing and delicately amorous vultures, or of an 
elephantine sylph-like pas-de-deur. Yet to 
the man of large intellect and fine affections, 
it will appear quite just and possible, that 
even the Croat and the Kozak should 
have their loves and hatreds, their ideals 
of noble deed and heroic suffering, their 
traditions of wrong done their forefathers, 
their dreams of a mighty, and to them a 
just vengeance, their sympathies of home, 
and wife, and native land, and their hea- 
ven of thought wherein the mundane soul 
reposes for an hour. And, in truth, if any- 
thing were needed to redeem the Slavic 
race from the biased hate and one-sided 
prejudice we usually entertain for them, it 
is the exquisite and heartfelt music which 
flows throughout their poetry. In this, as 
in some other characteristics, they partake 
more of the nature of the Celt than of 
any other ethnological type. These fierce 
frontier men are reared to music from their 
infancy ; the life of a son of the Ukraine 
is a wild and bounding war-song, his death 
a heroic elegy. Of their lighter songs, 
which this warrior land, with haughty man- 
hood, denominates “female songs,” as fit 
only for women, or boys in pupilage, we are 
not here to speak. Talvi gives us a few, 
which, from the smooth and genial dress 
they have received in her hands, we wish 
were twice as numerous. Nor of the grand 
Rhapsodia, which must be unsurpassed if we 
may credit the report of those who have 
beard them, since Homer sang the glories 
of his native Greece, or the Kymric bards 
of the Welsh mountains foretold the return 
of Merlin—of these bursts of unpremeditated 
and musical eloquence, it is not in our 
power to give aspecimen. However, among 
examples of Slavic poetry in the book be- 
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fore us, there are afew bardic songs, perhaps 
equally well adapted to display the peculiar 
characteristics of the people. Popular poe- 
try, the creations of a primitive and not 
over-cultivated muse, we take to be the 
purest embodiments of the nation’s spirit— 
the simplest and best exemplars by which 
to know the habits, temper, and ideas of a 
race. The national characteristics of the 
Slavi,—calm, deep-voiced melody, a natural 
but not boastful contempt for suffering, 
danger, or death, a peculiar Asiatic idea of 
destiny and obedience, joined to a fierce 
heroism and_ relentless hate,—these will 
be found throughout the following songs. 
We select one or two illustrative of some of 
the peculiarities of Slavie character upon 
which we have already enlarged. 

We have spoken of the relation formerly 
existing between the Kozak of the Ukraine 
and the Polish Republic. We subjoin an 
“elegy” or lament, of singular power and 
most uncivilized deportment. Artistically the 
reader will note the melodious sorrow or 
emphatic effect produced by the repetition 
of the themes the declaiming bard deems 
most impressive or heart-stirring. This habit 
of repetition, not exactly a chorus or refrain, 
but with much of its peculiar effect, is quite 
general throughout all Slavic poetry, and 
gives the charm we find in old English or 
Scotch songs, and in many of Béranger 
and Burns, to the love-ditties, and “ female 
songs ” especially, of the Slavi. 


ON THE MURDER OF YESSAUL TSHURAi.* 


O eagle, young gray eagie, 
Tshurai, thou youth so brave, 

In thine own land, the Pole, 
The Pole dug thee thy grave! 


The Pole dug thee thy grave, 
For thee and thy Hetman ; 
They killed the two young heroes, 
Stephen—the valiant Pan. 


O eagle, young gray eagle, 
Thy brethren are eagles too ; 
The old ones and the young ones, 
Their custom well they knew! 


The old ones and the young ones, 
They are all brave like thee, 

An oath they all did take, 
Avenged shalt thou be! 





* Yesaaul is the name of that officer among the Kozaks, 
who stands immediately under the Hetman, The ballad 
refers to an incident which happened before 1648, It is 
from Sreznevski’s Starina Zaporoshnaya, i, e, History of 
the Zaporoguchn Kozaks, Kharkof, 1837, 





The old ones and the young ones, 
In council grave they meet ; 
They sit on coal-black steeds, 
On steeds so brave and fleet. 


On steeds so brave and fleet 
They are flying, eagle-like ; 

In Polish towns and castles 
Like lightning they will strike. 


Of steel they carry lances, 
Lances so sharp and strong ; 
With points as sharp as needles, 

With hooks so sharp and long. 


Of steel they carry sabres, 
Two-edged, blunted never: 

To bring the Pole perdition 
For ever and for ever! 


The following ballad displays in pretty 
fair and intelligible language the relations 
between the Russian Slavi and their Moslem 
neighbors. We should mention that the 
term “ white” applied to the Tzar (Peter L) 
is the figurative Slavic adjective for anything 
great and good, resplendent as it were. Azof 
was besieged in 1695 :— 


THE STORMING OF AZOF. 


The poor soldiers have no rest, 
Neither night nor day ! 

Late at evening the word was given 
To the soldiers gay ; 

All night long their weapons cleaning. 
Were the soldiers good, 

Ready in the morning dawn, 
All in ranks they stood. 


Not a golden trumpet is it, 
That now sounds so clear ; 

Nor the silver flute’s tone is it, 
That thou now dost hear. 

’Tis the great white Tzar who speaketh, 
*Tis our father dear : 

Come, my princes, my Boyars, 
Nobles, great and s ! 

Now consider and invent 
Good advice, ye all! 

How the soonest, how the quickest, 
Fort Azof may fall? 


The Boyars, they stood in silence,— 
And our father dear, 

He again began to speak, 
In his eye a tear: 

Come, my children, good dragoons, 
And my soldiers all, 

Now consider and invent 
Brave advice, ye all! 

How the soonest, how the quickest, 
Fort Azof may fall! 


Like a humming swarm of bees, 
So the soldiers spake, 
With one voice they spake: 

“ Father, dear, great Tzar! 
Fall it must ! and all our lives 
Thereon we gladly stake.” 
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Set already was the moon, 

Nearly past the night ; 

To the storming on they marched, 
With the morning light ; 

To the fort with bulwark’d towers, 
And walls so strong and white. 


Not great rocks they were which rolled 
From the mountains steep ; 


P 
From the high, high walls there rolled 
Foes into the dee 


No white snow shines on the fields, 
Ali so white and bright ; 

But the co of our foes 

Shine so bright and white. 

Not yd by heavy rains, 
Left the sea its bed : 

No! in rills and river streams 
Turkish blood so red. 


In the above the reader will remark a 
singular and very emphatic mode of Slavic 
thought. It consists in the denial of some 
thing, for which the fact detailed in the 
narrative might be mistaken ; thus :— 


Not a golden trumpet is it, 
* * * * 
Not a silver flute’s tone is it, 
* * * » “ 


"Tis the great White I'zar who speaketh ! 


Again, the entire of the last verse is a 
repetition of this singular — “ Not 
great rocks,” “but foes” which rolled, &c. 
“Not white snow,” “but corpses”—* not 
heavy rains” have swelled the rivers, but 


“Turkish blood so red !” 


Talvi gives many examples of this figure ; 
some are far-fetched enough, some peculiarly 
graceful. Thus in the lighter songs : 

“ Not a swallow 'tis that hovering clings, 


Hovering clings to her warm little nest— 
To the murdered son the mother clings.” 


Again, from Bowring : 
“ What ’s so white upon yon verdant forest ¢ 
+ . ~ ” * 
Lo! it is not swans, it is not snow—there, 
"Tis the tents of Aga, Hassan Aga.” 
Again, from Talvi’s own versification : 


“To White Buda, to white-castled Buda 


Clings the vine tree, cling the vine tree branches ? 
Not the vine tree is it with its branches, 
No! it isa pair of faithful lovers.” 


There is a figurative metaphor in these 
lines, a simile of the affections, infinitely 
more charming than any could be of mere 
words. And so throughout—Slavic poetry 
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is never outward ; like all great poetry, the 
thoughts it does not express, but evokes, are 
infinitaly more poetical than the “ winged 
words.” With us it is quite different: we 
often have splendid poetry ,words flowing 
with exquisite music, like “ water lilies float- 
ing down a rill”—but seldom a thought at 
all. Indeed, we heartily sympathize with 
young women and opera-going men, who set 
down anything as unreadable which they 
cannot understand without thinking. They 
clearly “ won’t do for Russia,” any more than 
the sergeant’s Republic. 

We close our extracts with another of 
more ancient date than the last, in which we 
behold (more visibly than if a modern “ il- 
lustrator” had etched Ais notion thereof) a 
faithful Boyar accepting weleome death from 
the hand of his “truly gracious Tzar.” Talvi 
introduces it with the following preface :— 


“ There is one trait in the Russian character, which 
we recognize distinctly in their try, namely, 
their peculiar and almost Oriental veneration for 
their sovereign, and a blind submission to his will. 
There is indeed somewhat of a religious mixture 
in this feeling ; for the Tzar is not only the sov- 
ereign lord of the country and master of their 
lives, but he is also the head of the orthodox Church. 
The orthodox Tzar is one of his standing epithets. 
The following ballad, which we consider as one of 
the most perfect among Russian popular narrative 
ballads, exhibits very affectingly the complete 
resignation with which the Russian meets death, 
when decreed by his Tzar. In its other features, 
also, it is throughout natural. Its historical foun- 
dation is unknown. There are several versions of 
it extant, slightly differing from each other ; which 
seems to prove that it has been for a long time 
handled by the people.” 


THE BOYAR’S EXECUTION. 


“Thou, my head, alas! my head, 
Long hast served me, and well, my head ; 
Full three-and-thirty summers long ; 
Ever astride of my gallant steed, 
Never my foot from its stirrup drawn. 
But alas! thou hast gained, +4 head, 
Nothing of joy or other : 
N while of aes or poh a A 


Yonder alcng the Butcher's street, 

Out to the fields through the Butcher's gate,* 
They are leading a prince and peer. 

Pricats and oan Ait walking before, 

In their hands a great book open ; 

Then there follows a soldier troop, — 

With their drawn sabres flashing bright. 

At his right, the headsman goes, 





* Names of the street and 


in Moscow, through 
which formerly criminals were 


to execution, 
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Holds in his hand the keen-edged sword; 
At his left goes his sister dear, 

And she weeps as the torrent pours, 
And she sobs as the fountains gush. 


Comforting speaks her brother to her: 
Weep not, weep not, my sister dear! 
Weep not away thy tears so clear, 
Dim not, O dim not thy face so fair, 
Make not heavy thy joyous heart ! 
Say, for what is it thou weepest so? 
Is ‘t for my goods, my inheritance ? 
Is’t for my lands, so rich and wide ? 
Is "t for my silver, or is’t for my gold? 
Or dost thou weep for my life alone f” 


‘ Ah, thou, my light, my brother dear, 
Not for thy goods or inheritance, 

Nor for thy lands, so rich and wide, 

Is "t that my eyes are weeping so; 
Not for thy silver and not for thy gold, 
‘Tis for thy life I am weeping so.” 


“ Ah, thou, my light, my sister sweet ! 
Thou mayest weep, but it won't avail ; 
Thou mayest beg, but ’tis all in vain ; 
Pray to the Tzar, but he will not yield. 
Merciful truly was God to me, 
Truly gracious to me the Tzar, 
So he commanded my traitor head 
Off should be hewn from my shoulders strong.” 


Now ‘he scaffold the prince ascends, 
Calmly mounts to the place of death ; 
Prays to his Great Redeemer there, 
Humbly salutes the crowd around: 

“ Farewell world, and thou people of God ; 
Pray for my sings that burden me sore !” 


Scarce had the people ventured then 
On him to look, when his traitor head 
Off was hewn from his shoulders strong.* 


We trust we have, by the above extracts, 
sufficiently illustrated our object, mainly po- 
litical. Into the various schemes of the Tzar, 
to push forward the literary energies of the 
Slavic people, to unite them by a common 
tongue, and a literature transcendent among 
the nations of Europe, it is not our present 
aim to enter. Such as we have given are 
the songs of 70,000,000 of a warlike and 
tenacious race—such the songs children learn 
by the firesiles of their fathers—such the 
eloquent music discoursed by maidens to 
their lovers—such the heart-stirring tones 
heard around the bivouac of a Russian legion, 
around the watch-fires of a Croat or Kozak, 
whether they sup upon the track of a Napo- 


* Buineya golowushka, that is, the fierce, rebellious, 
impetuous heid, and mogutshiya pletsha, or strong shoul- 
ders, are standing expressions in Russia, in reference to a 
young hero; the former, especially, when there is allusion 
to some traitorous action. 
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leon, feast amid the ruins of a Magyar land, 
or burn imperial thrones for fire-wood in the 
palaces of Paris. Such too the terrible mu- 
sic which will yet awake Western Europe 
from the hideous dream of “ civilized mon- 
archy,” from the nightmare in which hypo- 
critical “constitutions” and royal oaths of 
mockery crawl across a sickly nation’s face, 
to the manhood and life of a republican ex- 
istence, or the death of a relentless despotism. 

For, granting even that the full reality of 
Panslavism is a thing impossible in political 
ethics, no statesman, however radical or 
conservative, however democratic or des- 
potic he may be in general thought, can 
close his eyes to the fact that the power of 
Russia is steadily increasing, yearly and 
year after year, and that with a ratio of in- 
crease unprecedented in the history of em- 
pires. From the earliest hour of her national 
existence to this, Russia has never lost asquare 
rood of ground she had once mastered. And 
with the amassing of territory, the growth 
of wealth, the accumulation of power, her 
activity, her vitality, her ambition, her si- 
lence, her secret plottings, her open threats 
and public brigandage are still on the in- 
crease. Give her another Persian province— 
she instantly makes a broader stride into 
Turkey, and says, “I'll have that too,” 
Defeated on the mountain slopes of the 
Cherkesses, with relentless severity she atones 
for her loss by desolating the banks of the 
Theiss and the Danube. Keep her out of 
the Bosphorus, and she lays hold of Aus- 
tria with the embrace of a Judas, and in the 
most brotherly manner hands her forward 
to death. Cross her in Greece, and she 
turns up in Denmark arming with the sabre 
and the port-fire the enemies of Germany. 
Not in sorrow, but in proud and boastful 
triumph, may her rulers exclaim, “ Que 
regio in terrd nostri non plena laboris ?" 
What land indeed! We have seen her 
during the last two years hurl legion after 
legion up the walls of the Caucasus, regard- 
less of defeat; subjugate and occupy two 
Turkish provinces ; annihilate one Austrian 
kingdom ; dethrone an old Hapsburgh and 
crown a young one ; threaten a Pope with 
her anger, and graciously pardon his errors 
on repentance ; dictate to Presidents of re- 
publican France; beard England in the 
Hellespont, and oblige her boasted fleets to 
lie, in telling what brought them there; 
abolish the long-dreamed of nationality of 
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Germany ; raise Greece into the attitude of 
war, and lower her into the baseness of sub- 
mission ; sit in judgment upon the infidelity 
of the West, and dictate religious faith, po- 
litical thought, and the terms of existence to 
Europe. At this present moment her nod 
is as terrible as that which the imagination 
of Homer ascribed to his “ earth-shaking 
Jove.” Her word is supreme in Vienna, 
Turin, and Naples; in Rome itself she sways 
the counsels of a Church which numbers the 
largest amount of subjects of any in the 
world. At Athens, at Stockholm, at Con- 
stantinople she reigns; in Berlin she pulls 
about as with wires a puppet fora king. In 
Paris, with red gold, the promise of a wo- 
man, and the threat of a Beauharnais, she 
smashes the universal suffrage won with the 
blood of three revolutions, and holds over 
the head of Orleanist, Bourbonist, and So- 
cialist alike the threat of an empire “ with- 
out glory and without genius,’—the grin- 
ning and re-animated bones of a forgotten 
despotism. In London itself she avenges 
an indignity in Greece, by raising up her 
suborned newspaper organs, the most ; ower- 
ful in England, and marshalling in the oldest 
and most illustrious legislature of Europe 
her peerage of treason. Somewhere this 
must end, either in complete mastery of 
Europe or in utter defeat. The Russian soil 
you cannot conquer; you must establish a 
fortress on the pole before you master her 
rear; on either flank lie northern oceans and 
ribbed walls of ice; while to reach her eapi- 
tal impervious wastes of endless snow must 
be pierced through, to find therein the 
graves of armies. On her western and south- 
ern frontiers alone can she be met by defen- 
sive war, by offensive propagandism, and 
that not by the armies of an alliance devoted 
to her, not by the hirelings of monarchs, not 
by the human machinery purchased and 
trained for the service of aristocrats. This 
terrible war must be borne by the popula- 
tions of Europe, taking from the soil they 
own a courage beyond discipline, a despera- 
tion which, living, knows no defeat. 

The day is fast coming, my constitutional 
friends, when royal constitutions “won’t do 
for Russia ;” a free European people, a free 
Germany, a free France, a free England only 
will “do for” her,—these alone can meet 
her, can alone defeat her. Who so vain as 
to believe that the people of England, for 
instance, could undertake—did their Russian 





House of Lords permit them to undertake— 
a war in defence even of their limited liberty 
and wretched civilization, and support at the 
same time a peerage of princely nobles, a 
Church of expensive bishops, an army of 
scions of nobility, a navy for asserting dig- 
nity and collecting Jews’ debts, a royal 
household, and a large and increasing fam- 
ily of small and interesting Guelphs? Think 
you, with these and the last war debts hang- 
ing about their necks,—with an imbecile 
Whiggery to guide them, whieh, when Eu- 
rope was tumbling into anarchy, knew no 
release from doom for “ constitutional mon- 
archy” but the setting up of a Duke of 
Genoa, an Italian beggar of rank, as King of 
little Sicily,—think you, with these, English- 
men could protect the civilization of the 
elder world, and drag European letters, art, 
scienee, and liberty from the very maw of 
despotism and Night? It is not to be 
thought of; they must strip in self-defence, 
strip mother-naked, without a single muffle 
of royalty about them, and “ die or conquer 
for themselves alone.” Europe may become 
Kozak—but it can only be by leaving it a 
desert. 

Nor to this great battle for civilization can 
we of this Western World be patient wit- 
nesses. Every day the Atlantic is growing 
less and less; we and Europe are becoming 
one. The liberty we have winnowed from 
the chaff of ages, our stable republicanism, 
our commeree, our arts, our democratic edu- 
cation, are acquisitions too dearly purchased 
to be abandoned with life. Already on more 
than one occasion have the sympathies of 
our people justified the interference of our 
Government in behalf of European repub- 
licanism. When the war shall lie between 
the Europe of freedom and the Europe of 
the Vandal and the rehabilitated Hun — 
when the English people themselves shall 
gird up their loins for the Holy War,— 
think you we can turn deafly away, or look 
on quiescent? Even if we should, even 
should all Europe be quenched in night, even 
should the foul disgrace of neutrality then 
attach itself to our flag, the day will not be 
distant when another Hermit Peter will 
evoke an enthusiasm throughout this conti- 
nent forgotten by men since the fall of As- 
calon, and bring the New World to the re- 
demption of that Europe which is to us alla 
Holy Land, and will be but the dearer to our 
children, for that beneath the sway of a 
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barbarian lies the sacred sepulchre of their 
ancestral history. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


Since writing the above, a recent. mail has 
Lrought us intelligence, which cannot be 
doubte d, of the formal declaration by the Rus- 
sian Geves iment of its intention to invade 
Prussia, for the purpose of seizing the Silesian 
provinces, and otherwise partitioning between 
itself and France the dominions of the Great 
Frederic. By reference to the statistics we 
have given, it will be seen that the Silesian 
provinces contain more than 10,000,000 
Slavi. We have been further informed ‘that 
new levies have been ordered throughout 
the Russian dominions; and at this present 
moment the British and French agents of 
the Czar are negotiating new loans of money 
avowedly for war purposes. 

The pretence for this action of the Czar 
is the countenance and support given by 
Prussia to the brave men of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, against the aggressions of the Danish 
monarchy. But the step is by no means 
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Iw an article in the November number of 
this Review, we endeavored to give a con- 
densed exposition of the true nature and | 
tendencies of what the English call “ Free 
Trade,” and of its effects upon this country, 
and through this country upon less fortunate 
nations. In attempting to place in distinct 
terms before the reader the motives which 
have guided and guide the British Govern- 
ment and mercantile classes on all trade 
questions, we knew we were throwing our- 
selves in the teeth of long established pre- 
judice. In almost every country of the 
world classes of men exist of native birth, 
who from mistaken judgment, from trade 
interest, or servile prejudice, are the par- 


tisans and worshippers of foreign rule, | 


foreign ideas, and foreign forms. In our 
former article we alluded to the power ex- 
ercised over the revolutionary people of 
Europe by the “ liberal” hypocrisy of Eng- 
land. At this hour, throughout Germany, 
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accidental; it is but a part of the system 
we have been describing, and is so strikingly 
confirmatory of the above article that we 
take leave to call attention to it. 

We beg our readers further to watch the 
action of England in this matter. So far, it 
is pusillanimous in the extreme. But whether 
‘she fight or not, and we do not think she 
will, the result will be the annihilation of 
the Austrian and Prussian monarchies, and 
the formation of a Confederated German 
Republic,—either that or a desert. 

But while England i is thus engaged, would 
it not be quite as well for the ~ American 
people to look after Central America? When 
thieves fall out, honest men may get their 
own. 

[At the risk of having as many postscripts 
as old ladies of single propensities are wont, 
we may add, that Prussia has succumbed, 
and that England has allowed it. “ The 
dominions of the Great Frederick ” form now 
a Russian outpost—it is going hard with 
“ constitutional monarchy,” for which let all 
true men be devoutly thankful. The end is 
not yet.| 





WHO FEED ENGLAND? 


Prussian or Austrian, we find Teutonic ideal- 

an endeavoring, with the best intentions, 
to get itself into the “constitutions” of 
England. For seventy years we have seen 
every change in France bepraised, by one 
class or another of Frenchmen, as, truly 
English. gy honored himself as a 
Cromwell ; Napoleon long indulged in the 
idea of turning Monk; Charles X. imagined 
he was Charles IL, till by mistake he turned 
out a James; Louis Philippe held till Feb- 
ruary, 1848, that he was the Prince of 
Orange or the House of Brunswick, or both 
'in one; and now, even Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine, “ poet, orator, and statesman,” be- 
writes himself as truly English—but then he, 
to be sure, is looking for a loan in London. 
In Ireland every one knows there is an 
“ English interest ;” and even in India, Chris- 
tianized Hindoos, covered with piety and 
Manchester cloth, are taught to write prize 
essays in praise of Britain. 
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But in all these instances we can account 
for Anglomania ; here, however, on this 
Republican soil, a Republican may occasion- 
ally indulge in wonder on finding the Man- 
chester god transcendently worshipped. For, 
independently of the classes whose pecuni- 
ary interest impels them, there are many to 
whom the patterns on English “ goods” 
read as revelations—to whom the theories 
of Malthus, and the statistics of McCulloch, 
are the only gospels worthy of belief: 
well-intentioned men, for the most part, who 
desire to be right, and not knowing how, 
indulge in the habit of riding hobby-horses. 
Our respect for the institution of the hobby- 
horse, let us remark, is sincere and profound. 
Rabelais instances the wondrous genius of 
Gargantua, by narrating how the child 
“himself of a huge big post made a hunting 
nag, and another for daily service of the beam 
of a wine-press ;” and further, we know that, 
in more modern times, the institution was 
bestrid with great perfection, ease, and good 
results to mankind, by the philosophic Mr. 
Shandy. Perhaps you too, good reader, 
ride a hobby, and if so, and if the equine 
rocker be your own, made like Gargantua’s, 
by your own handicraft, and trained to the 
conveniences of your nether man, we wish 
you all joy and comfort. Sit by your fire- 
side, knightly reader, without fear and with- 
out reproach, go see-saw up and down, and 
then, down and up, and call yourself a 
“Conservative.” You are a Conservative; 
you keep your place, get into a mighty 
pother by never moving, and if the world 
moves, carrying you and your hobby along 
with it, it is a foolish world, and a ridicu- 
lous world, and an un-hobby-ridden and 
radical world—out upon it for a world! 
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country to make money out of her, get- 
ting astride of the “gfeatness” of that 
England which refused him a shirt or a 
dinner. But the case is altered when one 
of these Englishmen tires himself, and get- 
ting him down, lends his nag to one of a 
great crowd of Americans who have long 
envied the respectability and comfort of the 
owner. Such an American borrower of 
other men’s follies, is one of those singu- 
lar mortals whom we cannot understand. 
He gets astride, and breaks his shins, and 
breaks your shins, and rolls to and fro, and 
howls again, and yet will not get off. You 
cannot persuade him he rides another man’s 
hobby, or that it is a hobby which he rides. 
Create even a doubt in his mind of the con- 
trary of either fact, and you make him 
miserable. Drive him to the wall when he 
hits your shins too hard, and he roars again 
that he is astride of a true thing. Reason 
with him that the thing he rides is a mere 
pretext, a wooden pretext, and that it does 
not become him of all men, to ride that 
of all wooden pretexts, and he weeps like 
an infant, saying his friend rode it quite 
cavalierly for a long while, and with great 
distinction, and that he knows it must be a 
horse, a living horse, and no lie, but true as 
truth in all its points ; and so he takes again 
to his see-saw exercise, and breaks his shins 
worse than ever—poor, miserable soul that 
he is! 

Astride of this “greatness of England,” 
some of these hobby equestrians have fallen 
foul of us latterly—say our facts are not facts, 
but that their hobby is a horse ; and in proof 
they tell us, 1st, That England produces from 
her own soil ample food for her population. 
2d, That even if she does import food from 
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But concerning hobby-horses, we give you | other countries, she gives value for it. 3d, 
two items of advice. Be careful and never | getting bold on their hobby, That she is an 
attempt to ride another man’s hobby ; | exporter of food. And further, they have, 
learn the paces of your own, and keep to | with great wagging of the head, discounte- 
your own, for you remember how wofully | nanced in the most awful manner the preach- 
it fared with those aristocratic gentlemen, | ing of any doctrines to the contrary. 
the Lord of Breadinbag, the Duke of Free- Now, our doctrines to the contrary are no- 
meale, and the Earl of Wetgullet, when | wise new. The asserters of the above propo- 
they came to ride Gargantua’s. And again, | sitions are members of an inveterate hobby- 
we advise you, Chevalier on post, take care | horse school—ride in company with Harriet 
and do not ride your hobby across your | Martineau, Malthus,and MeCulloch—and yet 
neighbor's shins. they forget that while McCulloch endeavors 
Of all hobby-horsemen, the rider of Eng- | to show by statistics, which we shall presently 
lish hobbies in our Republic is the most | account for, that England does produce food 
pitiable soul. We have met, and can under- | in abundance, while others of the same school 
stand an Englishman, self-exiled to this | attempt to show that she is an exporter of 
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food, yet these are the very men who have 
held and hold that there is a “surplus pop- 
ulation” in England. If men starve there, 
Harriet Martineau, Malthus, and McCulloch, 
et hoc genus omne, give as a reason that the 
starving are “surplus.” Our Anglomaniac 
friends will not see that they are riding two 
flatly contradictory hobby-horses ; that, if 
there be raised food enough in ‘England, 
the mouths in England cannot be too many, 
and @ fortiori, that if England be an exporter 
of food, there can be no surplus mouths, but 
that in reality the mouths must be too few. 

Here is contradiction on the very start. 
We leave our wood-equestrian friends to 
reconcile it. In the doctrines of Malthus, or 
of his school, we have not one particle of 
belief. We believe that the resources of the 
earth in food are superabundant for the ut- 
most population which can be crowded on 
its surface ; and where this superabundance 
is not forthcoming, be assured it is owing to 
some breach of natural law, which compels 
a perversion of the national industry. The 
surface of England ts capable of producing 
more than ample food for her largest pop- 
ulation ; but, we assert it does not produce 
it, and has never since the days of the Nor- 
man William been permitted to produce it. 
Then was formed that roll-call of robbery, 
which the English people, lifted in mass off 
the land, called in their sorrow “ Dome- 
day’s Book, ” signifying that the Saxon peo- 
ple of England till the day of doom were 
never to be the owners of their soil, or the 
recipients of its produce—that till Dooms- 
day their lot was to be coerced to till the land 


of others for the mouths of others, to bear | 


on their shoulders “ men of property,” who 
were to use them as “men of work.” All 
the changes of time have never overthrown 
or materially altered that relation. The 
names of Norman and Saxon may have 
merged into “upper ranks” and “ lower 
classes,” into “ nobility, gentry, and clergy” 
on one side, and “ masses” on the other,— 
into “men of property” and “ persons of 
position” on one side, and “the labor mar- 
ket.” and “surplus population ” on the other ; 
but the true fact, as Robert of Gloucester 
told it, is to this hour the same true fact :— 


. “The Fole of Normandie 
Among us woneth yet, and schulleth ever mo. 
Of the Normannes beth thys hey men, that beth 
of this lend, 
And the lowe men of Saxons.” 
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Or, to adapt Robert of Gloucester to the 
“Spirit of the Age” and the nineteenth 
century, and make him, as they make Shak- 
speare, “interesting ” :— 


p * “The Men of Propertie 
Among us ruleth yet, and robbeth ever mo. . . 
Of the Owners be these high men, that be of this 
land, 
And the lowe men be Surplus !” 


At this hour a few thousand persons own 
all England, and the area of English soil cul- 
tivated, the seeds grown, the produce raised 
in amount and kind, is regulated, not by 
the wants of the people, not by the desires 
or enterprise or capacity of the tillers, not 
by freedom of trade; but by the amount of 
rent needed for their personal profligacy 
by these few thousand aristocrats. By the 
most recent statistics of English make, the 
number of English human beings “ engaged 
in agriculture,” that is, employed in pro- 
ducing the rent aforesaid, is less than two 
fifths of the population of England—varies 
in fact between two fifths and one fourth. 
Suppose these all fed, and their owners all 
feasted, what then becomes of the remaining 
three fifths or three fourths, who never pro- 
duce a root? 

These facts were fully before the man who 
is, we may safely say, recognized as the first 
economic authority in the United States, 
when he wrote the extracts we shall present- 
ly subjoin, the author of the Past, Present, 
and Future. We shall quote not from that 
work, however, but from a subsequent work 
to which, we believe, we are at liberty to refer. 
We quote him not to bear us out in any 
| of our statements, but simply to show that 
| the general doctrine with which our critics 
| have so much quarrelled (Breadinbag and 
the rest) has already been recognized and 
laid down by Mr. Carey. In the anonymous 
production to which we allude, Mr. Carey 
says :— 








“With abundant wealth to be applied to the 
work of improvement, and with a power to pre 
duce food at less cost of labor than any country in 
the world, except Belgium, Great Britain buys 
her food abroad,” &c. &e. 


And again :— 


“Nevertheless, she buys her food abroad when 
she might produce it at home, and that she may do 
so, she crowds hundreds of thousands of people 
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into closely built, ill-drained, and _ ill-ventilated 
towns, [called manufacturing districts, being for 
the manufacture of dry goods, Christianity, scarlet 
fever, cutlery, and cholera,] whose cellars are filled 
with starving operatives, who, if they could be em 
ployed on the land, would obtain larger and more 
constant returns to labor than any others in the 
world. So employed, they would need neither 
fleets nor armies for their protection. [Mr. Carey 
means, probably, not their “protection,” the peo- 
le’s protection, but the protection of the land- 
lavite and others, who at present rob them of both 
land, and food, and labor,] and taxes might be dis- 
nsed with, [that is,as we understand Mr. Carey, 
leediieta: nobility, gentry, and clergy, tax-gather- 
ers, generals, queens, and other bodies who live on 
taxes, would have to dispense with themselves 
beforehand,] whereas under the existing system, 
by which the soi/s of Germany and Russia, of Can- 
ada, South Africa, and Australia, are cultivated by 
the aid of spinning jennies and power-looms,” &c, 


Mr. Carey omitted to add to the above 
enumeration of the agricultural imple- 
ments by which British colonies are culti- 
tivated, some very important ones, viz. : 
“our cotton,” “free trade,” “ democracy,” 
and so forth. 

Again Mr, Carey writes :— 


“Her [England's] cons’ xnt effort has been to 
produce an unnatural state of things, [Mr. Carey 
means by “an unnatural state of things,” the state 
of “free trade,”] by which she might tax the world 
for the support of the fleets and armies by which 
it was to be maintained, and the effect upon her- 
self has been that of producing an unnatural dis- 
tribution of her population. The consumers of 
food - the people employed in the work of con- 
verting raw materials into cloths and hardware, 
and those employed in the work of transportation 
and aiaaaiectons borne too large a proportion 
to the producers of food, and hence has arisen that 
dependence on the proceedings of distant nations 
that is now held to be the very perfection of a 
sound political economy.” 


That is the economy of our worshipful 
friends, Breadinbag, Freemeale, and Wet- 
gullet. 

And in concluding this subject Mr. Carey 
writes :-— 


“The true cause of the present and probable 
future difficulty of England, may be found in the 
fact that her policy has tended to compel her sub- 
jects in Ireland and in all her colonies throughout 
the world, as well as the people of other nations, 

by “free trade,” you know,] to do that which 
t would not naturally do, in sending the foo. 
and the wool to the spindle and the loom, instead 
of bringing those simple and inexpensive machines 
to the great machine that uces food and wool, 
The effect upon them has been that of preventing 





the natural concentration of man by aid of which 
labor is rendered more productive, and of causing 
the exhaustion of the and they cultivated, and 
thereby increasing the difficulty of produeing the 
commodities for the supply of which England was 
thus rendering herself dependent upon them. She 
has exhausted every country that was dependent 
upon her, and the state of exhaustion that she 
now herself exhibits is but the necessary conse- 
quence of this great error of her policy.” 


Mr. Carey adds a final assertion to the 
above remarkable sentences. Looking to 
the fact that England, having depended on 
countries and nations subject to her for food, 
and having exhausted them, being at the 
same time utterly without power to feed 
or sustain herself, is entirely dependent on 
the economic folly or stupid prodigality of 
nations not in her power, but who at any 
moment may become wise, and leave her 
without a dinner, he pronounces this very 
plain sentence :— 


“ Her day of power is past.” 


The present writer has nothing thereto to 
add. 

We have quoted Mr. Carey merely for 
the purpose of establishing the fact that the 
doctrines to which our noble hobby-horse 
critics most strenuously object, are no new 
doctrines ; and least of all novel in this Re- 
view. But we do not believe that it is pos- 
sible for any writer, who founds his conclu- 
sions on figures furnished by British statists, 
as all economic writers must, to comprehend 
the full extent to which England, in Mr. 
Carey’s words, “has compelled her subjects 
in Ireland and in all her colonies throughout 
the world, as well as the people of other na- 
tions,” to feed her; and for these reasons : 

Ist. The English Government and upper 
classes, for reasons we shall presently ex- 
plain, have at all times endeavored to make 
it be believed that their country was inde- 
pendent of all foreign nations; that the 
people of England did and could live inde- 
pendently of all the world,—nay, that if a 
“wall of brass ” (as Berkeley said, but not of 
England) were raised around her, the loss 
would be that of the world and its nations, 
not of her or her people; so beneficent a 
dispenser is she of universal wealth, comfort, 
charity, piety, and cotton goods to all man- 
kind. ‘To make this believed, tables of 
produce, export, and import have been sys- 
tematically falsified or altogether suppressed. 
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And accordingly, when the “Repeal of the 
Corn Laws” was proposed, which laws, mind 
you, did not prevent but only taxed the 
import of corn, the landlords proved from 
governmental statistics and official tables that 
there was, had been, and would be abun- 
dant food grown in England, as by govern- 
mental and all previous statistics they were 
quite enabled to do. The landlord “ House of: 
Commons” held this doctrine, till fear of 
popular commotion compelled them to give 
it up, and declare all previous tables and 
statistics as to food, made by their “ honor- 
able House,” untrue from beginning to end. 
The fact of the repeal of the Corn Laws by 
the English Legislature proved all previous 
statistics on home-grown food to have been 
fabricated, and further proved that the Eng- 
lish people (of the “ lower classes ” of course) 
starved, because their country, even with all 
which could be plundered from Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales in addition, did not 
produce sufficient food for their necessities. 
Any reasoning founded on statistics referring 
to periods prior to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, as any of Mr. McCulloch’s we have 
seen do, cannot therefore be relied on,—may 
be true by accident, but must, in general, 
necessarily be false. 

2d. Economie writers cannot determine 
what quantity of produce consumed in Eng- 
land is English produce, what not, in exist- 
ing circumstances, because, since the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, no account of her own 
produce has been rendered, nor has any at- 
tempt been made, that we know of, to render 
such an account. Prior to that repeal, it 
was a matter of interest to the nation to 
know how much food of their own (or nom- 
inally their own) they could depend on; 
how much it would be necessary to pay 
taxes for; growers, factors, consumers, and 
Mark Lane speculators were all interested in 
this discovery. Hence official returns and 
the like, correct and incorrect. But since 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the produce of 
England has been a matter of interest to 
none but the growers ; and henee no returns 
of home produce have been made or attempt- 
ed to be made. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws cut also in another direction,—* tax- 
collectors,” “ revenue department,” “ govern- 
ment,” and the like, had no longer a taxa- 
tive interest in returning duly and fully im- 
ports of food. Weshall presently show that 
all returns of imports made by English Goy- 
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ernments, for long years, have been false 
returns, and intentionally falsified. But this 
apart, since “free trade” in other people’s 
corn has been enacted as “ law,” such returns 
as have been made have been merely frag- 
mentary, one-sided, and were got up to serve 
some special purpose in a parliamentary de- 
bate. Even insuch of them as we have seen, 
the countries whence the imports come are not 
particularized. Mr. Bool, being as usual not 
squeamish, lumps the accounts, takes all he 
can get everywhere, bolts the whole, and 
utters, with a divine look of truly Christian 
benevolence, by way of grace, “ Thanks be 
to the Lord Free Trade !”* 





* However, though we cannot pretend to state 
how much, in figures, of the world’s food Jobn eats, 
we are pleased to be enabled to produce a very 
recent authority, and one which no American can 
question, as to the general fact that John does not 
eathisown. John has several times sent out to va- 
rious parts of the world sleeky, humanitarian gentle- 
men as commissioners, to congratulate the nations of 
the earth in general, and those whom he robs in par- 
ticular, on the important fact that he has eaten a 
g od dinner, that he is getting along finely, and 
growing very fat, let the world want as it may ; 
the great object of God in creating “ the earth and 
the fulness thereof,” and the “ Whole Duty of 
Man,” being to feed him, John. It is to one of 
these emissaries of love we are now about to intro- 
duce the reader. Mr.George Thompson, M. P., an 
itinerant repository of the Brougham and Wiiber- 
force sediment, devoted too to ameliorating the 
condition of all thieves and scoundrels, (as becomes 
an enlightened © nineteenth-century” individual,) 
and elected under the wing of Mr. Johann Cobden, 
to assist him in enabling Manchester manufactur- 
ers to feed their workmen on American and every 
other corn but Engli-h, has very recently arrived 
here to preach “abolition” and “ free trade ;” that 
is, to elevate black labor and put down white 
handicraft; or, in words peculiarly humanitarian, 
to ameliorate the condition of the negro, and non- 
ameliorate the condition of the Yankee. This 
gentleman attempted to deliver a speech in Bos- 
ton, (and we are very sorry he was not permitted 
to deliver it: if George Thompson ean imperil the 
confederacy of the United States, the weakest 
wind can shatter it,) which has since been published. 
It was intended as congratulatory of the citizens 
of Massachusetts, (where, by British free trade, fac- 
tories are stopped, and men and women are idle ;) 
and our readers will judge from this gentleman's 
volunteer confessions whether in our last essay we 
have misrepresented aught with reference to “ free 
trade” and England. 

He writes of “ free trade in corn :"— 

“ The abolition of the Corn Laws has chea 
the food of the people. [That is, the English, his 
people,—a pretty subject truly to 
Americans upon--and in Boston ; it has not cheap- 
ened food though in Lowell, but made it so dear 
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3dly. The third reason why it is utterly 
impossible for any man, even a British 
“statesman,” even Mr. McCulloch, to state, 
with the slightest pretence to accuracy, what 
the yearly agricultural produce of England 
proper, at any period at all events in this 
century, may have been, or now is, is that a 
mean subterfuge has been for long years sys- 
tematically adopted, by legislative and gov- 
ernmental authority, to mis-represent facts, 
to fabricate certain false returns in her favor, 
and purposely to omit and smother accounts 
or items of a contrary character, to the end 
that it might appear in grave official tables, 
that England produced yearly much more 
than she ever did, or than under her pres- 
ent oligarchic system, and with her natu- 
rally poor soil, she ever can. It was essen- 
tial to the foreign policy and home stability 
of the English aristocracy, that foreign na- 
tions should be taught to believe the English 
nation was self-supporting, to believe the 
island a citadel not only bulwarked, but 
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victualled for a siege; provided even with 
parks and gardens, and rich tilled lands 
within its “sea-girt wall,” on the produce 
of which the garrison could live and fight 
for ever. It was essential, too, that the peo- 
ple within, whether they were called to fight 
with Europe or America, or to work in peace 
as mere day-laborers for their food, should 
be made to believe that food, at all events, 
should not be wanting to them ; that “come 
what would, England could stand!”  For- 
eign nations were to be overawed with this 
prestige of stability; an oppressed and 
merely animal population were to be assured 
of a contented digestion. Hence it became 
the necessity of any government presuming to 
wield this policy, to render returns with an 
“ official” stamp, and the gravest aspect of 
arithmetical truth, which would exhibit the 
yearly produce of England as equal to her 
yearly consumption. Accounts were to be ren- 
dered to this effect, had indeed to be rendered, 
come the items of produce whence they 





on, “ opened our [ viz, the British] ports to 
the harvests of the world, [made, in fact, the whole 
world a great shoemaker’s cabbage garden for Mr. 
Johann Bool.] It has,” continues the excellent 
gentleman, “ extended our commerce with all grain- 
produting countries. [We should feel much hap- 
pier, to be sure, about Hnglish commerce being ex- 
tended-~about Mr. Johann’s pot-boy having more 
to do than ever, carrying away other people’s food 
and giving them cottons and cutlery--carrying 
away more of our food, and destroying our cottons 
and cutlery.} It has established,” he continues, 
“asound regulating principle, the benefits of which 
are felt throughout al our [the British] trading and 
monetary transactions.” 

Now what is this “ sound regulating principle ;” 
what can it be? We really cannot tell, unless 
Mr. George Thompson, M. P., Engli-hman, meant 
thereby to convey the undeniable fact (not prin- 
ciple) that all the grain-producing countries of 
the world, and especially America, (such an honor 
for America!) have been working night and day, 
digging, sowing, reaping, gathering, garnering, to 
feed him and his, for the small return of cotton 
patterns ! 

And really it seems this must be it; for Mr. 
Thompson, who, we should do him the justice of 
saying, is a desperate wit and keen satirist in his 
way, adds, to the “ citizens of Massachusetts :”— 

“ Let it not for a moment be supposed by any on 
this side of the Atlantic, that there is he faintest 
ween of a return to the protective laws which 

ve becn recently swept away by the reformers 
of England. There is not one man among us re- 
garded by the People as worthy the name of an 
able or safe statesman, who would venture to pro- 
pose the re-im position of the taxes upon food, or the 


that nobody now can fi it there.] It has,” he 








restoration of the old and now for ever exploded 
protective policy.” 

That is: Let it not be supposed by you, ye peo- 
ple of New-England, that we are going to let you 
set your mills agoing again ; nor by you, a0 of 
Ohio, that we do not like your corn and your beef; 
nor by you, people of America, that we, the great 
English people, at whose feeding you so much re- 
joice, are not going to feed on you tor evermore! 
Think ye, one of us “statesmen,” looking out for 
the regard of the eaters of your food, would make 
them quarrel with your mutton! Don’t you see, 
if some of you set your mills agoing and closed 
ours, and others of you brought your food to the 
nearest of your own mills and fed your own 
people, while they clothed you in return, that 
we would get none of your food, that none of 
you would have to come to our shop to buy, 
that you would get wealthier and happier, and we 
would get poorer, “our ports not being open to one 
great harvest of the world ;” and do you think we 
are such fools as, of our own accord, to bring that 
about, or let you do it if we can hinder you, O 
citizens of Massachusetts ¢ 

A pretty congratulatory address truly to the 
“citizens of Massachusetts.” Nevertheless, even 
to factory girls, and those who would “ ameliorate 
their condition,” fas est ab hoste doceri, may not, 
after all, be an unintelligible maxim. 

If Mr. George Thompson's speech have a mean- 
ing, we have faithfully interpreted it; however, 
meaning or no meaning, and we wil] not insist that 
Mr. Thompson ever means anything, as an authority 
from che “ other side,” speaking geographically and 
argumentatively, that England does live on “the 
harvests of the world,” and not on her own, it may 
be worth while to introduce him to the valiant Chey- 
alier Breadinbag, for the benefit of self and fellows. 
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might. Aceordingly the simple piece of | 
legerdemain was resorted to, of calling all 
food found within the year on English soil, 
“English produce,” and so setting it down in 
the official returns, thereby throwing the onus 
of proving that it was not English produce | 
on any who questioned the truth of the re- 
turns, the returns being only “comeatable” 
by those who made them. 

Now in the matter of food this neg- 
ative is difficult of proof. If a man steal a 
barrel of your flour, you may know and 
awear to the barrel if it have your brand on 
it; but let the barrel be changed, and you 
cannot swear to your flour: so of wheat, 
oats, meal, &e. &e., of every cereal and veg- 
etable product common to the English and 
any other soil. So, too, of animal food— | 
bacon, or pork, or mutton, does not bear the | 
impress of the “stars and stripes, ” or ont 
“the Irish harp,” or “red-hand,” upon its 
buttocks, when hung up in a London stall. | 
Thus of everything edible—let the English | 
claim as “ English produce” anything found 
on the English soil, of which some is grown 
there, and no man could prove it was not. 

But one check existed or exists, by which 
to exhibit the presumption of such a claim— 
by which to prove that all the food on Eng- 
lish soil is not of English production ; - and 
even this check is entirely in the hands of 
the Government itself. This check is the 
amount of food carried into England from 
other countries, as entered at the } ports, c&e., 
by revenue officers and shipmasters. And | 
accordingly, if England proper entered in 
her custom and revenue lists the amount 
of food carried within her confines each and | 
every year, by subtracting this amount 
from the sum total of food found upon her 
soil, in each and every year, the difference 
would be the true sum of English growth. 
(Total in England—Import—English pro- 
duce.) Accordingly, to keep up the show 
of truth in their assumptions, it became the 
policy of the English Government to make 
the return of food imports small, and that 
of the “Total in England” great. This was 
from time to time effected in the following 
manner : 

In the reign of Queen Anne, Scotland 
was “united” to England. By the act of 
“Union,” made by England, all trade there- 
after between the two nations was declared 
inland or coasting trade. Prior to that, the 








| a produce garden of “ English” food. 





trade was as between any two independent 
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nations, in which exports and imports were 
duly accounted for, allowing for the irregu- 
larity of all accounts and returns one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and vast facilities 
for smuggling by land and sea. But, since 
then , exports “from Scotland to England, and 
impor ts by England from Scotland, and 
vice versa, have not existed, and do not exist, 


jn the returns of the “ honorable House,”— 


although Scotland is a food-producing na- 
tion, exporting large quantities of food to 
England, all of which, of course, are set down 
as “ English produce.” Thus Scotland for 
a hundred years was made the scape-goat of 
“English food.” 

But as the mouths of the English nation 
multiplied, and the voracity of Englishmen 
| grew apace, Scotland became insufficient as 
Tn fact 
her soil, always poor, became soon exhausted, 
and what with a couple of insurrections, a 
score of famines, and an economic system of 
English make, her gallant population were un- 
dergoing rapid extirpation—have been now 
extirpated to such an extent, that when the 
Queen of England of late years visits her 
“ Highland Castle,” English footmen have to 
be dressed up in old plaids, and stuck here 
and there in the landscape, that she may 
cheat herself into the belief that the Celtic 
race has not altogether disappeared from a 
valley which, but a few generations ago, num- 
bered fifty thousand of its tartaned clansmen.* 
In short, as we have said, it became impos- 
sible in the days of George the Third to keep 
up the peculiar equation we have above re- 
ferred to with any credit. Ireland in the 
meantime, having got leave to draw breath 
from the tyranny of penal laws and usurped 
legislation, rapidly “ developed her re- 
sources,” but almost entirely for her own 
behoof, this time. Her people were increas- 
ing in wealth, comfort and spirit; agricul- 
ture was extending, but at the same time 
manufactures were growing too, and so the 
English made little profit out of her. The 
design was laid of “ making a Scotland of 
her.” She was “united” to England— 


Infandum, Regina, jubes revocare dolorem ? 


She was “united,’—Jlet that word cover 





*Let us add (as young ladies do when in 
* writing romantic fictions” they intersperse a 
truth) that this is “a fact.” 
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all. From that hour her manufactures were 
at an end. “ Duties” were laid on, prevent- 
ing all export save of raw produce, and that, 
only permissible to be taken by English 
ships, was declared thenceforth “ coasting |‘ 
trade.” Wer exports to England were no 
longer entered to her credit, or but loosely 
and partially entered. George the Third and 
his ministers at the same time offered large 
bounties for the produc. of certain food ‘to 
be grown in Ireland; and this produce 
of food, so unnaturally forced, by. coercing 
and inducing the people of Ireland to do 
that which was directly opposed to their 
interests, was “ coasted over,” almost entirely 
without entry, to England, and once there 
called English, eaten as English, and_re- 
turned to “our honorable House” as “ Eng- 
lish produce.” 

For a certain time, indeed, the remnants 
of the old “English interest” in Ireland 
endeavored to keep up an account, in order 
that. themselves, not their country, might 
nipt be over-robbed, in order that they too 
might get a share of the plunder, as Ireland 
still retained a “treasury” and “revenue 
department ;” and from such accounts we 
shall presently extract a little. Such astate 
of things was, however, necessarily, very dis- 
agreeable to the English oligarchs, a very 
impertinent and insufferable interference, 
indeed, with their plunder ; and accordingly, 
among other steps to prevent its continuance, 
the “treasuries were consolidated ;” that 
is, Ireland’s treasury, body and bones, was 
taken and put into the English, after which 
the international accounts have been mere 
moonshine. The faree did not last much long- 
er; for twelve or fifteen years a single year’s 
account of such produce has not been rendered 
upon which any mancan rely. Almost every 
atom grown in Ireland within that time and 
carried to England, has been declared “ Eng- 
lish produce,” and no man can say that “it 
is not English.” Between England and Ire- 
land, we repeat, for those years, not a 
single item of account as to import or ex- 
port has been kept, or pretended to be kept, 
with any regularity; purposely and afore- 
thought these accounts were omitted or 
suppressed, or partially contorted, that no for- 
eigner might know to what extent the English 
nation was fed by “the starving Irish ”— 
and that even the Irish might not know 
how deep the vulture’s beak was driving into 
their vitals. But, nil admirari,—why should 
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we wonder? It is the every-day trick of the 
vulgar swindler, to hide every item which 
may give an inkling of the amount he is 
plundering ; and who ever heard of even a 

conscientious thief,” leaving an account on 
the lid, of the moneys he has stolen from 
the desk ? 

And now let us take this one little island 
of Ireland, and endeavor, almost without an 
authority save that furnished by English- 
men, to determine even proximately the 
amount of produce owing to her by Eng- 
land in account for fifty years,—the amount 
which English emissaries and agents are 
now actually, year after year, seizing on her 
soil with economic claws, carrying from her 
ports to their country without account and 
without return, and calling it, once there, 
“English,” and eating it as “English.” 
Let us remember, too, ‘that this is the self- 
same island whose inhabitants for now five 
years have been known throughout the 
world as the “starving Irish”—as “vile 
Celts,” in the polite literature of the Zimes, 
who would not work—as lazy scoundrels, 
producing nothing, owning nothing, deserv- 
ing nothing—as the very offscouring and 
excrement of humanity —but yet who, hang- 
ing, as they do, a worthless log about the 
neck of the charitable English people, the 
charitable English people have nevertheless 
supported, lent money to, fed, built work- 
houses to shelter, protect, and reform, nay, 
sent round the begging-box on their behalf 
to the philanthropic and benevolent govern- 
ments and peoples of the whole world. 
These are the poor wretches for whom the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the rest of 
the Bishops (hard-working men all) preached 
“charity sermons ;” these are they tor whose 
behoof the Queen of England, by “ pre- 
venient grace,” ordered an universal day of 
prayers; these are they for whose crops, 
every harvest of the last five, she and her 
ministers offered upto God a Parliamentary 
thanksgiving, (and well they might ;) these 
are the “Irish subjects,” recipients of the 
public charity of mankind, on whose behalf 
the English Queen returned thanks by letter 
and speech, to her British people, to the 
Turk by the Dardanelles, to the people of 
America; these are the irreclaimable men- 
dicants, for alms bestowed on whom, the 
meanest Englishman that ever trod the 
earth thinks himself justified in standing 
up before God and man, and expressing “a 
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nation’s gratitude” for “generous pity.” 
Such is the coloring English authorities and 
English men give the matter—now for facts. 
Does Ireland need charity? did she ever 
need or ask charity? Is she able to labor, 
and has she resources to feed and clothe 
herself? Does she grow sufficient food—has 
she every year of her existence grown suffi- 
cient food for her whole population? — If so, 
what has become of it—who eats it—who 
has eaten it—zwho has plundered her of her 
means of living, and left her starving? Who 
plunders her in her starving, and then comes 
out before the world with a sleek face, shakes 
his head over “ poor Celts,” thanks his God 
for their dinner, and tenders on their behalf 
his thanks to “ charitable humanity”? Cant 
and hypocrisy we have listened to till the 
world is sickened—now for facts.* 





* Even this meliorative Mr. George Thompson, 
speculator in Abolition in the proper market for 
the sale of that commodity, nf in “Free Trade” 
in the proper market for the sale of that, even this 
meliorative Englishman presumes before the 
American nation, by way of flattering an assembly 
of Bostonians, to utter such hypocritical praises 
as the following, knowing to the full the profound 
and unmitigated hypocrisy of which he was guilty 
in so speaking. In the speech to which we have 
already referred with reference to the Manchester 
to xadoy the “ Repeal of the Corn Laws,” this gen- 
tleman takes it upon him to say :-— 

“Tt (the Repeal) meliorated the horrors of a 
desolating famine in Ireland, and when I speak 
of that visitation, let me also express a nation’s 
gratitude to this country for its generous pity, and 
most noble and seasonable assistance rendered in 
the hour of calamity and want to the people of 
Ireland.” 

And pray, sir, “ this country,” or even a Boston 
audience of it loving truth and fair play as we 
know they do, may fairly ask, who are you—who 
are you, Mr. Thompson, that you should dare in the 
United States, or anywhere else, to return thanks 
for the Irish nation, or even for an Irish dog? 
What drop of Irish blood is in your v ins, what 
Irish man or woman do you represent, what 
authority, in the name of decency and truth, have 
you, that you should appear before us and venture 
to “express a nation’s gratitude to this country 
for its generous pity?” So! you are one of those 
street-beggars, are you, who endeavor to create 
pity for yourself among the passing way farers of 
the world, by exposing the sores of those you have 
made dependent on you and whom you have beaten 
almost lifeless. | You “ beg a ha’penny,” do you, 
for, and give your blessing on behalf of, the starv- 
ing idiot whose dinner you have just dragged from 
his very throat to glut your own! Be honest in 
your thieving, man; have merey on the decency 
and eharity of a well-disposed world; give up the 
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We have already mentioned that prior to 
the year 1800, the year of “the Union,’, 
Ireland subsisted plentifully on her own food 
and that her people clothed themselves- 
There was also an export of manufactured 
goods, silks, linens, lace, &c. Only so much 
cereal or animal products were exported to 
England as were sufficient to pay “ absen- 


‘teeism” its rents, of which we shall presently 


speak. With the Union all was changed— 
manufactures sank, struggled, and _ finally 
ceased in all but name. ‘The export of food 
to England increased, ran higher and higher, 
till even, as given in the tables pre sented by 
McCulloch, a thoroughly Enghsh authority, 
we find the following statistical results 
(MeCulloch’s Geogr. Dic., Ed. New-York, 
1843-4, Art. Ireland) :— 


Of cereal products, Wheat and Wheat flour, 
Barley, Bere, Oatsand Oatmeal, Rye, Pea-, Beans, 
and Malt— 

In the year 1801 imported into 

Great Britain from Ireland, 525 qrs.* 
. a 1838 . 3,474,302 “ 

Increase in 87 years-—nearly 3,500,000 quarters, 

or, seven hundr ed thousand per cent. 


This increase was gradual and steady, 
taking a slight leap occasionally, exactly 
when a vacuum occurred in the English 
stomach. Thus McCulloch, commenting 
upon his own table, cannot conceal his as- 
tonishment, but with “notes of admiration” 
writes, just us if a rogue should write, “ Think 
how much we have robbed ! !” as follows :-— 


“The preceding table shows that they [the Irish 
exports of “ English food”) had increased from less 
than a million of quarters previously to 1817, to 
nearly three millions and a half in 1838 1!” 


of a very vulgar grace, at best, and one we do not 
need or seek fur, thankfulness for alms--and in 
your case thankfulness under false pretences. 
And the next time you attempt to speak before 
an American audience, prepare a speech in your 
true character as an Englishman, thanking us, with 
more or less sincerity, for that we were se foolish 
as to play into your hands and stomach, and by 
heaping well-intentioned but utterly mistaken 
“alms” upon the “starving Irish,” enabled youand 
yours to eat more and more of their Irish produce, 
and some of our alms too. Thank us for yourself, 
man, in thy meliorated snivel!—but let Ireland 
alone; if you are wise, let her alone. We have 
long enough been duped by such Engli-h exhibi- 
ti ns of the sores and welts your own hands have 
inflicted upon your “suffering sister!” On this 
soil, and in our presence, do not dare to reproduce 
the disgusting swindle. 





swindling of small poiato virtues — the assumption 


* Quarter of wheat—eight bushels. 
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Wonder they did not know it before they 
had eaten it—queer people these English, 
they never think of considering the extent 
of their thieving, till they have digested the 
proceeds. Now our motto is nil admirari ; 
we are no wise astonished at the great in- 
crease of Irish exports in 1818, as compared 
with previous years. M’Culloch’s figures 
stand thus :— 


1817, Irish exports to England, 695,651 qrs. 
1818 *« « “« "1,204,733 rs. 


That is, in one year the increase was about 
double. Now then, good reader, mark one 
thing ; whenever you notice an extraordinary 
increase in Irish exports to England, you are 
not to attribute it by any means to “ great 
improvement in agriculture,” as MeCulloch 
remarks; nor yet like him are you to have 
recourse to “ notes of admiration,” by way of 
mystifying yourself with astonishment ; but 
you are simply to conclude that of Irish 
produce in that year—as Ireland produces a 
constant quantity, (her agriculture not having 
in the least degree improved)—the English 
have eaten more, and the Irish less—the 
English have needed more, and the Irish 


have been able to keep less; or in other | 
words, in those years most notable for in- | 


crease in Irish food exports to England, there 
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that standard.* In 1820, two years after, 
the exports of English food, grown in Ire- 
land, were (according to McCulloch) 1,415,- 
722 quarters ; five years after they amounted 
to 2,203,962 quarters, (another year of Eng- 
lish scarcity, and of course of Irish famine ;) 
seven years after that, to within a fraction of 
3,000,000 quarters, and six years after that, 
in 1838, to 3,474,302 quarters ; since wher 
the accounts were “consolidated,” and 
nothing was known till the “ Great God,” 
or “The Great Positive Cause,” or “ The 
Simple Fact That You Cannot Take All 
From A Man And Leave Him Anything,” 
or whatever else you please to call the unerr- 
ing law of cause and effect, has thrown up 
the balance of the accounts for Ireland, in 
the years 1846-—7-8-9 and 1850, in a series 
of “ desolating famines,” appeased by “ gen- 
erous pity,” and thanksgiving English of 
nomadic habits. We do not need notes of 
admiration to add to that; it is the plain 
truth; necessarily must have been, some 
time, the plain truth. 

And while this vast increase of Irish ex- 
ports of cereal products was effected—how 
about Irish exports of live stock, and animal 


* If John had robbed less after the discovery, he 
would have been manifestly guilty of “ mis-govern- 
ment of Ireland.” It would have been said, agri- 
culture, and “ civilization,” and “ enlightened com- 
merce” were retrograding in Ireland-the “ad- 


was a general scarcity, and the English, to | vance of civilization,” the “development of the 


make good the deficit on their part, ate up | resources of the country,” the “ melioration of her 


all in Ireland, and left her people nothing. | condition,” being always in the direct ratio of the 


In short, conclude when you see the export | increase of plunder taken out of her. What a 


‘ i J. - ; | blessed religion it is! the more you rob a man the 
figure high, “ famine in Ireland ;” and in fact | better you make him, and the better you get; se 


and truth, the winter, spring and summer, | that the way for you, reader, to get the most rapidly 
1817-18, during which England doubled | to heaven, and bring your neighbor along with you, 
her imports from Ireland, are notable in Ire- | #8 for you to get rich at his expense, and — 
Jand (w s should rather say were notable be- | om PO" for your good ; till, after you have died of 
age P a eee A 4 apoplexy and fat, and he is thrown into a dead- 
fore r: the desolating famine, meliorated by house, a stark naked skeleton, your two souls, the 
English thanks-givers, occurred) as the period | fat and the lean, ascend hand in hand, treading 
of the “ black famine.” or the year of the) the air to the gate of the Celestial Eden. Beau- 
typhus. This is a eli fact, which any Irish | tiful religion! You bear with his sorrows for 
° 8 is act, y Iris 


° age | Christ’s sake, as preacned by the Church of Queen 
laborer can tell the inquiring reader; and | and Bishops in England for some five years now, 


which at once removes all necessity for | and he bears with your nefarious tyranny for 
McCulloch’s “notes of admiration”—mere | Christ’ssake, as preached by the Church of Rome in 





i ; riod. Admirable reli- 
-. peeeny to be illustrated a little farther. gions! both.Churches having been well paid for the 


same, as “the laborer is worthy of his hire’— 
of course he is— Queens of England and Viceroys 
of Ireland being “middlemen” to the Almighty, 
taking the lease of nations out of his hands, and 
using them as their sub-tenants under the “ Head 
Landlord,” with priests for bailiffs. Splendid ilea 
of Divinity, and thoroughly English. Breadinbag 
knows it is. 


But then you imagine this unusual ex- 
port ceased with the scarcity? Not at all. 
Mr. Johann Bool had discovered that the 
shoemaker’s cabbage garden could produce 
for him double its usual quantity when it 
was put to it, and accordingly, save in the 
ensuing year, he has never robbed below 





Ireland, during the same 
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Who feed England ? 
food? They increased too, enormously in-| of live stock,) an enormous increase; the 
creased. McCulloch says, (we quote from | cereal produce exported all the while more 
him because we have no better,) “ The in-| than proportionately increasing, while agri- 
creased exports of animal produce have been 


culture was not to any extent improving, 
obtained, not only without any increase, but | the tilled land not extending in area worth 
with a positive diminution of the land in| accounting for, no reclamations in progress, 
pasture.” And why? Because, according| and population rapidly on the increase. 
to him, of “stall-feeding.” “Stall” fiddle- | “ Starving Irish ! How could they be any- 
stick! No, but because the farmer, who | thing else but starving ; ifsuch an economic 
previously killed his beef at Christmas, no | system could not have that effect, what else 
longer could afford, under this economic sys- | could ? 
tem of English make, to kill his beef for the} Hitherto we have for the most part writ- 
use of his family, but by that inexorable! ten of but asingle item in this long account. 
system was compelled to send his beef to| Vast quantities, however, of Irish produce 
England to be eaten, that he might get leave | have been exported by English ageney and 
to eat potatoes at home. Because the “ wid-| economy, wholly for English uses, not “ into 
ow woman,” as the Irish say, who previously | Great Britain,” but elsewhere, of which it is 
fed her pig, and killed her pig, and ate her | impossible for us, under our present circum- 
pig, was no longer permitted to eat her pig, | stances, to form any specitic estimate. The 
but was compelled by this economic system | statistics in the tables of Irish cereal exports, 
of English make, to send her pig to Johann | in McCulloch, from which we have quoted, 





Bool to eat it; and lastly, because this eco- | 
nomic system of “coasting trade,” ‘ United 
Kingdom,” “ consolidated treasury” and “ no 
account,” was expressly designed to take 
away the Irish farmer’s beef, and the Irish wid- 
ow’s pig, and have them eaten by the English. | 
“ United kingdom,” quotha !—reader mine, | 
suppose you and we were to “ unite” on the 
same broad principles, viz., what is yours, is 
mine, and what is mine—is my own. Do 
you not think you would soon find yourself 
“starving Irish,” meliorated into a “ desola- 
ting famine,” needing fat gentleman, who 
have eaten all your produce, animal and 
cereal, to turn up their eyes before an audi- 
ence ignorant of the facts,and give his thanks 
on your behalf, for their “ generous pity”— 
Ugh! 

As to animal produce exported from Ire- 
land to England, we need only take an ex- 
tract from a table in McCulloch, (ibid.) 
showiig the relative amount of exports in 
two years, ten years apart, viz., 1825 and 
1835; we have already shown the increase 
of cereal produce during the same period :— 


Exported from Ireland. 1825, 1835, 
Cows and Uxen, - - - num, 63,524 98,150 
Horses, - - - - - “ 3,140 4655 
Sheep, - . - - os 72,191 125 452 
Swine, - - - ° 56 65,919 376,191 
Provisions, Bacon and Hams, ews. 599,124 879,111 

of Beefand Pork, - * 604,253 370,172 
- Butter, - ° ” 474,161 827,009 
“ Lard, - - = is: 35,261 70,267 


Excepting in two items, (of dead stock, 


are only parts of “an account of the quanti- 
ties of grain, &ec., of the growth of Ireland, 
imported into Great Britain from Ireland.” 
The statistics relative to animal produce are 
from his table showing, or pretending to 
show, the articles “ exported from Ireland ” 
in certain years, without defining their desti- 
nation. Now of all English tables of Irish 
exports to England, we have previously 
shown the necessary inaccuracy. As to the 
latter table of “ exports from Ireland ” fo ail 
parts, McCulloch does not pretend to ac- 
curacy—on the contrary, feeling himself in 
the midst of palpable contradictions, he en- 
deavors to “ ease off” in this style :—*“ It is 
supposed” that many of the articles evidently 
omitted, “are yeturned in the Aggregate 
Value of ‘ Other Articles, ”"—that is to say, 
“You see we are all wrong, but you will 
have the goodness to suppose us all right.” 
Now we have no such goodness. As far as 
the returns and tables go, up to 1838, they 
show a vast debt to Ireland, vast plunder 
by England, and that is true enough, but 
insufficient. And accordingly, remember- 
ing that such tables of cereal exports of 
Ireland as he gives us, are defined as ex- ° 
ported only “ to Great Britain;” and such 
statistics as he gives us of the whole Irish 
export of food, he requests us to suppose 
right, kuowing them to be wrong, we accept 
in the largest latitude the following ac- 
knowledgment :— 


“The exportation of the raw produce of the soil 





set otf by a more than proportional increase 


has always [not right, but no matter, formed the 
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incipal commercial business carried on in Ireland. 
Draiog the late war, she supplied a large share of 
provisions Pi pees for the army and navy serving 
abroad ; she still sends large supplies to the 
colonial markets. Great Britain, however, is by far 
the best. an 1 most extensive market for all sorts of 
Irish produce, and her exporis to this country, 
especially of corn and flour, and of butter, pigs, 
egys, dc, have prodigiously increased.” 


“ Prodigiously increased !’—Well done, 
Dominie ! “ Prodigious.” 

From the above extract, it appears more 
food is exported from Ireland for English 
uses, than is brought into Great Britain. 
It is sent after “the army and navy,” to 
feed the army and navy—it is sent “ to the 
colonies ””—it is sent everywhere and any- 
where out of Ireland. During the wars of the 
French Revolution, the ports of Belfast, Cork, 
&c., were filled with English transport ships 
carrying off the food of “Treland, to feed the 
armies of Britain in Spain, Portugal , Belgium, 
France, Egypt, Syria, &c., of which  ex- 
ports no account has been rendered. India, 
too, has been fought from Seringapatam to 
the Sutlej, with Irish “sinews of war,” 
of which no account either has been ren- 
dered. Wherever an English soldier went 
to subjugate, an Irish dinner followed on 
his heels—of which no return exists, or has 
ever existed, excepting “the lists of killed 
and wounded ” for England’s “ glory.” 

We have given McCulloch full play and 
room. He is the English authority of our 
friend Breadinbag, and we thought it but 
fair to show how little he advances to be 
relied on, and that anything he does print, 
even to“ notes of admiration,” and facet.ous 
expletives from Dominie Sampson’s vernacu- 
lar, fully bears out our assertion.’ 

But it will be remembered that McCul- 
loch offers no statistics of Irish exports of 
food, subsequent iv the year 1838—for the 
plain reason, that however plausibly correct 
some of the figures he presents may be, 
to print any purporting to refer to subse- 
quent years would be a ludicrous faree—no 
such returns existing pretending to be correct ; 
and for all such he has the singular arith- 
metical expression for progressive series, 

“ prodigious.” Even presuming the statistics 
up to 1838, which we have quoted, to be 
correct, and taking only for granted that 
the ratio of increase during the ten or 
twenty previous years has been continued 
to the present year, the amount of exports 
of Irish produce to Great Britain (omitting 
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to amny, navy, colonies, &¢c.) would average 
six millions of quarters, or more. But dur- 
ing the intervening period, five years of 
famine occurred in Ireland, and the reader 
must therefore conclude from what we have 
said, that the exports from Ireland to England 
must have been increased in proportion to 
the severity of that famine which was their 
simple and necessary effect—and following 
out this law we shall presently prove it to 
be strictly true. During the same period 
the English “ repealed their Corn Laws,” that 
is, having, after long years’ “ thorough 
draining,” ‘exhausted Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, they found they needed even more 
food, and accordingly determined to try 
their powers of suction on the United States, 
and all other countries. It is a base lie to 
say that these “Corn Laws were repealed ” 
to meliorate the condition of the Irish—it is 
a mistake to imagine that their repeal had 
any such effect ; on the contrary, its effect 
was directly the opposite—we assert it open- 
ly and plainly, the repeal of the Corn Laws 
aggravated ten-fold the Irish famine. And 
in this wise: In every previous year of 
famine, a certain quantity of Irish produce 
was firmly held on Irish soil. Holders of 
land, whether their farms were great or 
small, under such “ visitations,” or periodic 
crises of the English economic system, made 
it a rule to “ pay no rent,” they could not 
afford to pay during that year, that is, not to 
give up their necessary food and the nec cessary 
food of their families to the landlord and the 
tax-gatherer. Small farmers in any previous 
famine might have suffered want, but never 
starved—nay, were never systematically co- 
erced tostarve. But in 1846—7-—8, the Whig 
government of England placed their troops at 
the disposal of the Lrish landlords, and order- 
ed them to“ drive the country.” They obeyed, 

under the pretence that the English Govern- 
ment were importing “cheaper food,” and 
larger quantities of food than there was 
grown in Ireland, viz., of “ Indian corn”’— 
that with the refuse of American farm- 
yards, with the off-scourings of the streets 
of Smyrna, and the sweepings of Asiatic 
granaries, “ the Government would feed and 
work the Irish.” Accordingly, the land- 
lords did “drive the country,” lifted every 
sheaf of corn, every bushel of grain, sur- 
rounded even the growing crops with regi- 
ments of soldiery and police, cut them down, 
heaped them on carts, and, scattering them 
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here and there with prodigal derision along 
the roads, carried them, guarded by English 
troops, to the ports where the English steam- 
ers lay. There the English factor took 
the crop, handed the landlord the amount 
of his claim—the conditioned bribe for the 
plunder of his country and the starvation 
of his countrymen—placed the purchase on 
board the English steamers, and next day, 
or the day after, the proceeds of the foray 
were landed on the wharves of Liverpool, 
Bristol, or London. So too of oxen, swine, 
sheep, of everything edible ;—it was not an 
infrequent sight to see regiments placed 
in echelon about a field of doomed wheat— 
a brigade on march with skirmishers posted 
and the like, encircling a devoted herd of 
cattle—a file of infantry, or a squadron of 
dragoons, marshalling a calf or a porker 
from an empty cabin to the British ships. 
In this way the whole produce of Ireland, 
during the first and most fearful famine, 
was lifted bodily off Irish soil and placed on 
that of England. It was done at the insti- 
gation and by the desire of that Cabinet over 
which Lord John Russell still presides ; and 
with the approval and for the gain of that 
party of which Mr. George Thompson is 
the representative here. The Irish land- 
lords were merely the unprincipled and 
base leaders of the foray. They received 
their money—but the English, and the 
English alone, ate the plunder. How much 
it may exactly have been, no human being 
ean tell, because every account of it was 
purposely omitted or destroyed. The 
English finding at their hand, with little 
expense of carriage, and with no delay of 
voyaging and no “ uncertainty of the deep,” 
an island, in spite of the general scarcity, 
abundantly able to feed itself, deliberately, 
and with knowledge aforethought, plun- 
dered it thorough, as a reiven cateran would 
a border sheepfold. And so great and so 
certain were the incomings of the foray, 
that on turning to the London Times of the 
period we have specified, and of subsequent 
periods, the incredulous reader (and indeed, 
reader, you may well be incredulous) will 
find it again and again stated, that for 
weeks on weeks, “ twenty steamers per diem 
have arrived in our ports” from “ starving 
Ireland,” “laden with produce,”—with the 
base addendum, that though this statement 
may be converted to their diabolical pur- 
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(meaning certain decent Irishmen,) yet they, 
the Times, “think it their duty to mention 
it as a remarkable fact,” or sometimes they 
would say as a “singular coincidence.” 

But then, why did not the English govern- 
ment and people import direct from Asia 
Minor, or the United States, food for them- 
selves ? Simply, because food of Irish growth 
was and is better than any which con be 
imported; because the food in Ireland is 
nearest to England, and the carriage of it to 
England of the least expense; because the 
import of Irish food requires no delay or 
uncertainty ; and lastly, because, in addition 
to all these gains, it is the cheapest that 
could be brought into England—the best 
Irish wheat imported into England, under 
the present economic system, being cheaper 
in money cost to that country, than the 
worst Indian corn could be. The operation 
of seizing the crops to pay rent, carting them 
to the ships, selling them to a factor, and 
paying the purchase-money to the lrishman’s 
landlord, in way of rent, was in nine cases 
out of ten a faree—a sleight of hand by which 
England received both the crop and the 
purchase-money. For, in nine gases out of 
ten, the seizor of the crop was not an Jrish 
landlord, or acting for an Irish landlord— 
bui simply the agent, or collector, or attorney 
of men hving in England, and “ owning” 
land in Ireland, either nominally and vir- 
tually by conquest, or virtually by mort- 
gages covering the rents of Irish estates. 
Thus, when the English factor purchased a 
crop, carted to him by such an ageut, at- 
torney or other, aided by police and soldiery, 
and paid money for it to the agent or other 
receiver, that money did not remain in 
Ireland, was not given to Ireland in lieu of 
so much food, but was immediately remitted 
by the party receiving it to his employer 
in England. Again and again has it hap- 
pened that the very steamer which brought 
the crop to the shores of England brought 
too the “money” which was nominally paid 
for that crop. By law this was legal between 
individuals—but between the two nations it 
amounts simply to this: that the produce of 
Ireland was removed to England, and the 
price of it kept there too—-England obtained 
both crop and money ; Ireland lost her food 
and received no substitute. 

It was under the pretence of the melio- 
tative mission of “Corn Law Repeal,” that 


poses, by seditious or evil-disposed persons, | this transaction was perpetrated. “Give up 





| 
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your food, poor people, quietly,” quoth the 
landlords; “you will not starve, do not be 
afraid of it—Government will feed you, will 
bring Indian corn and Indian corn meal, 
excellent food for you ; plenty of such stuff 
will be here for you before your rotting 
potatoes are all rotted, or eaten.” And 
what was the result? Ireland haying been 
stripped completely bare of food, was left to 
wait on “ Transatlantic resources” — on 
winter navigation, on the tricks of com- 
merce, and the speculation of forestallers ; 
her people starved by the million—lay so 
thick in death along the waysides, that the 
foot passengers fell over them; while, all the 
time, the stores of Liverpool and other 
English ports were filled to bursting with 
their food. Months on months after, there 





was emptied into the seas and rivers of | 
England, wheat and oats and cereal food | 
by the hundred tons, of Irish growth, which | 

had spoiled and rotted from being too closely | 

packed in storage, while, for want of that 
very food, the Irish growers of it lay stiff | 
dead. 

But then, “ Indian corn” did come, “ Gov- | 
ernment” did “lend money ;”"—and what 
was done with it? The foreign corn was | 
placed in the hands of the landlords, or of 
“boards ” all nominated by landlords, and 
three fourths of the members of which, by 
“ law,” were landlords, for distribution to 
the “poor.” The people were lifted off their 
land, just. as their crops had been, and set 
to cut up roads, to work week after week, and 
month after month, at the “reproductive 
employment” of digging down holes in hard 
gravel, and filling them up again. Nor was 
this all: as supervisors of this waste of a 
nation’s industry, whole tribes of English 
spendthrifts and half-pay officers were 
brought over, to whom were awarded, from 
“the loans to the Irish,” enormous salaries. 
A law was enacted still further to increase 
the number of the starving, by which more 
than a million of persons were deprived of 
house and land, and thrown upon the roads. 
No person ever could be admitted as a recip- 
ient of the “ English charity” save as the land- 
lords pleased ; and this atrocious law armed 
them still further, by distinctly enacting 
that no employment, assistance, or food 
should be given to any individual (or his 
family) in need thereof, who owned a farm 
below a certain standard, unless he first 








abandoned it, To qualify a man to be a 





Dee. 


beggar, it was enacted that he should be- 
come a vagrant. Thus was a universal act 
of ejectment brought against a whole class, 
previous to that year fixed, at all events, 
and as industrious as the laws would permit 
them. In the very agony of want, with 
fainting wives and starving children about 
them, ‘tens on tens of thousands accepted 
the doom ; ; tore down their houses, and 
abandoned their farms for the promise of a 
week’s food. Even when the sympathies of 
America, and the good offices of the worthy 
Turk were excited “by this abominable spec- 
tacle, Irish landlords, the chosen of the 
English Government, and the bailiffs and 
drivers for the English people, used the alms 
wrung from the hearts of distant nations by 
the sufferings themselves inflicted, to increase 
these sufferings and their own embezzlement. 
| Let it be known throughout this country, that 
it may never again be possible to practise so 
‘heartless a swindle upon the humanity of 
men; that never again may an Englishman be 
| believ ed or truste “d when he asks or returns 
thanks for “alms for the starving Irish "— 

let it be known, we say, the very food sent 
from these shores, and from those of the 
Dardanelles, was distributed among “ boards 


| of guardians,” and individual landlords, in 
trust for the people; and that they were 
| trustworthy, we need only remark, that it 


was acommon habit of the trustees to work 
their tenantry by the day and week, with 
the understanding that the *y were “ working- 
in their rent,” paying them at the same 
time with “the assistance rendered by this 
country, in its generous pity.” Never did 
an Irishman, with a spark of honor in his 
soul, ask for alms for his country; on the 
contrary, individual Irish families have built 
up the doors and windows of their houses, 
converted them into overground vaults, and 
died therein of want and cold, rather than 
bend their souls to beggary. Never was a 
single voice, known and trusted by Irishmen, 
uttered from Ireland during her long years 
of suffering, requesting, asking, or be ‘gging 
loans or alms from any people under the 
sun, from the British or the American, or 
the Turkish people—never ! But the English 
did—they asked, they begged ; filling their 
own stomachs with the food of the Irish, 
they publicly whined over the starving 
owners thereof, (all the while kicking them 
and beating them underhand,) til] distant 
nations were deceived by their stupendous 
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hypocrisy. The English begged—the Eng- 
lish received—the English used the alms for 
their own profit and gain—made rent out of 
them—and let the English be thankful. 
Never have we heard an Irishman of intel- 
lect and honor speak, whose sentiments were 
not these. The policy of England reduced 
them not only to want, but when they were 
bearing that want right manfully, the English 
press and government had the baseness to 
represent them before the world, as beggars— 
nay, upon one occasion, actually hired, paid 
and seut over men to Ireland, not one of 


them of Irish birth or blood, to get up a | 


petition for charity to England! And this 
petition was actually presented to the Eng- 
lish Queen, whose ministers had paid for its | 
fabrication, in the very teeth of the protest of | 
the whole Irish press and people! 

We have erred a little from our fair 

ath to exhibit in its true colors a short 

ers of a plot, for baseness and hypoc- 
risy unexampled in the annals of man- 
kind. May it not be without exciting 
those who read it to careful thought on that 
country, in whose teeth every man with fat 
on him seems privileged to throw an insult ; 
may it not be either, without exciting the 
reader to consider, whethe sr the policy, whose 
final results we have here deseribed, is not 
now actually practised against this country, 
with results less only in degree? If either 
hope be fulfilled we shall not have digressed 
altogether in vain, nor we hope beyond all 
right of pardon. 

To resume. During these years of Irish 
famine, following the analytical law we have 
heretofore mentioned, an excessive amount 
of Irish produce must have been carried to 
England. True, there was a general sear- 
city y throughout Europe, but then this scarcity, 
as we shall presently show from tables fur- 
nished by the English governing persons 
themselves, did not exist at all in Ireland. 
The potato crop became diseased, and we 
may say was utterly lost. But, independently 
of the potato crop, we shall see that food 
was grown in Ireland, both in that and 
every other year, more than amply sufficient 
for her population. Meantime let us en- 
deavor to arrive at some distinct estimate of 
the amount of food per annum, carried out 
of Ireland to England for several years back, 
under ordinary circumstances, that is, when 
there was no famine—or more properly 
speaking, when there was no scarcity in 
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England impelling excessive exports from 
Ireland, thereby causing famine. 

From McCulloch’s tables we have quoted 
the exports from Ireland to England in 1838, 
at 3,474,302 quarters; taking the average 
price of wheat in England that year at 64s. 
7d. sterling, ($15.50,) (as we find it in the 
statistics nearest to our hand, Wade’s Hist. 
of the Middle and Working Classes, p. 172,) 
the value thereof in British currency 
would be £10,770,336 (odd) sterling, or 
We have already esti- 
mated that, supposing merely the same 
ratio of increase which existed prior to 1838 


|to be continued up to this year, and no 


scarcity in England further impelling that 
increase, the export of Irish cereal produce 
to England would, in 1850, at the same 
rate, amount in value to £21,540,672, or 
$107,703,363, as the actual normal drain 


‘from Ireland to England of cereal food 


alone. We shall verify these estimates 
by calculations made on entirely different 
data. 

There has fallen into our hands a caleu- 
lation made and published in the year 1847, 
by an Irish gentleman whose authority and 
truthfulness have never been questioned, we 
believe, even by his enemies. It is a caleu- 
lation, made from English authorities, of 
the amount of cereal and animal produce 
then yearly exported from his country to 
England, and of the return made for it. 
“Thom’s Almanac,” to which he refers, is, 
we believe, a large work published by ‘the 
printer to the English Government in Dub- 
lin, and contains “annually all the statistics 
relative to the country which can possibly 
be got together from the reports and returns 
of the various boards, commissions, and 
courts. The calculation we have referred 
to has never been questioned, and we there- 
fore give it, although it is below that we 
have deduced from the data of MeCulloch ; 
ours includes only cereal food,—his both 
cereal and animal, and it was made three 
years previous to that we have given for 
1850. Itis founded on these truths : Ist, That 
Ireland has to pay to England a certain 
amount of value yearly; and 2d, That inas- 
much as Ireland exports nothing to England 
but food and a certain quantity of linen, the 
amount she yearly pays to England, minus 
the value of the exported linen, must be, and 
has been, paid in produce. None can ques- 
tion the soundness of the principle; and 
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though the list of items is anything but per- 
fect, we give it as we find it :— 


1, Rent to absentees (that is, corn and cattle) 
sent away, for which Ireland receives rent 
receipts in return,....... a oebs obese Caubased £ 4,500,000 
2. Interest on mortg (corn and cattle 
sent away, for which we get interest re- 
nn toe PEE LCL EEL OT ERTLT Tee 3,500,000 
3. Surplus revenue, (average excess of taxa- 
tion on Ireland over expenditure in Ireland ; 
it is of course sent away in the shape of corn 
and cattle.—See Thom’s Almanac, p. 199,).. 
4. English manufactures, tea, and colonial 
produce, imported into Ireland, (paid for, of 
course, in corn and cattle.) This we regard 
as altogether an under-estimate,........... 10,000,000 
BM Meescicctnsadsacortoceteeseaigcensssve 3,000,000 
6. Wine, brandy, flax, flax-seed, and French 
and German manufactures, (see, for the item 
of flax and flax-seed alone, Thom’s Almanac, 
MUN an Gb sukecncd ebnd ons 25s 0440 db60 ces 3,500,000 
7. Parliamentary expenses on appeals, private 


400,000 


PARR las o6.0e 0000 ccnecode seocarccccoeecevs 500,000 
£23,900,000 

Deduct what we pay for in linen manufac- 
Sent away in corn, cattle, poultry, &c.,.......£20,900,000 


So that this estimate for 1847 varies 
from that we have previously made for 1850, 
from the data by McCulloch, but by a few 
hundreds,—a striking proof of its accuracy 
in general years. It includes animal pro- 
ducts, however, and so far differs from ours. 

The author adds, after some remarks on 
the difficulty of arriving at a true estimate : 
“Tt is the more essential that Irishmen 
should try to gain accurate information on 
these points, because the English (who eat 
our bread) take pains to conceal from us how 
much of it they eat, and for that purpose 
have allowed no accounts of this traflie to be 
kept for the last twelve years.” (The Italies 
are in the original.) 

This estimate was made by a man who 
has since paid the penalty of “ trying to gain 
accurate information on these points.” The 
author is Mr. John Mitchel. To the esti- 
mate itself we wish to direct the attention of 
the reader. 

Ist. It was made entirely from English 
authorities, and deduced from tables refer- 
ring to periods prior to the famine; and 
therefore, inasmuch as it did not allow for 
the greater drain on Ireland in consequence 
of the scarcity in England, is deficient for the 


year in which it was made, 1847, and for 


subsequent years, (for we have already seen 
that once Irish exports are screwed up to a 
certain figure, no matter how great, they 
are never permitted to go below it.) 

2d. The items for “ parliamentary ex- 
penres ” and “interest of mortgages” are 
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under-estimates, as investigations have since 
proved that the interests payable on mort- 
gages alone amount to vastly more than 
the amount stated. In one province it far 
exceeds the entire rental. 

3d. Many items of “absenteeism ” have 
since been added, not existing in the year 
1847; as, for instance, the “instalments ” 
and “interest” yearly payable from every 
county and “ poor-law division” in Ireland, 
for “ loans” made during the famine years. 

4th. The item paid in corn and cattle for 
“German and French manufactures, &c.,” 
goes direct to England,—England trades 
her manufactures in France and Germany ; 
is the carrier to England, and again the 
carrier to Ireland. Thus she buys with 
cloth, and pen-knives, and Britannia metal 
spectacles in shagreen cases, “ fancy articles” 
on the continent of Europe, and sells them 
again to the Irish for food. It is merely 
lengthening the wizard tube,—putting in 
corn and cattle in Ireland, and taking out 
cotton pocket-handkerchiefs in Germany, 
England thereby making three profits, those 
of manufacturer, carrier, (to and fro,) and bro- 
ker of foreign manufactures. As to the fifth 
item, we may also remark, that there are coal 
fields in Ireland in abundance wholly un- 
touched, because they are “ royalties,” and 
so can only be owned or worked by land- 
lords.* 

5th. But even taking the above estimate 
by Mr. Mitchel as correct, it is divisible in 
the main into two categories: Ist, the ex- 
ports for which Ireland gets something; 
and, 2d, the exports for which she gets 
nothing. We shall now class them so :— 





CLASS A.-VALUE OF EXPORTS FOR WHICH SOME RE- 
TURN IS GIVEN. 


Item 4. Price of English manufactures, tea, and 
colonial produce, .... 6.66 cece cence eeee cones £10,000,000 


Item 5. Price of coala,........ sees seeeeeees 1,500,000 
Item 6. Price of wine, brandy, flax and flax- 
seed, and French and German manufac- 
MTOB, occ cccccecc cone cves cece cccecesesess 3,500,000 
Total, Class I.,.... 0.04 see0 eeee ++ 415,000,000 


Dividing, on the other hand, the imports 
in this class into imports which are capable 


* If a tenant discover a coal or other mine upon 
his farm, or even an old stick in the earth, he can- 
not touch the mineral or use the stick; his duty is 
to inform his landlord, who, if he pleases, can 
then turn the tenant and discoverer out, bring 
workmen into the farm, and work the mine for his 


»own gain. 


» 
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of reproducing wealth, and those which are 
perishable and utterly unproductive, we find 
that the solitary item capable of reproduc- 
tion is flax and flax-seed, if we except in- 
deed so much of the coals as may be used 
in smelting, (a very limited operation there, 
and one for which the mines of Ireland offer 
coal equally good, and her bogs, with the 
merest digging and pressing, a fuel acknowl- 
edged by the most eminent chemists in Eu- 
rope to be infinitely superior,)}—excepting, 
we say, these, flax and flax-seed are the only 
commodities of value to the national indus- 
try imported for the whole £15,000,000, 
($75,000,000 ;) and even of these England 
is not the producer, but merely the carrier 
from Holland, Riga, Kronstadt, and the 
ports on the Baltic. So that even for the 
solitary branch of industry left the Irish, 
they have to pay England a bribe by way 
of employing her shipping. 

At best therefore this system of trade is 
one of thorough exhaustion. England takes 
Carolinian cotton and Irish wheat, fuses 
them in the alembie of an Englishman’s 
stomach, and produces thereout “ dry goods,” 
which she again sells to the Carolinian tor 
more of his raw produce, and to the Irish- 
man for more of his; and thus she lives and 
grows rich, simply by eating,—by using, as 


Mr. Carey tersely remarks, the “ machine of 


the human stomach.” (a machine common 
to all other nations, if they had only the 
power and wit to use it,) and digesting 
“bales.” Whatever may be the case of the 
Carolinian, there is a heavy tax against Irish 
stomachs being used in that style. It is 
transportation to tell an Irishman to use his 
stomach that way, or to teach him how to 
get rid of the tax against his using his own 
stomach that way ; and to help him to get 
rid of it, in the only way possible to get rid 
of it, is only hanging. 

We have said, at best—but then the best 
is a very exaggerated good. The fact is 


simply this: All these imports (excepting | 


English-made tea for the class above the 
“ poor”) are brought to Ireland, not for the 
benefit of those who grew the food which 


paid for it, but for an idle and non-pro- | 


dueing class; for the landlords, professional 
gentlemen, “ people in situations,” that is, 
people paid by English hands from Trish 
taxes, and the like. And the course of this 
trade is just this: A man who has never pro- 
duced the value of one cent, who has lived all 
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hislife without raising for himself or his neigh- 
bors or his country as much as would lunch 
a mosquito, when he needs or desires a coat, 
calls an importer of cloth to him, and takes 
the coat; then, by way of paying for it, he 
calls a working farmer to him, one of his 
“tenantry,” and griping the poor man’s cow 
by the ear, hands it over to the cloth-man ; 
and the operation is complete. The clothier 
walks off and exports the cow to England 
for more cloth; the landlord puts on his 
new coat, and makes himself comfortable ; 
and the man who owns the cow, and did not 
get the coat, walks his way too, quite satisfied 
that it is all done in the course of “ civiliza- 
tion,” according to the “ rights of property,” 
and by “law.” And so of wine, brandy, 
“French and German manufactures,” &c. 
Hence these imports, for which the enor- 
mous yearly sum of £15,000,000 sterling is 





paid, (excepting a mere fraction for flax-seed, 
payable to Holland or Russia, and not to 
England, but out of which England takes 
her profits,) are really no return whatever to 
the people who pay for them. As far as 
their interest goes, they might as well have 
given utterly away without the name of re- 
turn, so much of their hard-wrought produce 
as might have been equivalent in the Eng- 














lish market (paying in addition for waste 
and transport) to £15,000,000 sterling. 
For we undertake to say that out of every 
ten men in Ireland, you will not find more 
than one who, for ten years, has seen a new 
coat, or drank one glass of wine, As for 
French fancy articles, and German Buhl- 
work, and Geneva watches, and brandy !— 
brandy, at twenty-five cents per glass, (the 
average,) may be a very inebriating nectar, 
but is not exactly the beverage suited to a 
surplus person who does not own his own 
cow ; nevertheless his landlord drinks it, and 
he pays for it; his landlord has Buhl-work 
and Geneva watches for self and wife, and he, 
| poor tenant, pays for them—pays for the whole 
to the Englishman, profit of manufacture, 
profit of carriage, profit of sale—with his cow. 
We now turn to category B:— 





CLASS B.-—-VALUE OF EXPORTS FOR WHICI THERE 8 
NO RETURN, 


Item 1. Rent to absentees,..................- £4,500,000 
Item 2. Interest on mortyages,............... 3,500,000 
Item 3, Surplus revenmne,.... 2... esse eeeeeeee 400,000 
Item 7. Parliamentary expenses, &c.,......... 500,000 


Total exports of food for which there 
is no return, save paper acknowl- 
edgmente of their receipt,........ £8,900,000 
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We may take these items in class B as 
fixed quantities, not liable to change from 
year to year by any circumstances, seldom 
varying above or below a fixed standard, 
whatever that may be; and, though we 
think the above a very low estimate, yet 
here we find that, for fifty years at all 
events, Ireland has been paying a yearly 
tribute to England of £9,000,000 sterling, — 
a tribute for which Ireland has received not a 
shilling or shilling’s worth in return; and 
which she has paid in raw produce, the dear- 
est of all media of exchange. Totting it up 
therefore for fifty years, she has paid in this 
way to England £450,000,000 sterling— 
more than half the entire national debt of 
England ; or in our currency— 


AMOUNT OF TRIBUTE IN FOOD PAID BY IRE- 
LAND TO ENGLAND, FROM 1800 To 1850, 
WITHOUT ONE SHILLING OF RETURN— 


Two thousand two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Now pray, sir, who feed the English ? 


But the reader will have remarked that 
the amount of food paid to England yearly, 
(in class A,) for which a nominal return was 
given, may be taken almost as equally pro- 
fitable to England with the “ tribute,” or 
Irish export without return (in class B)—at 
all events, one thing is clear, taking Irish 
farmers in the mass, either class of exports 
is equally profit-less to them. As to Eng- 
land, she produced nothing of the return, 
merely handed back to Ireland some of the 
food she had previously taken, and some of 
the cotton she carried from the States or 
India. She obtained “ employment for her 

opulation ”"—a very necessary article with 
Saari stuff on which to employ their 
hands, and food with which to pay them 
wile employed ; and the profit of the manu- 
facture was all her own, though the industry 
of her people or the resources of her soil 
were not expended on the production of a 
particle of its ingredients. As to the Irish 
farmer, it made little matter to him whether 
the English people retained the price of his 
crop or cattle, or whether their deputies in 
Ireland received that price—he received 
none of it at all events; and accordingly 
we find that the workers of the Irish soil 
pay yearly (according to Mr. Mitchel’s esti- 
mate) to England without returns to them 





(£15,000,000 + £9,00,000 — £3,000,000 
linen exports |==£21,000,000 sterling, or) 
105,000,000,—that is, an annual drain has 

been going on for years to that amount,— 
in lieu of which not a single atom, even 
of manure, is returned to the soil which 
grows food to that amount, or to its grow- 
ers. 

Again we say this is asystem of thorough 
drainage, of complete exhaustion; and that 
we may arrive at some estimate of the 
amount of food England has thus taken out 
of Irish soil, without returning to it an atom, 
take the average as between £21,000,000 
in 1847, £10,000,000, in 1837-8, (animal 
and cereal produce together) and £5,441,318 
(or £5,500,000*) in 1817-18; and we find the 
average export of Irish produce to England 
since the union, to be £12,500,000 per 
annum,—which, computed for fifty years, 
amounts to the enormous sum of £625,000,- 
000 of money, (animal produce being al- 
most altogether omitted from the computa- 
tion ;) or in our curreney— 


AMOUNT OF CEREAL FOOD FURNISHED BY 
THE “STARVING IRISH” TO ENGLAND 
SINCE “THE UNION,” WITHOUT THE RE- 
TURN OF A CENTS WORTH BY ITS CON- 
SUMERS TO THE SOIL WHICH GREW IT— 


Three thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five millions of dollars. 


Thorough exhaustion, is it not? And now, 
pray, sir, who feed the English ? 

But we fear the reader has not even yet 
realized the amount of this exhaustion. Let 
us set it more plainly before him. The larg- 
est estimate of the whole produce of the 
United States amounts to one thousand 
millions per annum, at this present time. 
McCulloch computes its entire exports 
to all countries in the world in 1842, at 
$104,691,534; but that this was an under- 
estimate, we have only to recall the return 
given by the London Morning Herald (vide 
this Review, Nov., p. 531) at 135,000,000 
dolls. to England alone. However, suppose 








* In 1817-18 there was exported (McCulloch) 
from Ireland to Great Britain alone, 12047383 
quarters, cereal produce, wheat being 94s. per 
quarter, (Wade, History of the Middle and Work- 
ing Classes, p. 172,) equivalent to £5,441,318 and 
a fraction; throwing off fractions, and omitting 
animal produce exported altogether, we say, far 
below the mark, £5,500,000, or $27,500,000. 
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it $105,000,000 in the whole, having Eng- 
lish authority for that; and we find that 
Ireland has exported as much value in raw 
produce to England every normal year of the 
last ten, as the whole United States did to 
the whole world of all their exports, their 
average produce amounting, on the whole, 
to $1,000,000,000 per annum. 

Again, the area of Ireland is estimated at 
(McCulloch) (lakes, &c., included) 31,874 
square miles, of which, we shall presently 
show from English authority, not more than 
one fourth is under cultivation. The State 
of Maine alone (McCulloch, Geog. Dic., art. 
Maine) is estimated to contain 30,000 
square miles. The population of Ireland 
was in normal years (i. e. without famine) 
8,000,000; the population of Maine was in 
1840, 501,793. So that an island just as 
large as the State of Maine, one fourth of 
the soil of which alone is cultivated, and 
which numbered sixteen times the popula- 
tion of Maine to eat any food it might pro- 
duce, was made under this British system of 
economy, known now as “free trade,” to 
yield to England as much food yearly as is 
equivalent in value to the whole exports of 
the whole United States—and that without a 
cent’s worth of return to its soil for fifty 
years. 

We believe it impossible to find such an 





example of “thorough drainage,” or pro- 
ductive swindling, in all history. In com- 


parison with it the system of imperial 
Rome, the régime of Assyria and Semiramis, 
the bondage inflicted by the Pharaohs on 
the children of Israel, and which it needed 
the hands of a Great God to break, sink 
into mere vulgar and very stupid bagatelle. 
Out of this little island of Ireland, not 
larger than Maine, the English Government 
have taken in food alone, three times the 
highest yearly production of the whole 
United States. Subject the United States 
to such a system of thorough exhaustion, 
and would not its people too, even with 
their thousand millions per annum, become 
“starving Irish” How could they become 
anything else? Talk of the hand of the 
Almighty—the visitation of God, forsooth, 
as the cause of the starvation of the Irish 
people—it is mere blasphemy ; the hand of 
the Almighty could not, no visitation of 
supernatural existence could, save a people, 
subject to such enormous robbery for any 
series of years, from starvation. It is against 
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the laws the Creator has constructed for the 
being of men, that such could be. 

But then the reader may fancy that we 
have placed too much reliance on the esti- 
mate made by Mr. Mitchel ; may also say, 
that, however true that estimate may have 
been for general years, it must have been 
far too high for the years in which there 
wis famine in Ireland. To which we 
answer—Mr. Mitchel’s estimate, as we shall 
presently show, on evidence furnished by the 
English Government itself, was in any cir- 
cumstances far below the mark, and for 
the years in which Ireland suffered under 
excessive export, (or, as they say, under 
“famine,” the consequence of the export,) 
and more particularly for the years 1847— 
8-9, farther below the mark. It is an 
error, leading to we know not what absurd 
conclusions, to suppose that Irish “ famine” 
is owing to failure of produce in Ireland, or 
deficiency of produce. Whenever, we re- 
peat, a famine occurs in Ireland, you may 
rest certain that the exports of food to Eng- 
land in that year have been increased to an 
enormous amount; and, e contra, when the 
exports are high, conclude Irish want and 
misery in the direct ratio of their increase. 
Plenty, and we shall not say ease or happi- 
ness, but mere animal contentment and heal- 
thy digestion, are and must be in an inverse 
ratio to the increase of exports. This is a 
broad principle, of which we have already 
given some examples, and which we shall 
presently follow to the proof with as ngid 
exactitude as if we were demonstrating a 
mathematical analysis. 

“But about the potatoes,” did not they 
fail? Certainly they did. But what does 
that amountto? The value of the whole 
potato crop of Ireland has never been more 
than a mere fraction of the yearly agricul- 
tural produce. Tosustain themselves under 
the enormous thorough drainage we have 
above shown, the tillers of the soil and 
those dependent on them were obliged to 
sink down to the use of a root as food, 
which gave vast bulk for little labor, and 
which was so worthless and perishable as 
an article of export, as to be beneath the 
cupidity of either the landlords or the Eng- 
lish. Its bulk, its low value, its perishable 
nature, rendering it incapable of transport 
or close storage, are its best qualities in the 
eyes of those who are permitted to retain 
nothing transportable. But even when that 
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whole potato crop perished, ample food re- 
mained in Ireland to pay its entire rental 
fourfold. The very harvest prior to the 
great famine—the harvest to the supposed 
failure of which ignorant persons and false- 
speaking Englishmen attribute the famine— 
produced more than double the quantity of 
cereal food necessary to feed the whole por- 
ulation of Ireiand. For three years this 
famine continued, and the harvest of the 
second year of its duration produced cereal 
food alone for two and a halftimes its popula- 
tion ; and this, notwithstanding the waste of 
the nation’s industry on roads, and the utter 
exhaustion by export to England cf the pre- 
vious year’s produce—that is, of all the na- 
tion’s capital for a new crep. The produce 
of cither year would, we say, have more 
than paid the whole rental of Ireland four- 
fold. Moreover, the scarcity in England 
necessarily insured, as compared with years 
of plenty, larger prices for equal quantities, 
and hence Ireland could have paid her 
regular tribute and normal drain to Eng- 
land, in those years of English scarcity, in 
money value, with a less quantity of crop ; 
that is to say, by the law of exchange, the 
drain in food from Ireland in years of English 
scarcity would be less in quantity of food and 
equal in money value with general years. 
The Irish would export less and be bet- 
ter paid—the English import less, and pay 
more. 

This was clearly the very opposite of what 
the English desired—they determined not 
to be satisfied with even the quantity of 
food exported to them from Ireland in 
ordinary years—they determined to have 
the whole crop, and pay as little as possible 
for that same. Accordingly, as the phrase 
is, “the screw was laid on ;” the process of 
squeezing everything out of the country 
was resorted to; and opportunities were 
favorable for its action. Arrears of rent 
were due to the landlords ; and besides arrears, 
rent was legally due for the crop in the 
ground, although by the custom of “Irish 
tenancy,” as distinguished from “English 
tenancy,” rent for any one year is not paid 
to the landlord, nor is it customarily payable 
until the “ gaeday, or period of payment, 
subsequent to the harvesting and sale of the 
crop grown in that year; that is to say, 
rents for the year 1847 were not payable 
by custom, though legally due, till the May 
and November of 1843. The landlords 


were, therefore, directed by the administra- 
tion of Lord John Russell to insist on 
their Jegal rights—that is, to lift two 
years’ rent off the island, and all arrears 
for previous years, or so much of the whole 
as they could exact, and that in a year of 
“famine.” The English forces in Ireland 
were placed at the disposal of the landlords, 
and every magistrate, officer, and subordinate 
received orders to support them. The 
demand fell like a shock upon the people, 
the greater portion of whose erops were yet 
in the ground. These were surrounded as 
we have described, and carried off to the 
English ships. The factors paid what price 
pleased them, and the landlord cared little 
about exacting the highest value, desiring 
to have another opportunity of seizing the 
subsequent crop. Thus the English ob- 
tained more amount in quantity, and at a 
less rate, than in ordinary years. Every 
other means calculated to effect the same 
result was resorted to, English holders of 
mortgages on Irish estates were directed to 
insist on their claims, not personally by the 
government, as in the case of the landlords, 
but mediately through their bankers and 
the “moneyed interest.” Every English 
creditor pushed his claims on Ireland with 
the savagery of the Venetian Jew; and the 
Bank of London, being under the direct 
control of the English Cabinet, actually or- 
dered the Bank of Ireland to renew no bills, 
or give no bills on any terms. The deter- 
mination of screwing every atom possible out 
of the country was fully effected; landlords 
drove, plundered, sold, and exterminated ; 
merchants pushed their creditors to save 
themselves from immolation under “the 
screw,” seized the effects of those creditors far 
and near, and sold them—again their effects, 
too, were seized and sold ; and thus numbers 
of merchants and tradespeople till then 
comfortable, and passing wealthy, struggled 
against the overwhelming force, not knowing 
what ailed them; made Tankrapta of others 
in self-defence, were made bankrupt in their 
turn, and thrown out upon the world as beg- 
gars. In this way all classes were struck 
down, and every house and farm gutted. 
The whole proceeds were paid over to 
England in the only commodity of Irish 
export—food. And so the whole island was 
divested of every atom of its harvest pro- 
duce ; the number of paupers was increased 
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the whole population) to between four and five 
millions, (one half the whole population,) 
of which number fully two millions have 
since perished, or have fled the country ; the 
remaining half, or two millions, who have 
survived, are still paupers, fed by taxes 
raised for the purpose of feeding them 
totally independent of all other drains, im- 
posts and tributes, levied on the people—and 
these “paupers” must ever remain so, 
utterly worthless, utterly emasculated, ut- 
terly debased; a non-productive, spiritless, 
pitiable herd, moping idiotically through 
putrid-smelling corridors, gulping, when a 
bell sounds, so much of the offal of nations 
as may be allotted to them, and sleeping in 
unseemly filth, with no higher hope than 
that the morrow may bring some offal with 
it too. Not alone was harvest after harvest 
carried off, but under pretence of a base and 
hypocritical “civilization,” a system was 
adopted of penning up the plundered like 
swine, and feeding them “ through charity,” 
with the refuse of the world; “ meliorating 
the desolating famine,” by making brutes of 
the survivors ! 

But the reader is tired of horrors—we 
will permit him to take a recess on figures, 
in order to exhibit fully, from English 
authority, the truth that Ireland raised in 
the year of her worst misery, more than 
ample food for her population, and to show 
that Mr. Mitchel’s computation for 1847 
was far below the mark. 

In the year 1848, the Viceroy Clarendon, 
by direction of his confréres in England, in- 
stituted a commission for the purpose of 
inquiring, with exactitude and care, into 
the amount of food grown, in 1847, in 
Ireland. The chief agent selected for this 
purpose was a person named Larcom, a 
captain of engineers in rank, and for a long 
period employed, for his ability and perspi- 
cuity, as a statist by the Irish Govern- 
ment. This gentleman made his report, 
which was subsequently published. We 
cannot now condense it for our readers; but 
happily we have fallen in with an article 
from the Lendon Standard newspaper of 
the time, which being a thorough Irish- 
hating organ, much favored by the Russell 
cabinet, we here quote at length. It saves 
us all trouble :— 


“Amongst the monstrous mass of unreadable 
trash from time to time published at a vast ex- 
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pense by the House of Commons, there now and 
then appears a volume containing information that 
is really useful and important. Such is that one 
lately presented to Parliament by command of her 
Majesty, containing a minute account of every de- 
scription of agricultural produce in every district of 
Ireland, drawn up by Mr. Thomas A. Larcom, of 
the Board of Works, by the order of Lord Claren- 
don. The volume, or blue book, extends to 92 
folio pages, which, with the exception of four pages 
sccupied by the report, are wholly filled with 
tables exceedingly minute and clear. The country 
is much in debt to Lord Clarendon for giving this 
important document, which his lordship may rest 
assured is the true way to let the world know the 
rea! condition and value of Ireland, by which 
means the evils that afflict her can only be correctly 
known, and the proper remedies to remove these 
applied, and which will put down for ever every 
O Connell and Mitchel agitation. 

“We are promised speedily another volume, 
with an account of the stock of every description, 
and the produce thereof in Ireland. We shall 
look for this with great eagerness, as it cannot 
fail to be exceedingly useful and interesting. In 
the meantime we proceed to bring before our 
readers the following summary of the present 
volume, premising that the price affixed to each 
description of produce is our own work :— 


“ AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE—IRELAND, 1847. 




















Extent. Produce. 
Acres. Quarters. Value, 
Wheat, - - 743,871 2,926,733 £7,316,832 
Oats, - - 2,200,870 11,521,606 13,249,846 
Barley, - - 283,587 1,379,029 2,758,058 
Bere, - - 49,068 274,016 411,024 
Rye, - - - 19415 64,094 126,180 
Beans, - - 23,760 34,456 211,140 

3,313,579 
Acres. Tons. 

Potatoes, - - 254,216 a 8,606,523 

Turnips, - 370,344 760,616 ) 
Mangel Wurzel, 13.766 247,269 { 41,100 
Other Green Crops, 59,512 729,064 892,680 

727,738 8,785,144 

Hay,- - = 1,138,946 2,190,317 
——— 1,866,684 6,570,957 

10,975,461 

Owts. 
Flax, - - 58,312 58,312 349,872 974,780 





Total acres 5,338,575 £44,958, 120 


“ The first thing that arrests our attention is, that 
little more than one fourth of the surface of Ireland 
(the gross contents are 20,262,641 statute acres 
is cultivated for what is technically denominate 
agricultural produce. This fact shows what room 
must remain for improvement under this head, and 
to what a great extent profitable and wholesome 
employment may be found in Ireland for the 
population of that fine country, instead of forcing 
them away to cultivate the lands of strangers in 
other quarters of the world. But, then, to accom- 
plish and to secure the object mentioned, we must 
cease to send our money and our means to culti- 
vate the banks of the Ohio, the Mississippi, the 
Vistula, and the Dnieper, d&c., cc,” 
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The Englishman, of course, draws no 
other conclusion from the above than that 
such a country is still a splendid field for 
more plunder; our conclusions are rather 
to the esse than the posse—not as to how 
much more may be squeezed out of Irish 
soil, but as to big much that soil really 
grew while its population were starving ; 
and how that growth was disposed of. 

Of cereal vegetable food alone she grew 
in 1847, (the year of the great famine,) 
therefore, £44,958,120, (£45,000,000, 
nearly,) or in our currency, $225,000,000— 
more than one fifth, and nearly one quarter, 
the entire produce of the United Stats in 
the same year,—Ireland being just as large 
as Maine, and having but one fourth of the 
soil cultivated. We are entitled to consider 
this as a sufficient year’s food for twenty 
millions of human beings—allowing fifty 
shillings British, a head, for all ages and 
sexes. 

Now what became of it ? 

Almost every atom of this immense 
cereal produce was carried to English soil, 
to feed Englishmen. 

We prove this fact as follows :— 

Ist. None of it was carried elsewhere. 
If it left the Irish soil, it went to England. 

2d. All was carried off which was not 
consumed in Ireland. These two proposi- 
tions will not be questioned. 

3d. The population of Ireland numbered, 
prior to the famine, about 8,000,000—of 
this the famine swept away, by death or 
compulsory emigration, more than one mil- 
lion in 1847; but not to be particular, we 
shall take 8,000,000 as the standing popu- 
lation of Ireland. Suppose every one of 
these 8,000,000, then, to have been fully fed 
on their own produce, (excluding animal 
food, as it is not included in the above ab- 
stract,) a certain quantity of surplus cereal 
and vegetable food over and above what could 
have been used in Ireland remained, and was 
not consumed in Ireland. It was therefore 
earnea to England, in amount equal to the 
yearly sustenance of 12,000,000 of human 
beings. 

But the Irish eight millions did not eat 
their own food. One half of them, or four 
millions of human beings, are shown by 
English returns under the poor laws to have 
been “paupers” during that year—they 
were not, therefore, fed on Irish food, on 
any of the above food, but on Indian 





corn, slop and vegetable offal, procured by 
“charity,” or “loaned” by the English 
Government. Therefore, cereal and vege- 
table food for four millions more human 
beings was that year earried to England— 
so that, supposing the remaining four mil- 
lions in Ireland, who were not legal “ pau- 
pers,” to have eaten their own food and 
lived well, (a “ prodigious” supposition in its 
way !) there was cereal food of Irish growth, 
sufficient for the yearly sustenance of siz- 
teen millions of human beings, carried from 
Ireland to England, of the harvest of 1847. 
Is there any wonder there was a famine left 
behind? In oitier words, four fifths of the 
whole produce of Ireland for that year was 
carried to England ; or returning to Captain 
Larcom’s estimate made by order of Viceroy 
Clarendon, and by “ command of her Majes- 
ty,” the exports of cereal and vegetable food 
alone, from Ireland to England, during one 
year of Irish famine, amounted to (four 
fifths of £44,950,120,) £35,956,496, (nearly 
thirty-six millions of pounds British,) or in 
our currency— . 


THE WAY TO “MELIORATE A DESOLATING 
FAMINE.” 


Take out of an island about the size of 
Maine, without giving a cent’s worth in 
return, save about one twentieth in maize 
meal, the best wheat, flour, and agricul- 
tural products of its native growth, to 
the value of ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS per annum. 


Resvuit.—The famine is “meliorated !” 


The previous year’s exports were much 
higher, and produce greater—for the coun- 
try had not been exhausted, and the full 
complement of land was in tillage. In no 
year since have the yearly exports been 
below that figure. Remembering, therefore, 
that from the above abstract all account of 
animal produce is omitted, (a small fraction 
of which is consumed in Ireland,) and re- 
membering, too, the “ twenty steamships per 
diem” laden on deck with oxen, sheep, swine, 
poultry, &e., ce., from the ports of Ireland 
to those of England, and we shall not be far 
wrong in stating the amount of yearly ex- 
ports from Ireland to England at forty 
millions of pounds sterling, or two hundred 
millions of dollars, exactly one fifth the 
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entire produce of the United States, and 
exactly double of Mr. Mitchel’s estimate. 

Here then is brought into England, food 
to the yearly value of two hundred millions 
from Ireland—food sufficient for the neces- 
sities of a population of sixteen millions. 
What becomes of it? The voracity of 
Englishmen is great, and their capacity for 
holding food rather enormous. But still, 
what “Oh, it is export- 
ed—we export food,” answers Mr. Blenkin- 
sop. Now, Mr. Blenkinsop, nothing saves 
you from having therein told a falsehood, 
except the fact that your language is equivo- 
cal, If you mean to say that England is, or 
ever has been, since the days of Doctor 
Bell, a grain or raw produce exporting 
country, you have committed a mistake, or 
told a lie. If, however, you mean that 
your country exports “* food ” as she exports 
cotton, viz., digested into “ bales,” or fused 
with iron in the alembic of the human 
stomach, into cutlery, or “spectacles,” then 
we agree with you. England does export 
food, Irish food, and American food, and 
food brought from the Baltic, from Podolia, 
from Smyrna, from The Levant, from Italy, 
from Suez, from India, from China, from 
Africa, from all places under the blue dome 
of a witnessing heaven—after she has eaten 
it; and drives a good trade too with the 
deposit—or, as Mr. Carey, answering such an 
Englishman as Blenkinsop, (in the publica- 
tion from which we have already quoted,) 
once expressed it more powerfully and 
justly than it is within the grasp of our 
poor pen to do :— 


becomes of it ¢ 





“England does export more food,” says Mr, 
Carey, “than any country of the world. Of her 
fifty millions of exports, more than two thirds 
consist of food. She takes the potatoes of Ire- 
land, the wheat of Poland and of the Black Sea, 
the rice of India and Carolina, the sugar of Ja- 
maica and Brazil, the coffee of Cuba and Carac- 
cas, compresses them into the smallest possible 
form by means of the laboratory of the human 
stomach, and thus is enabled to export food to the 
amount of more than thirty millions sterling; 
while the people of these United States, pro- 
ducing annually a thousand millions of bushels of 
fod for man, and a thnusand millions of pounds 
of cotton, are rs for want of the light and 
easily transported, and comparatively inexpen- 
sive machinery by aid of which their food and 
their wool could be converted into cloth, to send 
both to a distance of thousands of miles, obtaining 
a single bale of cloth for five bales of cotton. and 
thus losing on the road and in the work of trans- 
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portation a large portion of the product of their 
labor. 

“England exports more food than any other 
country, and she imports more. She realizes in 
perfection the theory of the teachers who desire 
that we should see in the amount of exports and 
imports the measure of a country’s prosperity. 
According to them, the more ships, and wagons, 
and men, that can be employed in the work of 
transportation and exchange, the more rapid must 
be the growth of wealth and happiness. If we 
speak with them of the poverty and wretched- 
ness of Irelaud, we are referred to the amount of 
imports and exports for evidence that she is be- 
coming richer and more prosperous. If we refer 
to the depopulation of India, we are assured that 
she exports more than ever, and must, therefore, 
be increasing in prosperity. If we point to the 
superiority of the condition of the Chinese, as 
compared with the people of Hindostan, we are 
assured that a large external commerce is indis- 
pensable to any advance in civilization, and that 
the poor people of China are so deficient therein, 
that it is lawful and Christian-like to batter down 
their towns and destroy their inhabitants, in order 
that those who remain may enjoy the blessings of 
that system which has exhausted and depopulated 
Tndia.” 


With the above extract we might safely 
close ; we are compelied however to notice 
one item more. 

If Ireland exports to England this vast 
amount of food yearly,—if America, as she 
does, exports an amount not far below it,— 
(the ports of England since the repeal of 
the Corn Laws “having been opened to the 
harvests of the world,”)—if to these contri- 
butions of food be added food imports by 
England from the various countries of South 
America, Oceaniea, Africa, Asia, and the great 
central plain of Europe, whether the produce 
pour itself into her ships on the Baltic, or 
the Mediterranean, or the Dardanelles,— 
how much then remains of the population 
of England fed on the produce of Eng- 
land ? 

We are enabled to give an inkling of an 
answer. 

1st. The best food for the people of any 
country is that native to the country; and it 
always commands, ceteris paribus, the high- 
er price. The course of native agricultural 
trade is always from the market-garden and 
farm to the great city and its wealthy in- 
habitants. Therefore the most natural hy- 
pothesis is, that the food grown in England 
feeds, 1st, the laborer on the farm; 2d, the 
holder of the farm; 3d, the landlord and 
wealthy classes of the cities. If the produce 
be great, classes below the wealthy become 
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the recipients of native produce, “and if not, 
not.” 

2d. The interest of manufacturers is to 
feed their workmen with cheap food; and, 
situated as England is, (with high rents, d&e.,) 
the food grown therein is the dearest in 
Europe, ceteris paribus. Again, the interest 
of manufacturers is to exchange their manu- 
factures directly for food; whatever its 
money price may be, it becomes the cheapest 
to them. Hence we conclude that the nat- 
ural hypothesis, with reference to imported 
food, is, that its consumption begins with the 
lower classes, and goes up: extending itself 
even to the highest classes in eases of ex- 
treme national want,—“ and if not, not.” 

Hence, remembering the excessive im- 
ports of foreign food into England, we be- 
lieve we are justified in concluding that the 
food grown in England, whatever its amount 
may be, is consumed by the agricultural 
laborers, the farmers, the landlords, and the 
professional and wealthy classes. The work- 
ing and pauper population live on foreign 
and cheaper food. 

With this guide, it is easy to determine 
what proportion of the population of Eng- 


land is dependent on foreign nations for 
life :— 


In 1841 (we have no census since that period,) 
the total population of England was— 
(Wade’s Hist. Mid. and Work. Class., 
p- 169,) - - - - - - - 14,995,508 


CONSUMERS OF NATIVE FOOD. 


Of this the total agricultural, - - - 
The total metropolitan, 5,537,560, for which al- 
low 1,000,000 for professional and wealthy 
— (a high estimate,) consuming native 
‘0 o° uy Stee tat te 


4,057,114 





we 1,900,000 
Total consumers of native food, 5,057,114 
CONSUMERS OF IMPORTED FOOD, 
Total manufacturing population in 1841, (much 
increased since,) - - - - - 5,310,452 
Balance of metropolitan population, - - 4,537,560 
Total consumers of imported food, 9,848,012 


Or nearly ten millions—that, is out of 
every three human beings in England, two 





are dependent on foreign nations for their 
“ daily bread ;” but one is supported by his 
country—but one has a country; or, in 
other words, build a wall round England, cut 
her off from other nations by war or other- 
wise, and two thirds of her population must 
starve. At present these two thirds are a 
floating mass, called workmen when there 
is raw produce in the mill-owners’ hands with 
which to work and feed them; and “pau- 
pers,” when there is not. 

And this is England as she is! A bully 
and a beggar, an extortioner and a bank- 
rupt—the exhauster of the world, now so 
utterly exhausted by her vices that she 
hangs for life upon the quiet or folly of her 
former enemies ! 

Breadinbag, and thou Freemeale, and thou 
beloved Wetgullet, and thou illustrious scion 
of the never-to-be-forgotten family of Blen- 
kinsop, adieu ! 


To the general reader we owe an apology. 
We have been compelled to exorcise for ever 
a foul, mocking demon, raised up against us 
by unholy wiles. We have for a long while 
used against it full many a prayer, not pre- 
scribed in the Rubric; and, at last, were 
forced, for the eredit of our cloth, to turn 
round boldly, and, with all our spiritual 
might, wrestle with the besetting Evil One in 
our friend Breadinbag. We trust it is the 
last time we shall so have to err. The present 
paper is merely supplementary to the last. 
Our original plan will be henceforth ad- 
hered to. 

We have been further compelled for 
the present month to limit ourselves to 
a fixed number of pages. This has co- 
erced us to heap together many figures in 
a small space, and has prevented us from 
developing much which has been, in the 
foregoing pages, barely glanced at. We shall 
at a future period embrace all omissions in a 
distinct paper of the series on “ Absentee 


ism.” Meantime, pardon, and farewell, 
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CRITICAL 


The Footprints of the Creator; or, the Asterole- 
pis of Stromness. By Hucu Mitirr. From the 
third London edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by Lours Acassiz. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 


Of all the numerous essays directed towards 
the refutation of the fallacies of the Lamarckian 
theory of development, so ingeniously set forth by 
the author of the * Vestiges of Creation.” this 
book is probably the most conclusive and admir- 
able. Mr. Miller is what is called a self-made 
man, having taken his first lessons in geology as a 
day-laborer in the stone quarries of Scotland. 
Were we to express at large our own opinion of the 
graphic power and intellectual reach of the book, 
it might appear to the reader who had not seen 
it as pure puffing. We will therefore only quote 
the following, and earnestly commend the book to 
every reader and thinker. 

Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, said: “He had never been so much aston- 





ished in his life by the powers of any man as he j 
had been by the geological descriptions of Mr. | 
Miller. That wonderful man described these ob- | 
jects with a facility that made him ashamed of | 
the comparative meagreness and poverty of his 
own descriptions in the ‘ Bridgewater Treatise, 
which cost him hours and days of labor; * * * 
and if it pleased Providence to spare his useful life, 
he, if any one, would certainly render the science 
attractive and popular, and do equal service to 
theology and geology.” 


The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theo- 
logical Science. By Jonn Harris, D. D. Bos- 
ton: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


This book may be considered as designed to 
embrace the whole subject, physical and meta- 
physical, of which the preceding one treats one or 
two branches only. Beginning with the essential 
nature and attributes of the Eternal Creator, as 
necessarily inferred and comprehended by the 
laws of reason and consciousness, the author from 
thence, with a most profound and rigid logic, 





deduces the principles upon which the processes of 
creation will be actualized. Having thus stated 
the “ laws of the manifestation” of the Deity, he 
proceeds to verify them by a logical analysis of 
the last results of the researches of science in the 
departments of, 1st, the inorganic world, 2d, organic 
life, and 3d, sentient existence. The work may be 
considered as an attempt, and a great one, ata 
statement of the Christian cosmogony. The ulti- 





mate how? can of course never be answered by 
the finite intellect ; but the whence? and why? 
have probably never received a better statement 
and reply than is given by Dr. Harris in his val- 
uable and admirably written work. 


NOTICES. 


The Logie and Utility of Mathematics. By 
Cuaries Davies, LL.D. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 


We have failed to call the attention of our read- 
ers to this new work of Prof. Davies as promptly 
as we should. We consider the work a valu- 
able contribution to the intellectual armory of the 
country, and trust that it will be extensively used 
for the mental training and invigorating of all 
classes, as it seems to be the design of the author. 
To which end also, we must not omit to mention 
the co-operation of the publishers in the attractive 
form they have given to the book, beautiful as it 
is in its typography and arrangement. 





Christianity Revived in the East: A Narrative of 
the Work of God among the Armenians of 
Turkey. By H. G.O. Dwient, New York: 
Baker & Scribner. 


This narrative of the proceedings of the Mis- 
sionaries of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions among the Armenians in Tur- 
key, will interest a large class of readers. We 
confess that it is altogether too technical for our 
taste, and too exclusive in its notions of Christian- 
ity. The partyism too obvious in its pages, is cal- 
culated to weaken confidence in the views of the 
interesting events narrated. And as another view 
of some of these events has been given by the 
representative of another body of American Chris- 
tians, we can only commend the judicious to look 
at both sides before judging. Itisagreat pity that 
so interesting a field for judicious religious exertion 
should be made a field of strife among the reform- 
ers themselves, 





The Pathways and Abiding Places of Our Lord. 
Illustrated in the Journal of a Tour in the Land 
of Promise. By J. M.Wainwreicut, D.D. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co., Broadway. 


This elegant volume, from the pen of a divine so 
distinguished for his taste and ability, will no 
doubt be one of the favorite books of the season. 
The attractive title, beautiful style, fine engrav- 
ings, and elegant typography, will insure its 
popularity. 


“James's New Novel, entitled, ‘ Henry Smea- 
ton, will be issued complete, by Hanrzr & 
Brotners, in the cheap form. This is said tv be 
one of the best efforts of this popular writer, and 
is of the usual size. This work, being the first one 
written and published since the author's arrival in 
this country, is looked for with much curiosity, and 
will be read with avidity by his numerous admir- 
ers.”—Courier & Enquirer of Nov. 25th, and Tri- 
bune, same date. 

We were not aware of Mr. James's “ situation,” 
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when, to the horror of some of our contempora- 
ries, we inadvertently permitted a too patriotic 
contributor to deal him some good-natured, but 
ate. ill-mannered blows, in consequence of his 

ving permitted himself to fall into the general 
habit of his countrymen of speaking about the 
Americans not merely as foes, but as dishonorable 
foes. It is a great consolation to our conscience, 
however, to have on such good authority the fact 
that it “is of the usual size.” 

This we understand is the second which this 
prolific gentleman has contracted to bring forth 
since his arrival; both of which will of course be 
native-born citizens, under the protection of the 
copyright law, and liable of course to none of the 
objections which lie against the parent. 





The Berber ; or,the Mountaineer of the Atlas. A 
Tale of Moroceo. By Wituiam Srarsvck Mayo. 
New-York: G. P. Putnam. 


_ Dr. Mayo seems to have established a pre-emp- 
tion claim to Africa, and is determined to cultivate 
it as a field of romance. The present fiction opens 
however among the orange groves of Cadiz; but, 
not content with so fair a land, our author soon 
transports all of his dramatis persone, after a very 
dangerous passage, to Morocco, locating the prin- 
cipal scenes around Neon Moguinez. 

Asa novel, the Berber may lay claim to much 

ter merit than Kaloolah, since the latter is at 
st but a very pleasing and successful narrative, 
while the former is a true romance, although per- 
haps not of the modern school. The plot is far 
from tame or common, but melo-dramatic and im 
— in the extreme. Theincidents are start- 
ing, and the descriptions fresh and vivid ; some- 
times however slightly marred by an attempt at 
fine writing. 

Without possessing the brilliant imagery, natu- 
ral but ever exciting positions, and deep interest, 
increasing until the final denouement, of the late 
Mr. Hope’s admirable Eastern Tales, yet we find 
something in the Ber ber, in its freedom from com- 
mon-place, its restless activity of plot, and its 
record of wild adventure, to remind us of them. 

_ Although welcoming Dr. Mayo’s book to the so- 
ciety of those American novels likely to survive 
the first editions, yet we much fear that its popu- 
larity will fall short of his previous work. 


Lonz Powers ; or, the Regulators, A Romance of 
Kentucky. By James Werk. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Grambo « Co. 


A further proof, if any were needed, that a book 
pow Ae very badly written, and yet well worth 
reading. 

The style of Lonz Powers is crude, even for a 
maiden work ; the author has introduced many old 
stories and recollections in a manner that, to say 
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the best of it, is in very bad taste; he obtrudes his 
ultra and unsophisticated views of men and things 
continually ; and yet the interest and fidelity to 
nature in the plot itself almost redeem the mani- 
fold and glaring errors. The characters and inci- 
dents are mainly taken from real persons and 
events that existed and occurred during the times 
of Murrel. One peculiarity in the book is worth 
noting. The author's small-talk and needless in- 
terpolations are printed in different type from that 
of the legitimate portions of the novel, so that the 
reader may suit himself, and travel by the fast or 


.the slow line, as he may please. 





Haw-ho-noo ; or, Records of a Tourist. By 
Cuartes Lanman. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 


A pleasing mélange of sketches, Indian legends. 
personal adventures, descriptions of manners and 
scenery, with sundry fishing a thrown care- 
lessly together into a very readable book. 

Mr. Lanman’s style is light, amusing, sketchy, 
and always agreeable, In truth, the only fault 
that we have ever heard imputed to him as a 
writer is, that he gives somewhat too free a rein to 
a discursive imagination, and sometimes deals 
rather with fancy than fact. This however is but 
a venial offence to urge against an author whose 
works while away many a weary hour, especially 
when his events, fabulous or real, do not militate 
against known history, or recorded and approved 
description, 





Mental Hygiene ; or, an Examination of the In- 
tellect and Passions, designed to show how they 
affect and are affected by the Bodily Functions, 
and their influence on Health and Longevity. 
By Wa. Sweetser, M.D. New-York: G. P. 
Putnam. 


Every ordinary observer is aware of the great 
influence exerted by the body upon the mind, and 
also by the mind upon the body,— that to enjoy the 
mens sana one must possess the corpore sano ; but 
of the precise effects produced by the different 
passions and emotions incident to humanity, too 
many are ignorant. It is upon this point that the 
accomplished author of Mental Hygiene has sought 
to enlighten us. The work is divided into two 
parts,—the first treating of the intellectual opera- 
tions in connection with their influence upon the 
general functions of the body, and the second com- 

rising a view of the moral feelings and passions 
in the relation which they also bear upon our 
physical nature. Designing the work for the ben- 
efit of the world at large, and not for the exclusive 
benefit of the medical faculty, the author has en- 
tirely omitted all technical expressions, making the 
work plain and comprehensive. A more interest- 
ing % int: insically valuable book we have seldom 
rea 
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